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PREFACE 

The Aiu and the Ideal 

The movement for better speech ia upon us. Leaders of 
cdvic activities, the press, school admlDistrators, parents, 
teadiers, even pupils, have come to an awakening as to the 
desirabiUty of improving speech. It is with the sincere hope 
of contributing some new definiteness of meaning and di* 
rection to this nation-wide campaign for better speech that 
tiiis book is written. 

Speech as a school study ia the broadest of all disciplines. 
It is fundamental and univetsal. In school, poor speech means 
poor math^natics, poor history, poor physics, poor chemistiy, 
and, surely, poor language. Speech is the most liberal of all 
cultural studies, yet it is far and away t^e most practical disci- 
pline that the school can give. The profound conviction of 
the authors of this text is that the term Speech properly com- 
prehends a wide field, including the simplest efforts to make 
meaningful sounds and actions, the proper choice and uttei^ 
ance of words, proper vocal expression in speaking and read- 
ing, proper control of the whole body in oonununicating with 
others, and the ability to think clearly and deeply. The de- 
velopment of these capacities carries with it the abUity to 
influence the thoi^ts and actions of other people. Good 
speech is the k^ which admits its possessor to the company 
of the leaders of men. When speech is not good, man is 
vastly lees happy as a social being than he should be. The 
man who has mastered speech has learned the secret of fitting 
himself into his complex social environment. 

The time to master speech ia youth, in the days when habits 
are being formed. Habits of good speech, once fixed upon 
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hoys and girls, wilt abide. The place for establiahing com 
habits L9, first of all, the home, and after that, the BCho( 
especially tJie hi^ school, the college of the people. Wht 
training in speech is added to the traditional trainii^ i 
language, literature, tustory, mathematics, and science, a 
these other disciplines are the beneficiaries in effeotivenee 
and usefulness. 

This book is plamied throughout to enable teachers witl 
the widest variety of training to present to their classes ibt 
underlying principles of good speech and to oflfer them profit- 
able projects for training and practice. It furnishes a means 
of socializing the whole school program, giving point, clear- 
ness, and co-ordination to the work done throughout the 
school. Just as speech itae]I is the chief agency for socializ- 
ing life, 80 the work of the speech class is the surest way of 
soraalizing (be work of the school. 

The Plan 
Tile fundamental tenets of this book are: (1) Speech 
training to be effective should proceed according to principles 
and rules. (2) These principles must be evolved from careful 
observation of human behavior, that is, from the science of 
psychology. (3) Psychology shows us that speech is not 
instinctive, that it is learned just as all other habits are 
learned. (4) Most children learn their speech under unfavor- 
able circumstances — at home, on the street, on the play- 
ground. (5) The only way in which this faulty training can 
be corrected by the school is through a study of what speech 
is aimed to accomplish, a knowledge of what its elements are, 
and throi^ well-directed exercises in turning poor speech 
into better speech. (6) The ultimate object of training for 
better speech should be to give the pupil a knowledge of how 
to improve himself and a will to put this knowledge into prao- 
tice; in other words, to make the pupil an intelligent aelf* 
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critic. The text is devised to help the learner at any level dT 
q>eedi training. It provides principles and exercises de- 
aigaed to be helpful along the following lines: 

1. Articulation and pronunciatitKi. 

2. Usage. 

3. Thinking. 

4. Conversation. 

5. Public speaking. 

6. Reading, 

7. Acting. 

8. Contests. 

The Msthod 

TTie book tries to tell a straightaway story on the theme, 
'"Hie way to improve speech is to understand it and make a 
conscious effort to improve speech habits," Yet the logical 
order of this "story" does not necessarily indicate the best 
order for carryii^ on class instructions. Teachers should not 
feel bound to follow the order in which the chapters are writ^ 
trai; the best way to use the book is to mark out a course for 
a given class, using such parts as serve the special needs and 
purposes of the particular situation. 

The following is suggested as a workable four-year schedule : 
PmsT Ybab: Chapter I, Good Speech; Ch^ter II, The 
Nature of Speech; Chapter VI, Thinking for Speech; Chapter 
III, Mastering the Whole Body for Speech. Second Ybab; 
Beview Chapters I, II, III, and VI, adding Chapter IV, 
He Voice in Speech, and Chapter V, Using Langui^e in 
Speech. Thibd Yeab: Review Chapters I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, adding Chapter VII, Conversation, Chapter VIII, Pub- 
lic Speakii^, Chapter IX, Reading. Foubth Year: Re- 
view Chapters VIII and IX, and apply them to the project 
work of debating and play production, using the materials 
of Appendices A and B and of Appendix C. 
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BETTER SPEECH 

CHAPTER I 

GOOD SPEECH 

Strange how oareful peofde are about dreae, how HUie that dignitr 
and good taste in dress help to make one's aucceaa in getting on in the 
worid; and, at the same time, how careleea these same people are about 
speech, which is the dress of the mind. 

LUaxay I>igest: Nor. 6, 1920. 

Speech is a mirror of the soul; i 

What were all the attributes of man, hia personal accomplishmente^ 
and his boasted reason, without the faculty of speechi To excel in 
its use is the highest of human arts. 

Bkonson : Menial and Vocal PhOowphj/. 

OUTUNB 

I. The FuttdametUal Nature cjf Speech. 

A. Speech as a Means of Communicatioa. 

B. Fonns of Communication. 
n. Learning to Speak. 

A. Speech Develops as a Means of Satisfyii^ Wants. 

B. Speech B^jns as Random Activity. 

C. Imitation in Learning. 

D. Makii^ and Interpretii^ Signs. 
m. Speaker aTid Spoken to. 

A. Speech is a Two-sided Activity. 

B. 'HiB Fundamental Purpose of Speech, 
IV. Importance of Good Speech. 

A. Speech aa Man's Greatest Invention. 

B. Failure in Speech and Failure in life. 
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V. Tetta<^ Good Speaking. 

A. Controlled by Definite Purpoee. 

B. Easily Seen and Heaid. 

C. Secures and Holds Attention. 

VI. Sources of I laentlingnesa. 

A. Evidence of Being Throughly Alive. 

B, Using Strong Enough Tones of Voice. 
0. Consulting Tastes of Th(»e Spoken to. 

1. Taates determined by habits. 

2. Tastes determined by degree of culture. 

3. Tastes detennined by circumstances and conditions. 

D. Sympathy and Tact. 

E. Variety of Voice and Action. 
VII. Sitrnmary, 



Speech is like a good many other things that we meet erety 
day ; we do not really understand its weaknesses or appreciate 
ita merits. We treat it much as we treat the family, the 
school, the community — we merely take it for granted 
and assume that it is what it is, and that there is little use 
trying to change it. Human nature is so constituted that 
when we have lived with a thing or person for a long time, 
we get into the habit of making the best of a good or bad 
bargun and letting it go at that. 

Yet education and civilization are both a Idnd of sturcase 
by which we rise from the imperfect, the unsatisfactoiy, the 
weak, to the perfect, the satisfactory, and the effective. In 
no school subject more than in Speech Training, probably, is 
there so much truth in the old adf^e, "The good is often 
enemy to the better." And of course the ineffective is 
i^ways, with all studies, the enemy to the good. 

So it will pay us to look into this more or less mysterious 
thii^ we call Speech, find out how good or poor we are in 
using it, leant how it works, bow to take it apart, and then 
how to put it together again. We shall discover some rather 
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Eunazing things about ourselves. We shall be something like 
the man who was quite astounded to find that he had been 
uang prose all his life ; or maybe we shall feel like the novelist 
Thackeray, who professed to be quite amazed by the dis- 
covery that in France even the children spoke French! 

The least studious and the most easily frightened and 
the most careless of boys and girls have been using Speech 
all their lives; they have had thousands of lessons in Speech — 
most of theni good, but veiy, veiy many of them quite bad. 
Now we start afresh. 

I. THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF SPEECH 
A. Speech as a Means oi Communicatioii. We live in a 
world of people, of fellow human beii^s. To be happy and 
Buccessful we have to learn how to get on with one another; 
in countless ways we are dependent upon those around us. 
We live happily and successfully just in proportion as we 
learn how to adjust our comers to theirs, to fit our hands 
in theirs, to go about our work and play with the least pos- 
sible friction and obstruction. This means that we must 
know each other's thoughts, each other's feelings, each 
other's desires, and that we must continually take these into 
account in our daily lives. 

How do we do this? How c^i you and I each know what 
the other ia thinking or feeling or desiring? There is no way 
of x-raying another person's mental operations. We never 
do find out directly; we always have to get the secret by 
roundabout ways; that is, you cannot actually think my 
thoughts and I cannot actually feel your feelings. Then 
frtiat do we do? Why, we find them out indirectly. For be 
sure diat we do "carry" thou^t and feelings to others, 
dse we could not live or grow up or be successful in the strug- 
gle of life. 
How do we do it? We read and interpret the outward sigta. 
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Wheo we can look at another person and know what be think 
or feels or wishes, we can better get along with him. Whei 
we hear him use his voice and make vocal soimds for ui 
to interpret, then we can get on better still. The answei 
is, then, that we succeed in living with other people b; 
makirtg and irderprding signs. This is best summed up 
under the name, Couudntcation. 

The most important signs that we can see and hear in the 
behavior of others are those that we call speech. Everything 
you can see in the actions of another and everything you can 
hear in his voice may become a sign or signal of his meaning 
and thus be included in speech. Speech is communication, — 
it is a key which opens up our minds and hearts one to an- 
other. If a man lived in complete isolation from other livii^ 
beings, he would never need any means of communication 
and would never leant to speak. He mig^t express his ideas 
and feelings in some kind of actions and vocal sounds, but 
these actions and sounds would not be speech. 

B. Forms of Communication. In order to understand 
more fully what speech really is, let us consider certain forms 
of conmiunication imd see how they woi^. What is the 
problem of communicating by telegmph? Merely this: to 
devise a code in terms of sound — dots and dashes — ^which 
can be sent over the wires. First both individu^ doing the 
communicating agree on tiie code, then make the sounds, 
and finally leam to interpret or translate them into written 
words. In this way they can communicate over the wires. 
When A who is to send the message, and B who is to re- 



ceive it, have agreed that ■ — means "o-a-t," tiien A by 
Saving the right signals, can make B think of a small, furry 
animal which catches mice and which is more or less of a 
nuisance around his house. When the football team have 
learned then: signaU — a disguised form of speech — the 
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quarter back communicates with the members of his team by 
calling off combinations of numbers to which definite mean- 
ii^ have been attached. If one person agrees with another 
that eveiy time he bends Ms little finger he will be thinking 
"cat," they can communicate wilii each other in that way, 
and th^ will be using a form of speedi. Have you ever seen 
a football team from a deaf and dumb school play a game? 
They make their signals with their fingers and arms. Yet 
tiiey are using a form of speech. How many in the class 
know the boy-scout semaphore signals which make up one 
code for communication? Speech is the best way human 
beings have yet invented for communicating one with another. 
It is essentially a code; it is composed of audible ^ns 
made mth the vocal muscles and of visible agns made 
with the other muscles of the body. 

QUESTIONS AND EXmtCISBS 

t. Define speech. 

i. In what ways other than speech can people communicate 
with each other? 

3. What likeneaaes and differences are there among the follow- 
ing: a telegraph message, a telephone conversation, a letter, and a 
public address? 

I. How does the sort of speech used by the deaf and dumb differ 
from ordinary speech? 

B. What advantage have the audible signals over the visible 
signals in speech? Vice versaf 

fi. How much communication through speech is prasible be- 
tween people who apeak different languages? 

T. Do animals speak? What is your own observation on this 
point? How many modes of communication among animals can 
you state? 

8. Make up a simple set of original signals of some sort whi<di 
might be used as a means of conmiunication. 

9. Say Bomethii^ to the class usit^ the visible signals of speech 
without the audible signals; use sign language, pantomime. 

10. Communicate meaning to someone, using your voice without 
words. 
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IL Tell lu the storf of the most interesting movie you ever 
and show us how the charaoterB oommunioated wiUi each other 
with you. 

II. LEARNING TO SPEAK 

A. Speech Develops as a Means of Satisfying Wan 
If a baby were perfectly satisfied all the time, if it had evei 
thing it wanted, it would never leam to speak. Sometioi 
when a baby makes a noise like "a goo," its mother sa} 
"Yes, I '11 get you some 'a goo,'" and gives tbebaby adrin 
Or when the baby squirms about enough, the mother, readii 
a signal in this, immediately feeds it, or moves it, or gives it 
rattle to play with. Such a child is deprived of any rei 
incentive to develop speech. Why should it leam to speak 
Nobody will leam the complicated code of speech if he cai 
get along as well without it. Most of us have never learaa 
the wireless code; why should we team it? It would be of m 
service to us in our daily lives. 

B. Speech Begins as Random ActiTitjr. But most babiee 
are not comfortable and satisfied all the time. When they 
are not comfortable, they wriggle and twist and utter sounds. 
These sounds and activities at first happen accidentally; but 
when the mother learns to interpret them as signals of spe- 
cific wants, they tend to be repeated when the same want arises 
agiun. When the mother learns to respond to the right sort 
of wriggling and vocal sound and then insists upon that only, 
the baby learns a good set of basic speech habits. 

C. Imitation in Learning to Speab. From this point on, 
the child's problem m leaning speech consists almost wholly 
in imitating others, that is, in learning a code that other 
people use, probably one of the codes that have been grow- 
ing and develo|ung all through the countless ages which man 
has spent on the earth. 

D. Making and Inteiin«ting Signs. Learning to speak 
means learning to make and to understand signs that can be 
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teen and signs that can be keard. We all learn to show what 
we think and feel by the way we look, and from the looks 
of others we learn to draw conclusions as to their thoughts 
and feehngs. Human beings act in certain ways when they 
are happy, and in other ways when th^ are dejected. "See- 
ing is believing;" so is hearing. "Actions speak louder than 
words" is still very true. But words uttered by the voice are 
also powerful. So when we hoik see and bear, we just about 
know what is going on in another's mind. 

Learning to speak irwobiea the developing of control over our 
entire behavior, so that through it we may be able to tell 
people what we want to tell them and cause them to do what 
we want th^n to do. The great problem in learning to speak 
is to control the v^le body in such a way as to say one thing 
at one time, and one thing only, 

QUESTIONS 
1. Why and how does a normal chUd leam to speak? 
8. Describe the speech of a child you know who is backward in 
leanung to talk. Illustrate. 
a. Why is a child bom deaf also mute? 

HI. SPEAKER AND SPOKEN TO 

A. Speech Is a Two-sided Activity. Speaking always ' 
involves at least two persons, one speaking and one spoken 
to. We may not say speaker and listener because one spoken 
to is more than a listener; he is also a vxUcker, an observer. 
Now if you were to go to the telephone and talk without first 
calling anyone up, people would think you were pretty queer. 
likewise in speaking, the first thing is to see that the line of 
conununication between you and the one to whom you speak 
is open and working. Some people actually speak in conver- 
sation and even from the public platform without calling 
anyone up. You always speak with someone. 
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B. The Fundamental Purpose of Speeck. The "speakei 
who merely meditates out loud, seldom accomplishee an; 
thing except to relieve his own feeling or to cletw up his ow 
notions. Real speech comes frtnn a definite urge to mal 
another person act in some definite way. As Frobisht 
well says; "The chief end of speech is to conform the min 
of tiie hearer."* 

QUBSnOVS 

1. Ib the temi "audience" satisfactory as descriptive of peisoi 
Bpoken to7 

8. Do we need a new word to describe the "audience" at 
moving picture show? Some one has suggested "optience"; wha 
do you think about it? 

S. How can a speaker know whether his "lines of oommunioa 
tjon" are open and working, or not? What should he do when hi 
finds he has lost his "connection"? 

IV. IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPEECH 
^. A. Speech as Man's Greatest InTentioa. It has been 
said that speech is man's greatest invention; it is; it has done 
more than all other inventions put tt^ther to advance 
civilization. It is responsible for most other inventions. 
More people fail to hve well and happily from inability to 
get along with others, than from any other reason. It is not bo 
much a lack of brains that wrecks most lives, but just plsia 
inability to "get on" with other folks and to adapt oneself 
to conditions and circumstances as they actually are. The 
greatest and most useful instrument that man has yet devised 
for estabiiahiug and maintaining satisfactory and hfQ)py 
relations with others is speech. 

In this book we are interested in every variety of speech 

from ordinaiy conversation to formal public address. We 

are even more interested in speaking well in everyday life 

than in clever performances on the platform. While artistic 

* Acting and Oratory, p. 59. 
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skill is very fine, yet ^ciency in everyday speaking is mucb 
more valuable in t±ie long run. No man can hope to get out 
of life what he should get unless he develops his abihty to 
speak correctly and effectively. 

B. Failure in Speech Means Failure in Life. The old 
prov^, "Speech is silvern, silence is golden," does not apply 
to the man who, called on to say something where speech 
means respousibihty met and opportunity grasped, is sU^t 
and tongue-tied because he camuA speak. Not at all; for 
there will be many times in your lives when you musf speak 
if you are gou^ to amount to ai^hing in the world. It is an 
admirable thing to be silent because you see that silence ia 
more appropriate than speech and more likely to secure for 
you what you want. It is a very different thing to be face 
to face with a real chance to amount to something and then 
have to give it up because you do not know how to tell others 
what you want to tell then. In a very real sense, speech is 
tile key which opens the door of true success. You are bound 
to be judged by your speech whether you vrUk to be or not. 
The question for you to decide is not whether you are going 
to speak or keep silent — ^you cannot avoid speaking. The 
rally question is, hmo are you goii^ to speak, well or ill? 

QDESnONS 

1. What are some of the things that the invention and develop- 
ment of speech has done for human society? 

I. Just how does poor speecti hamper a man in getting along 
witli others? Dlufitrate. 

V. TESTS OF GOOD SPEAKING 

What kind of speech is really good? When is speakii^ 

effective and when ineffective? What manner of speech 

makes for success and what for failure? What tests shall we 

apply? 

Let UB remember that all speech has for its fundamental 
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object the influencing of eomeone at the "recriving end" c 
the process, — ^the one who looks and listens. In genen 
terms, therefore, we may answer that speech is effective whei 
it causes the hearer and observer to do what the speake 
wishes >iirn to do. The speaker who can induce those to whon 
he speaks to do what he wants them to do in the shmiest time one 
with the least effort for everybody concerned is the best speaker. 
Good speaking will generally meet the following teste: 

1 . It is controlled by a definite purpose in the mind of the speaker. 

2. It is at all times plainly msibk and clearly audible. 

3. It ia interesting enough to secure and hold the attention of the 
observeta and listeners. 

A. First Test of Good Speaking. It is controlled by a 
definite purpose in the mind of the speaker. 

No one can speak effectively unless he has settled in his 
own mind just what his object in speaking is. You have no 
business to talk until you have asked yourself the question: 
"Just what do I want the person or persons to whom I speak 
to imderstand, feel, believe, or do?" If you are tempted to 
utter sounds and make motions for the vague pleasure you 
get out of the exercise, go off l^ yourself in the woods where 
you will not bother anybody else and perform to your heart's 
content. You will not really be speaking, though — unless 
you play a double part and speak to yourself I 

Too many conversers and public speakers are like the flies 
that buzz aimlessly about the window screen with a hazy 
purpose of getting into the house; after a lot of waste effort 
they sometimes come upon a broken strand in the wire 
and BO accidentally accomplish their purpose. The thii^ 
that makes so effective one of those giant guns that can hurl 
a ton-and-a-half shell thirty miles is not so mucb the size of 
the projectile, or the noise it makes, or the smoke that pouia 
out ctf the muzzle, as it is the terrible predsion with whidi 
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it can be aimed. Someone has wisely rranarked that the 
teasoD so mai^ speakers hit nothing is that they aim at it so 
carefully. 

Don't make the mistake of speaking when you reaily have 
nothing to say. "Something to say" means rmniing to tell 
somebody something. What would you think of a man who 
packed his grip, went to the railway station, took the first 
train that came along, and rode until the conductor put him 
off? Yet that is no more foolish than to speak without a 
purpose — ^with nothing to say. In fact it is not quite so bad, 
for the aimless traveler would not be using up the time of 
other people without paying them for it as does the aimless 
speaker. The source of all the really effective conversation 
and public speaking which you may see and hear from day 
to day all about you is in a purpose to inSuence someone in a 
specific fashion. You may verify what has just been said 
by studying the speaking of those about you. Notice how 
thoroi^hly all effective talkii^ is dominated and controlled 
1^ the desire to communicate something definite to others. 
Dedde first of all just where you are going to head for before 
you get all dressed up to go. 

If you are telling someone how to get from one city to 
another by automobile, your purpose is to give the most 
specific and helpful directions possible. Your purpose is to 
get the ones to whom you speak to see the situation, to under- 
stand the relations, etc. You will be effective exactly in 
proportion to the clearness of their understanding when you 
have finished and inversely to the time and the effort in- 
volved in making and understanding the ^planation. 

If you were telling someone about the best time you ever 
had, your purpose would be to give him all the enjoyment 
possible. The measure of your success would be the actual 
amount of pleasure he got. 

If you were telling someone why you failed to do what was 
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e:cpected of you, your purpose would probably be to convinc 
him that you were right in your course of action. You huc 
ceed in proportion to the fullness with which be believes wha 
you want him to believe. 

If, again, you are telling someone about a magazine foi 
which you are soliciting subscriptions, your purpose is to gel 
his name on the dotted line; and the measure of your succesE 
is whether or not you get his signature and his money. 

Notice that in every case your purpose is to be accom- 
pUsbed in the nanda of those to whom you apeak, not in your oten 
vdnd. You exe shooting at the other fellow, not at youraelf . 
The first requisite for successful speaking is, ther^ore, that 
the speaker make up his mind clearly sb to jiiet what he vxmta 
the person whom he addresses to do about tlie matter which he 
presents. 
^ B. Second Test of Good Speaking. It is easily seen and 
heard. 

Good Speaking should at all times be plainly visible and 
clearly audible. This means tiiat the speaker should be both 
seen and heard without strain to the eyes and ears of those 
he addresses. Some of you as children have learned the litUe 
jingle which says: 

Children's speech should always be 
Clear to hear and plain to Bee. 

In these lines the whole truth is pretty well summed up. 

But we need to examine the matter a bit more carefully 
in deciding just what they mean. Sometimes when a child 
has "spoken a piece" in public, he gets the idea that be has 
done the thing just right because his fond relatives in the 
rear of the hall, as well as those on the front seats, have 
"heard every vmd." While this does not at all mean that he 
has been worth hearing and seeing, still it is true that to be 
seen easi^ and heard distinctly comes ahead of everything 
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else in speech. Your chance of getting something you want 
from a person throu^ speech is pretty small if he has diffi- 
culty in making out the speech signs that you are makii^. 

You have all talked over the telephone when only about 
half of what you said reached the person at the other end of 
the wire, and maybe less than half of what he said reached 
you. You know how satisfactoiy that kind of conversation isl 
The worst of it is that you cannot see the person with whom 
you are bying to talk. If you could only get the signals 
which he is making with the muscles of his face and hands, 
you could do pretty well at piecing out the fragmentary signs 
that you get from his voice. Yet some speakers in conversa- 
tion and on the platform use such small voices and such indef- 
inite movements that we find it very difficult to get their 
signals; and therefore we never can hope to fathom ihw 
meanings. 

During the war we heard a good deal about " low visibility." 
Ships at night or in a fog or camouflaged are hard to see — 
tiieir visibility is low — a great advantage when a ship is try- 
ing to pass through dangerous waters unnoticed. But if the 
men on such ships are trying to wig-wag aignals of distress 
to a passii^ vessel, "low visibihty" is a great detriment. A 
Maxim silencer may be an addition to the effectiveness of a 
gun by Tnalring it hard to locate; but if a man who is lost 
in a forest or tm a mountam is dependent upon the firing 
of the gun to communicate with friends miles away, what 
good will a ralencer do him? 

The signals which the speaker is dependent upon for com- 
munication should be easily seen and easily heard all the 
time. A movement too slight to be seen tmd a tone too low to be 
heard are of no use for speech signals. 

C. Third Test of Good Speaking. It secures and hdds 



Good speaking always gets and holds attention; the very 
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instant the personB spoken to cease to pay attention to th 
speaking, the actual speaking ends, no matter how mucl 
loiter the performing may continue. So long as he can gd on* 
AoW (Utentian, a speaker may accompli^ almost anything 
The moment the attention of those to whom he has beer 
speaking wanders away, he becomes sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Imagine youself in the midst of a telephone 
conversation when all at once the connection is broken. Do 
you go right on talking or do you joggle the receiver hook up 
and down to induce central to re-establish your connections? 
Whenever a good speaker finds the lines down between him- 
self and th(»e to whom he speaks, he always gets them 
up before going an talking. Otherwise he is not a good 
speaker. 

The man who plans to spend thousands of dollars on an 
advertisement realizes that the advertisement must get and 
AoM atterUion. Unless it will, he only wastes his money by 
printing it. If it cannot compel attention sufficient to insure 
the reading of it, it is not good. 

Everything in the world which depends for success upon 
popular favor fails when it cannot hold attention. Many 
people, both conversers and public speakers, seem to feel 
that this law does not apply to them, that they are in some 
way immune from its workings. They seem to feel that all 
they have to do is to make noises and movements with as 
little effort on their part as pCMsible and that those to whom 
they speak cannot help gettii^ the signals. Not so; the 
speaker's greatest problem and his supreme task is to be 
interesting. 

It is of little use to tell those to whom you speak that they 
ought to be interested and that they ought to pay attention; 
if they do not, then they do not, and Uiat is the end of the 
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VI. SOURCES OF INTERESTINGNESS. 
How may a speaks secure and hold the attention of those 
whom he addresses? Let us see. He should: 

A. Give evidence of being thoroughly alive. 

B. Uee Btrong enough tonee of voice. 

C. Consult the tastes of those to whom he speaks. 

1. Tastes determined by habits. 

2. Tastes determined by culture. 

3. Tastes determined by circumstances and conditious. 

D. Be sympathetic and tactful. 

E. Use variety of Voice and Action. 

A. Give Evidence of Being Thoroughly Alive. We in- 
stinctively notice things that give evidence of life, — move- 
ment, change, development. When anything is uninteresting 
we say that it is "dead." We cannot keep our eyes off mov- 
ing objects. Why? Well, there was a time in the history of 
the human family when it was very much worth while to pay 
attention to every thing that moved. When man lived in 
constant danger from all sorts of enemies, the persons who 
did not see moving objects soon ceased to see anything! The 
pec^le who are living on the earth to-day are descended from 
those particular individuals who happened to develop the 
h^lt of paying attention to moving objects. 

Now, the speaker who is going to hold attrition must look 
alive, and whatever he says should suggest things which are 
alive also. We are all much more interested in what we call 
"a live wire" than in what we call "a dead one." Why? 
Well, study the two types and see. The speaker who agitates 
nothing but the vocal muscles in his neck has a hard task to 
keep people's eyes fixed upon him while he speaks. Why 
Bhovid they look at him? They see no s^nals when they look, 
at least none that mean anything. Once they cease to look 
at him it is very unlikely that they will pay &^ attention to 
what he is trying to say. 
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B. Use Strong Enou^ Tones of Voice. Loud sounds 
as well aa moving objects have always meant the posability 
of danger. The baby early learns to react to noises, and to 
use a few oS his own making by squalling to get attention 
from his parents. All of us do the same thing when grown 
up; whenever we wish to emph&Edze something, we are pretty 
likely to say it with considerable force. Such increase in 
sound is simply a way of attracting attention. 

C. Consult the Tastes of Those Spoken to. We pay 
attention to what we like and we refuse attention to what we 
dislike. Then, to gain and bold the attention of those to 
whom you speak, look and sound plea^ng to them. Have 
regard for their tastes. These are of three kinds: 

1. Tastes determined by habits. 

Every man's likes are detennined by the kind of life he has 
lived. People who are very active physically, who work with 
their arms, and backs, and legs, will be interested by one kind 
of speaking; those who live quiet, sedentary lives, sitting all 
day at a desk in an ofBce, are moved by quite a different sort. 
Unless a speaker looks and sounds pleaeung, either type 
probably will pay little attention to what he says. 

2. Tastes determined by degree of culture. 

Certain people like bright colors — "loud" colors. The 
same people prefer noisy sounds too. Others prefer quiet, 
subdued colors and delicate, refined sounds. Notice neckties 
and music; see what differences you can detect among the 
preferences of different people. The more cultured and re- 
fined the person to whom you speak, the more quiet and 
reserved you had better be. Such a one will not like too 
much activity or too much sound. He has been trained to 
notice finer differences; that is why we call him "refined." 
You can easily use more activity or sound than he will 
like. 

On the other hand, there are many people who are untrained 
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; finer distinctions. They demand more activity 
and more noise. Hamlet warns the players not "to split the 
ears of the groundlings who, for the most part, are capable 
of nothing but ioexplicable dumb-ahow and noise." The 
players whom Hamlet was advidng were to do their speak- 
ing before the king and bis court ; so the advice waa perfectly 
appropriate m that case, for "dumb-show and noiae" would 
certainly not have interested that kind of people. You can- 
not be interesting to one kind of people by acting in a way 
that would be plea^ng to only an entirely different type <rf 
people. A man who looks the same and sounds the same 
when speaking to different types of people, must certainly be 
ineffective at least part of the time. 

3. Tastes determined by circumstances and conditions. 

Not only is it true that different people like different man- 
ners in speakers; but the same people like different manners 
mider different circumstances and conditions. Such things 
as time of day, surroundings, number of peoi^e present, 
nature of the occasion — all of these are involved in a speech 
or talk. Any one who tries to tell us anything must take all 
these factors into account if he wants us to like — and follow 
— him. When we »t in a comfortable podtion, we are al- 
ready well on the way towards sleep, and the speaker who 
wants to be attended to must act and sound differently 
from the way in which he would if we were standing on a 
street comer. 

Just after a heavy meal, especially, we are likely to be 
drowsy, and greater activity and louder sounds are needed to 
keep our attention. That speaker succeeds best who catches 
us in whatever drcumstances we happen to be at the moment 
and then keeps ua vnd6 atoake and interested. If he can make 
us forget everything except what he is telling us, he can do 
with us almost anj^thing he will. When he makes us get the 
meaning and become absorbed in it, he is succeeding. No 
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other test ia bo good in determining the effectiveness oi 
Bpeaking. 

More than this; when a speaker can get the attention of 
those who look and listen and can hold it for as long a time 
as he desires, it ia absurd for anyone to say uncomplimen- 
tary things about his methods. As a speaker he is effective. 
When "Billy" Sunday can fill hia tabernacle with 10,000 
people every night and hold their attention for an hour, 
it is presumptuous of a miniater who cannot half fill hia 
little church and whose congregation regularly sleep while 
he preaches, to say that Mr. Sunday is an ineffective speaker. 
When Mr. Sunday addresses a cultivated and refined group 
of people, he does not shout and gesticulate wildly; he is 
always veiy careful to conduct himself in such a way as to 
hold the interest of just that sort £*/" people. And he gets 
results. 

D. Be Sympathetic and TactfuL The speaker who in- 
terests ua is usually one who understands our feelings and 
who shows them proper consideration. Speakers often lose us 
simply because they hurt our feelings with rudeness and dis- 
courtesy. To be impolite is to arouse prejudices, and then 
to lose attention. All too many speakers are self-centered, 
not at all concerned about our feelings. They sometimes 
show this attitude in the way they treat us. Then we resent 
it, and refuse to pay attention to what they are saying. One 
of the greatest helps toward becoming effective in conversa- 
tion and in public speaking, is to learn how to deport your- 
self so that others will feel a positive friendliTteas toward you. 
Whenever others really like you, you have a real chance to 
make them do what you want them to do. 

Do not nmke the blunder of thinking that, just because 
you happen to be greatly interested in sometliing, everyone 
else will be interested too. Everything you are goii^ to say 
diould be carefully weighed and considered with res;)ect to 
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the attiiude that those to whom you are speaJdng are going 
to take toward it. Everythii^ in speech should be tested 
by this objective standard. Much inefficienQr in conversation 
and in public speakii^ comes from the fact that the speaker 
does not, or will not, understand the attitudes and tastes of 
those to whom be speaks. He puts on hob-nailed shoes and 
treads all over everybody's sensitive toes — and then wonders 
why people do not like him. 

Imagine yourself going out fishing. What shall you use 
for bait? Suppose you say: "/ like a good porterhouse 
steak about as well as anything. Therefore I '11 bait my hook 
with porterhouse steak," How many fish would you catch? 
Nothing but sharks. The skillful fisherman studies the tastes 
of the particular kind of fish he is tiying to catch. He baita 
his hook with whatever is most attractive to the fish, not to 
hiTOself. He doesn't try to catch a mountain trout with a 
frog or a muskellunge with a fly. In any case he doesn 't try 
to catch fish by offering them the sort of thing which appeals 
most to himself. 

E. Use Varied of Voice and Action. The surest way 
to lose attention is to use no variety in voice and action. 
People are put to sleep by monotony in what they see and 
hear. Hypnotists use the device of monotony to put their 
subjects to sleep. In speech, variety is the important word. 
Sounds and sights that change constantly get and hold 
attention. If a speaker wants to be heard throughoui his speak- 
ing, he should make his sound signals loud enough and should 
vary the amount of Bound he uses. A French writer. La 
Motte, in one of his fables remarks, "One day, ennui was 
bom of tmiformity." It must have been so; for the surest 
way to give those to whom you speak " that tired feeling," is 
to be uniform in what you say and do. 

Variay the great need. After all, the surest way to keep 
anyone awake and attentive is to use all possible variety oj 
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maiU^ and manner in speaking. Variety is more than ttie 
Bpice of life; it ia also the keynote of success in speaking. The 
ultimate test of success in speaking is to have those who 
have watched and listened say, "We could not tiiink of any- 
thing except what you were saying, from the time you b^an 
until you finished," or "There wasn't a dull moment." Any 
speaker who can successfully meet this test can win the 
greatest praise ever bestowed upon a speaker — " The people 
heard Inm gladly." Ponder this text carefully. There is more 
in it than appears on the surface. 

VII. SUMMARY 
Learn then, in beginning yoxir study of speech, that there 
are three questions to be answered in finding out whether 
your speaking ia effective: 

1. Is it controlled throughout by a dear purpoaet 

2. Is it easy to hear and plain to seeT 

3. Is it inl^eetingf 

There are no absolute standards more specific than these. 
In speaking and reading there is neither "good" nor "bad"; 
there is only effective and ineffedive. And effectiveness and 
ineffectiveness are always to be measured in terms of what 
the speaking does to the thinking and feeling of the ones who 
watch and listen. 



L State the three teats of eSectiveneas in speech. Cite a case of 
failure on each point. 

2. How can you make your conversation interesting and enter- 
tuning? 

S. Show how your interests differ from the interests of someone 
ebe in the class and indicate how the difference would be important 
for anyone who talks to you and to him, 

4. Make a list of the different kinds of variety which a speaker 
may use. 
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9. Bring to class the moat interestiDg magazine advertisement 
you can find and tell why you think it interesting. 

6. How do you explain the fact that we all ait and loot at a 
victrola Triiile we listen to the eelection wiiich it is playing? 

7. Why do we like music at a motion picture show? 

8. Tell the class about the most interesting experience you ever 
had, aiming to moke it just as interesting to ibe group as you can. 



THE FOCR PHASES OF SPEECH 

A man Speaking is four things, all of them needed in revealing his 
' mind to others. First, he is a will, an intention, a meanii^ which he 
wishes others to have, a thought. Second, he is a user of language, 
molding thought and feeling into words. Third, he ia a tiaag to be 
heard, carrying bis purpose and words to others through voice. Last, 
be is a thii^ to be seen, shown to the sight, a being of action to be noted 
and read through the eye. 

Wooi^sbt: FvndtimeiUala (^ Speech. 

OUTLINB 
I. What Good Speech Involves. 

A. Speech a Four-fold Process. 

B. How Speech Can be Improved. 

n. Speech AfuUj/zed into ElemerUa. 

A. Thought. 

1. Observations. 

2. Memories. 

3. Beliefs. 

4. Purposes. 

5. Tm nginingR . 

6. Reasoning. 

B. Language. 

1. Framing sentences. 

2. Choodi^ words. 

3. Maldng speech interesting In continuous discouiGe. 



3. Word sounds. 

4. Sentence meanii^. 

5. Continuity of sound and interest. 



THE FOUR PHASES OF S'EECH 

D. Visible Action. 

1. Pofiture. 

2. Movement. 



III. The Necessity for Tola! Expression in Speech, 
TV. Astignments. 

I. WHAT GOOD SPEECH INVOLVES 

Here at the beginning of the book we take up the matter 

of What Speech Is, how it works, what important things are 

mvoived in it, and where the most important wires and pipes 

and joints are to be found. 

A. Four Processes Always 

Good Speech is Four-fold. First we discover that Speech 
is a kind of four-cyUndered a£Fair: four necessary sources (rf 
power. They are familiar to all of you: Thought, Language, 
Voice, and Visible Action, When all four are working per- 
fectly. Speech is lovely and powerful; but when something 
goes wrong with any one of them, or with more than one, 
then the machine slows down, or stops altogether. Nobody 
cares to go along the street where other people can hear bis 
two gasping cylinders trying to do the work of four; in the 
same way, people who have rough Voices, poor use of Lan- 
guage, defective Thought, or awkward bodily Activity 
very seldom lead in conversation, cany their point in an 
ai^ument, win votes and subscriptions, captivate and chaim 
audiences, or delight the amusement-seeking public. They 
becwne wall&owers, hermits; tongue-tied, seclusive, afraid 
to call their souls their own. They usually bring up at the 
side (rf the road while the procession of the world's affairs 
goes by. 

If learning to speak better is worth while, then it is very 
much worth while to learn as much as we can as to what 
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Speech is. Let ua, then, talk awhile about the "four cylin- 
ders" that give power to speaking or reading. Or, if you like 
it better, we can make the machine one of e^t, or twelve 
cylinders. In any case, Speech has parts that make it go or 
else make it stop; the more we learn about what these look 
like and how they work, the better we can correct whatever may 
ail our speech. 

Speech and Holding Interest. Thought, Language, Voice, 
and Vi^le Activity, some one or all of these decide whether 
people shall listen with interest, or turn away uninformed 
and unmoved, or else fail to pay any attention to you what- 
ever. To compel others to listen so that they understand 
and appreciate you, you must at least use one of these cylin- 
ders in a superlative d^ree; or, you must use aU of them 
moderately vxU; or else you must be extra good in some of 
them to make up for weaknesses in others. 

To illustrate: you are listening to a man tellii^ how he 
thinks the country ought to be run. He can hold the floor 
and keep people paying attention if he does one of four things 
extra ivell: (1) if he shows he has thought the thing out, or 
presents a strong determination to present his view and to 
back up his determination with positive convictions and real 
facts, or with unique, startling, or agreeable ideas; (2) if he 
uses words and sentences so well that he compels interest 
throi^ their own inherent beauty and power; (3) if he speaks 
in a voice so rich and strong and melodious that people are 
held by the very music and strength of it; or (4) if he shows 
by his bodily actions, by his way of standing or sitting, by 
his use of his hands and head and face and eyes that he is 
intensely in earnest, by the outward marks of being honest 
and mncere and informed, attracting the eye so grippingly 
that the observers and listeners cannot resist the magetism 
of his "personality;" 

A man who is excellent in any one of these ways can get a 
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hetmog and wuid some infiverux over hia feUows. If he ia 
complete master of any two he has talent; if mastery of three, 
genius; if mastery of all four — which never quite happens — 
he can conquer the world. 

But most of us are only halfway worthwhile in either 
Thought, Language, Voice, or Action. So we have to stake 
our chances of success in life on being as gocxl as we can in all 
four. That is the model set in this book; we the common 
people are not much interested in genius, and only a few of us 
are troubled by having great talent. What we care most for 
is to be able to get on in the world comfortably and with 
profit. So here we shall study how to improve communica- 
tion by paying equal aitention to all four of these necessary 
soiuxses of power in speech. 

B. How Speech Can be Improved 
The person whose thinking is muddled and wishy-washy, 
lacking bright ideas or positive convictions or keenness of 
observation, can clarify his thinking, get new ideas, develop 
convictions, and learn how to notice things going on around 
him. That is, as a Thotighi machine he can be remade. 

If he uses Language lamely, lacking a vocabulary, choosing 
words that do not carry his thought, unable to get hold of 
words when he wants them, incapable of making a good 
strong sentence, using poor grammar, cheap slang, and words 
that others do not understand — such a one can be taught how 
to use words so as to carry his thought and meaning with 
power Eind with beauty. 

If it is bis Voice that stands in the way of his meaning, 
then the Voice can be cured. This is as certain as that he can 
be shown how to use good idiom instead of slang or to sub- 
stitute clear ideas for hazy guesses. A cure for unpleasant, 
ineffective, and dull voices is one of the surest things that 
can be won in a study of better speech. 
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Finally, if this troubled speaker is all aims and hands and 
feet or ia muscle-bound or has a back and neck like a nun- 
rod or stands like a sick stork or lops around Hke an animated 
tow-strii^, or is too flashy or fidgety or brash or kittenish — 
even such a one can make himself over into almost a new 
man. At any rate it is perfectly certain that he can be 
taught to drop the stiffness or fidgetiness or loppiness, and 
can team to hold his body and use his arms, feet, hands, and 
face in senrable and effective Visible Action. 

Thought, Language, Voice, Action — ^this is a general out- 
line of what ia necessary to work on if you are planning to 
make people listen to you and to pay attention to your ideas 
and purposes. 

II. SPEECH ANALYZED 

Now let us see a little more clearly what is involved in each 

of these four sources of power. Let us note what the different 

ways are in which we go wrong and on which we can put 

some study and work in order to be set right. 

A. Thoue^t 

How many have ever stopped to think what Thought is? 
Did you ever use your thinker to tiy to catch itself thinking? 
It is rather an interesting game. You need to know what you 
are looking for; particularly if you widi to drive your think- 
ing into a comer so you can take hold of it and mend it for 
better speech. 

"Speech is Carrying Thou^t." First let us correct a 
common false notion. "Speech is a matter of carrying 
Thought," it has been said. Very truly; but there is nothing 
really carried, except the sound of your voice and the looks 
of your acting body; not a thing else. If you make sounds 
and I listen and get sense out of the sounds, you have spoken 
to me. The same is true for making me think by means of 
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what I see your body do; if you make one kind of face at me 
or ebake your finger or nod or move toward me or stiffen up, 
and I see you do it, you can make me do some thinking. 

But I may not think the idea you wanted me to. It is 
altogether a different matter whether the thought I get is 
your thought, the one you loarded me to have, or some other. 
Do not cherish the false notion that thought is really "car- 
ried " ; it is only miggested; stirred up. Failure to know this ia 
why BO many speakers and talkers and reciters go wrong and 
do not get a satisfactory hearing; they hold pleasant little 
conveiBations with themselves, but they do not communicate 
to others. 

So Speech is a matter of using the voice and the body so 
that others get the meaning you wish them to have. 

The elements of Thoi^^t are: 

1. Wliatweo(iserve;thetliingaweaee,hear,feel,taate,Bmell, etc. 

2. What we remember; memories, recollections, and images of 
what we have seen, heard, etc. Also what we have read about, or 
been told. 

3. What we believe; our CDnvictions, pet notjons, "what we know 
to be true," our prejudices, even our mistakes. 

4. What we purpose; our wishes, wants, desires. 

5. What we imagine; ^gtita of ima^oation, fancies, day-dieams. 

6. What we reason out; solnng new problems by old observations, 
memories, wants and beliefs. 

Let ua understand these. 

(1) Obsebvations. The things you see, hear, feel, are the 
basts for all your thinking. They are the beginning of knowl- 
edge. It is easy to recognize that the man who can observe 
more than other people, can think better. The man who makes 
himself better able to see what there is in this world, is the 
man who can use the kind of thinking that will inSuence other 
people. Learn to distinguish the woods from the trees, and 
the trees &om the woods; the different kinds of animal life, 
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different kinds of Sowers, different parts of an automobile 
or watch or gun or sewing machine; what there is to see in the 
life of city and country and town, the ways of men, the laws 
of society, the rules of good conduct and livii^ ; to take notice 
of all the countless things there are to be seen in the world 
around us. 

The more you cultivate keen observation, the better you 
can think, and also the better you can make others think your 
way. 

(2) Memort. But Observation is not worth much by 
itself; it needs aU our post experiences to make it usable as 
thinking. Here Memory steps in, enabling us to use all our 
past life, so that we can think for the present and for the fu- 
ture. 

Can you shut your eyes and see the house where you live? 
Can you recall the road you went down last week or the lake 
you once swam in or a tree you once climbed? Can you hear 
again a song or an orchestra number or the voice of a singer 
or speaker? Can you recall how it feels to ride in a railroad 
train or to slide downJiill or to dance? All this is Mermry, 
stored up in what we call Images. Withoul Images there is no 
thinking. 

The man who has the richest memory store of objects he 
has seen, sounds he has heard, movements he has been 
through, smells, tastes, recollections of the touch of things, 
is the man who has the broadest foundation for rich think- 
ii^. When he wants to get other people to think as he 
wishes, he has abundant stores to work with; he can know 
the things that interest and stir up other people. He can 
call up their images, repaint their pictures, make them relive 
their past lives, pry into their innermost secrets of observe^ 
tion and knowlei^e. 

(3) Belief. When life is full of Observation and Memory, 
then you make up your mind as to what is true and right 
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and worth standing for. This ia Belief. Accordin^y, Think- 
ing should be more or less richly furnished with a coUection of 
conmcHona, principles, pet notions, even crotchets and falla^ 
cies. They are what you work with every day, your guide 
posts for getting around in the world. 

If your convictions and beUefs are not good, you stub your 
social toes, maldng constant errors and "breaks" — conatarU, 
you will notice — getting into trouble with everybody, prob- 
ably landing in the hospital, jail, or insane asylum. You 
have to have usable convictions so that you can live safely 
from one day to the next. The majority of your convictions, 
to be worth having, must be very much like those of the 
people you live with; your family, the people of your school, 
church, comhiunity, state, or nation ; for common beliefs are 
one of the cementing agencies of civilization. 

To be a good speaker you must first Imow what you beliav 
for yourself, and what others believe. Right here many a 
young person who would like to make others do his will, 
finds that he breaks down; he is not sure what he believes 
himself, and has only the haziest notions of what is beUeved 
by other people. He is an insufTerable bore in conversation 
and a failure on the public platform. 

To make good in speaking, find out clearly what you be- 
lieve, see that you have sufficient grounds for your notions, 
state them clearly to yourself, and then be at no end of pains 
to find out what other people believe. A very high percentage 
of the hopeless bores on the public platform are men with a 
high estimate of then* own opinions who never take the- 
trouble to learn that these convictions are not necessarily 
what othera think or ought to be asked to think. 

(4) Purpose. With a mind full of Images from the past. 
Observations of the present, and Beliefs as to what is and 
ought to be, the man who thinks has to know what he wishes 
to use them for and what he proposes to do with them. In 
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oiiifsr words, our minds are full of wotUs and makes. They 
form a very vital part of our thinking; without definite crav- 
ings and desires, no man ever could think on a straight line 
or to any definite outcome. The wishless person is always a 
flabby thinker. If he does not know what he wants, he does 
not know much of anything. What are you driving alf 
Where are you going in your thinking? What do you waiU 
of this world and its people? Most vital questions, these, in 
trying to find out if you can thmk straight. 

All too many boys and girls cannot get along well in con- 
versation, let alone in speaking from the platform, because 
they do not know what th^ are trying to get at; they have 
neither compass, chart, road map, time-table, nor an interest 
in signposts. They are more or less dressed up to go some- 
where, but do not know where it is. Th^ start talking, 
not knowing what they want other people to get from it 
all. It is a painfully common fault in young thinkers and 
speakers. 

Know what you are aiming at; get a real target with a 
bull's-eye in it, and then shoot to make the bell ring. In 
other words, when you speak, have a definite Purpose. 

(5) lUAQlNATtON. When a thiaker has been a good ob- 
server, has remembered what he has observed, has convictiona 
he will stand for, and knows what he wants, then he is hkely 
to become bold and to try new ways of thinking. That is, 
he uses his Imagination. There is no thinking that is v^r- 
ous, courageous, inventive, or foresighted which is not a form 
of Imagination. In truth it is Imagination that makes the 
world <A affairs go round. Without it life would be dull, flat, 
and profitless. The trouble with the feeble-minded man is that 
he has no imagination, or a very poor one; while the trouble 
with the insane man is that he has too much. To be sane and 
■of strong mind means that you must have a lively, but not 
wild. Imagination. 
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All "oew thinking comes from Imagination. Eveiy inven- 
tion, every new theory or rule or principle, every new dis- 
covery or poem or story or oration or play, comes from Imag- 
ination. Even the new things learned in Physics, Chemis- 
try, and Mathematics are the fruits of someone's Imagin- 
ings. Imagination is one of the things that makes man better 
than the animals. Its essence is found in seeing things in 
new relationa, putting two things into the same room or 
test-tube that have never before been there, joinii^ new 
compounds that nobody ever thought of putting together 
before, 

(6) Reasoninq. One form of Imagination is what we call 
Reasoning. You reason when you find yourself in a difficulty 
out of which you cannot get by your old habits. Being 
against a wall, you " figure out " how to get over or around or 
under or through. By means of Observation, Memoiy, 
Convictions, Purpose, and a proper use of Imagination, you 
can find a way past the wall. This is what Reasoning always 
is. It is of no use unless you have Imagination. 

Reasoning is a process of solving problems. When Memory 
and Opinion will not get us what we want, we try Reasoning. 
We apply certain " laws of thought." We try to reduce 
thinking to an orderly basis by following these laws. In this 
way R^sooing hdpe us out of difficulties. 

B. Language 

The T^ht use of words to carry thought is man's highest 
achievement; it is what gives him infinitely greater capacity 
than the lower animals. Words are tools, like knives, axes, 
motors, and dynamos; and it is by the use of tools that man 
possesses his superiority. Men who conunand others and get 
what they want out of the world, are pretty likely to be deft 
with the use of the tools of Language. 

In the use of Language there are three main problems; 
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1. Framing Sentences: putting tfaougbte into words. 

2. Choosing the Bight Words: gramntar, sTotax, good use, 
rhetoric. 

3. Making Talk Continuoita: composition. 

If you cannot get your thought into a sentence, the thought 
is locked up. If you put it into words that your listeners do 
not understand, again it is locked in. If you cannot hold 
interest long enough to make your thought and purpose 
clear, then again the thought is behind a blank wall. Think 
sentences, use the right words, make your talk interesting 
by choosing the right language for it — these Uiree — and 
you employ the full power of Language. 

C. Voice 

Without learning how the Voice gets results there is no 
worth-while study of how to improve speech. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that the voice is some 
miracle matter that defies explanation and knowledge. Also 
do not make the equally absurd mistake of believing that 
your voice cannot be improved; that nature gave it to you, 
and there is no use tampering with nature! No, your voice 
is an instrument, just as much as is a piano or violin. You 
learned to play on it when you were young, and being young 
probably did not learn to play very well. But now that you 
are growing older, you can very easily discover that that 
same voice can go far to make or mar your fortunes, and that 
it will pay to learn how to use it as effectively as possible. 

The voice has several most interesting aspects: 

1. The making of the tones, or vowel sounds. 

2. The making of the consonant sounds. 

3. The shaping of these into word sounds. 

4. Putting words t<^ether into sentences. 

6. Keeping up continuous — ^not continual — talk. 
1, Vowel Sounds. Tones are the sounds that come out 
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of the voice-box. The sounds a baby makes when it opens 
its mouth and howls or coos or sings are chiefly vowel sounds 
Uke goo and dah and yow. It is mostly voioel sound; it comes 
through the voice-box in the neck, the larynx. It is the 
"voidest" thing we do, making vowel soimds. Whether 
you have a voice like a blacksmith's Ele, or like the song 
of a bird, is the result of the way you use your vowels. 
If your voice makes people wish to stop their ears or else ask 
you to talk louder, that again is a matter of how you use 
your voice-box. If you speak all on a level like a fly buzzing 
or ebe jump around up and down the scale like a squeaky 
piece of chalk on a blackboard, then once more it is a matter 
of the way you use the instrument for making tones. TTiis 
is all tremendously important in getting other people to 
listen intelligently and agreeably to what you have to say. 

2. Making the Consonants. A consonant is a sort of 
cUck or catch or puff or buzz or hiss; it can be made without 
using the tone-making instrument, the throat. Consonants 
are made by activity of the lips, tongue, and palate with- 
out needing the sounds from the voice-box. You can get 
the effect by whispering such sounds as p (puh), k (kuh), 
t (tuh). 

3. Shaping Vowel and Consonant Sounds into Words; 
Articdlation and Prondnciation. Making words in just 
the right way is not so easy as it might seem. You do not 
need a critic's ear to notice that many of your compauions 
use different sounds from those you use; they pronounce and 
enunciate very differently. One says car and another says 
cah, one says which and another says vnch; one what, one 
wol; one ad'dress, another address'; some git, others get. 

Good word-shaping — articulation — is one of the greatest 
and most inescapable needs of effective speech. If you can- 
not enunciate distinctly and camiot get the rig^t vowel 
sounds into your words, you violate the code; other people 
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will nusinterpret your signals. It goes even deeper than that; 
you may use the code according to the rules enough to be 
understood, but can still be so unpleasant about it and so 
hard to follow that nobody cares to hear. So there are two 
problems in uttering words correctly: Enunciation, (careful 
use of Tones and Consonants) and Pronunciation (use of 
the i^t sounds as indicated in the dictionary.) 

Poor Articulation and Ltmnesa. The thii^ that ails most 
people who do not talk distinctly and correctly, is that they 
are either lazy around the ynouth and throat — and even all 
over — or else they themselves do not know how well or how 
poorly th^ are making their words. If your ear does not tell 
you the truth about the sounds you make, you may, as 
many have done, very easily go all through life wondering why 
people never take you and your ideas seriously. Whereas 
if your ear is keen and tells the truth so that you can hear 
yourself as others hear you, you can easily correct your poor 
Speech and use it to help you get on in the world. Much 
space in this book will be given up to showing how to arouse 
the muscles that make sounds, and how to train the ear to 
know what your words ought to sound hke to others. 

Mumblera and jumblers are an unmitigated nuisance; 
those who stutter or stammer or lisp are unfortunate; those 
who are too la^ to be distinct are a pest; while those who do 
not know the right way of pronouncing are to be pitied. The 
mumblera say, "Whajadoon?" "Donchoo?" "Getcha," 
"Gimn^," and either we have to listen twice before we get 
it or else we have to translate their lingo into something 
understandable. 

Tlie stutterers and stammerers and lispers and drawlers 
make us forget the sentence idea and keep us from the 
thought. The indistinct keep us imder such strain for words 
that we do not get the meaning of the sentence. And those 
who do not know dictionary pronunciations keep us guessing 
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as to what words they think they are using. Any or all of 
these hold us back from the thought. With them good 
speech ia quite impossible. 

4. CoMBiNiNO Words into Ssntkncbs. The real element 
of sejiae in what you have to say is found in your use of sen- 
tences. Words by themselves mean little, except when 
understood as sentences. Suppose you say, "Horse" by 
itself; the people who hear it will either pay no attention, or 
else they will make a sentence out of what they hear. In such 
a case they will turn quickly, thinking you mean, "Look 
out for the horse," or they will turn idly to see whai it looks 
like, thinking you mean, "See the horse," or else they will 
pay no attention whatever. // they do something about it, 
that will be because they get a sentence idea out of your OQe* 
word exclamation. What we really mean by "Thought" 
in the study of Speech, is the meaniT^^ of sentences. When 
you can put words together into sentences and make them 
mean something to others, you are getting on. Hen you 
can talk sense. That is what Language in Speech is for. 

A good deal of this book will be given up to finding out 
how to get the meaning out of sentences. 

5. Keepinq up CoNTiNDOua Talk. Ordinary conversa- 
tion goes by fits and starts — only a few sentences at a time, 
even for the most talkative. A person can be fairly expert 
at speaking one sentence at a time, and yet be hopelessly 
uninteresting when he talks straight on. 

This is why the true orator is a great man; he can keep 
going interestingly for an hour or more, sometimes for two 
or three. The man who can even make a lively and interest- 
in^ five-minute talk has achieved something very worth while. 
The person who can be interesting aU the lime that he is talk- 
ing, whether it is for three minutes, five minutes, ten minutes, 
or a half hour, is the man who can make the world stop, look, 
and listen. 
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One interesting point about this is that some men who 
cannot hold their own in convereation, do veiy well when not 
interrupted. But on the other hand just because a man 
can give and take in converaation cleverly is no guarantee 
at all that you can afford to let him have the floor and 
monopolize the talk. Some of our best public speakers are 
so bashful in conversation that they do not do at all well at it; 
while many of our brightest conversationalists get nowhere 
as public speakers. The two talents require different train- 
ing: different use of the Voice, different use of tones and con- 
sonant sounds, different ways of saying sentences. 

D. Visible Acttoa: What Can be Seen 
Important as are the use of words and the proper employ- 
ment of the Voice, they cannot by themselves insure a hear- 
ing or arouse interest. People believe more what they see 
with their eyes than what they hear with their ears. Actions 
have always spoken louder than words, and always must. 
Words when written or spoken have easily two meanings or 
else none at all; even the Voice can falsify and prove inaccu- 
rate in showing how people feel and what they wish to say. 
But the body almost always speaks the truth. 

If a man should utter gentle words in a honeyed tone of 
voice but with a scowl, how would it be taken? If the scowl 
be visible, the rest does not count much. Brave words spoken 
with a cowering body convince no one of bravery; the high 
school orator telling his audience what thb country must do 
to be saved, but plainly frightened and showing that he 
wishes the floor would open up and swallow him, never makes 
anybody ache to go out in the world and straighten things up. 
When the bodily activity is visible, we ordinarily believe that 
first; other factors are very likely to be discounted if the body 
tells a straigM and clear tale of what the speaker really feels. 
Witness the moving pictures. Two decades ago men 
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would not have believed that so much could be told to audi- 
ences without words or without the sound of the voice. The 
picture show has revolutionized all this. Now we have to 
rewrite our books on how to carry ideas to others; the old 
ideas are entirely out of date. The body as an instnuneat 
of speech has come into its own. If we omit its power from 
a study of how to be convincing in speech and how to make 
other people take our ideas, we are back in the mistaken 
notions of the last century. It is truer than ever that if you 
really wish to know what a person means, you must look him 
in the eye, watch the movements of his face, notice the set of 
his head, and take full account of his arms, hands, trunk, legs, 
and his general attitude. Only the very cleverest actors can 
deceive people as to what they really think and feel. 

There is a whole new study of bodily action springing up. 
It is known by a formidable name, kineeiology; but it is 
tremendously interesting, really simple, and immensely worth 
while. It teaches how to manage the body. If you think 
that this is not valuable, just watch your awkward neighbors 
and imagine how much happier and more prosperous th^ 
would be if they could handle themselves with some d^ree of 
control. For growing boys and girls there is no auiject more 
tDortky of aitention than the control of the whole body. 

The aspects of bodily control taken up here in the study of 
better speech are: 

1. How to stand or sit; Posture 

2. How to move about; Movement 

3. How to control the limbs and face; Gesture. 

First hold in mind that there is no use studying just for 
their own sake such things as Posture and Gesture, nor 
facial expresfflon, nor how to walk about. These things 
can be worth studying only as they help stir up meaning and 
so convince the people before you that you know what you 
are talking about and mean what you say. They are just as 
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much a matter of " talk " as your words and voice; th^ play 
their part, and a vital part, in canyii^ thought and in making 
other people understand your ideas and feelings. 

111. THE NECESSiry FOE GIVING ALL ONE HAS 
The place of Posture, Movement, and Gesture in good 
Bpeaking is stated most simply is the rule, Use aU you have. 
Talk all over the body. To have Ideas is excellent, even 
necessary; to choose Words wisely and well is great gain; to 
have a pleasant Voice and use it well, insures a hearing; but 
using the body properly adds the touch of completeness with- 
out which there is an essential something lost. No speaking 
is ever the best speaking that does not present the whole man, 
giving his whole self, frank, full, complete. 

Anything less than this invites failure. 1^ one sole prob- 
lem is to tref yow thoughts to others; if you cannot think straif^t, 
you will faU; if you cannot use words in the right way, again 
you fail; and if your voice does not tell its story straight, 
again failure comes; while if the body denies and belies what 
voice and words say, then once more you assure yourself of 
failiu*e. Speech as Thought, Language, Voice, and Action 
is a unified thing; all four must work t<^ther to get success; 
and to get even moderate success you have to use all four 
and use each of them with skill and masteiy. 

IV. ASSIGNMENTS 

1. If a man has a weak voice, what can he do to get attention? 

2. Can a public speaker ever interest audiences if his thought is 
"thin"? Explain your answer. 

S. What groups of people would be most likely to be intea^sted 
la a speaker who excelled in: 

(a) Voice on]y7 (e) Language and Thought? 

(b) Action only? (0 Voice and Action? 

(c) Language only? (g) Language and Voice? 

(d) Thought only? (h) Thought and Action? 
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Answer from among these groups: 

a political meeting a supreme court 

a legialfltive body a mob 

a h^ school class room a chamber of coimnerce 

a high school assembly a Chautauqua crowd 

a jury a church gathering 

a fsodty meeting a vaudeville audience 

4. Observe speakers you hear and rate them on Thought, Lan- 
guage, Voice, and Action; grade on the basis of 25 for "perfection" 
in each phase, r" "■*"'"£ ^^ ^ mnTiinn Tn for the best speaker. 

5. Observe speakers you encounter and note whether they reveal 
the beat types of good Thinking: in Observation, Memory, Beliefs, 
Purposes, Imagination, and Reasoning. 

C. Watch yourself to ascertain which you can do best; Frame 
Sentences, Choose Words, or Keep Talk Continuous. 

T. Listen to your Voice and learn the difference between Tones 
and Consonant Sounds. 

a. What do you leam from public speakers as to the use and 
misuae ol Posture, Movement, and Gesture? 



CHAPTER ni 

MASTERING THE WHOLE BODY FOR SPEECH 

We understood 
Her by her sight; her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might aJmost aoy her body thought. 

John Donne. 

lite silent countenance often speaks. 

We became, by force of unconscious observation, deeply learned 
in the language and the psychology of kine as well as colts. We watched 
the big buU-necked stags as th^ challenged one another, pawing the 
dust or kneeling to tear the sod with their horns. We possessed perfect 
understanding of their battle signs. Their boastful, defiant cries were 
as intelligible to us as those of men. Every note, every motion had a 
perfectly definite meaning .... Sometimee a lone steer ranging 
the sod came suddenly upon a trace of blood. , . . Then with wide 
mouth and out-thrust curling tongue, utt«red voice. Wild as the 
tiger's food-sick whine, his warning roar burst forth, ending in a strange 
upward explosive whine. Instantly every head in the herd was lifted, 
even the old cows heavy with milk stood as if suddenly renewii^; their 
youth, alert and watchful. Again it came, that pr^iistonc bawling 
cry, and with one mind the herd began to canter, rushing with menacing 
swiftness, like warriors answering their chieftain's call for aid. 

Hamun Garlanu. 

OUTLINB 
I. Speaking with tiie Whole Body. 

II. Reasons for Ac^ring Mastery qf the Whole Body. 

A. Without a Controlled Body a Capable Voice is Im- 

possible, 

B. ThinkingforSpeechDependsuponControlofMuscles. 

C. Visible Skoals of Speech are Made with the Whole Body. 

40 
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ni. VieihU Bodily Activity in Speech. 

A. Fundamental Importance. 

B. General Principles, 

1. Activity. 

2. Continuity, 

3. Strength. 

IV. Posture and Bearing. 

A. Definition. 

B. General Principles. 

C. Being "Natural." 

D. Slouchinesa. 

E. Specific Rules. 

V. MovemeTit. 

A. Definition. 

B. Function. 

C. Kinds. 

1. Forward and backward. 

2. To right and left. 

3. Turning. 

D. Proper Amount. 



VI Gesftwe. 

A. Definition. 

B. General Principles. 

1. Every gesture should be of the whole body, 

2. Gestures should be graceful. 

3. Gestures should precede utterance. 

4. Gestures should suggest reserve power. 

C. The Arms, 

1. Hanes of Movement. 

D. The Hands. 

1. Supine. 

2. Prone. 

3. Clenched. 

4. Index. 
fi. Averse. 
6. In repose. 

E. The Head and Face. 
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F. Types <rf Gesture. 

1. Emphatic. 

2. Descriptive. 

3. f 



VII. Bodily Control at Halnt. 

A. Conscious Attention Necessary at First. 

B. Self-CriticiBm. 

C. Habit as the Goal of Training. 

I. SPEAKING WITH THE WHOLE BODY 
What we actually speak with ia the whde body; not merely 
the throat, vocal cords, and mouth, but the wkde body. As 
. you have learned m an early chapter,* speech is a means of 
/ communication through a code made up of signs or signals 
which can be seen, heard, and interpreted. Practically every 
part of the body is useful in speech, and to use less than all 
of it ia to fall short of the highest effectiveness in communi- 
cation. 

Every boy or girl in h^ school has long since learned a 
very high degree of control of his body. If it were not so, he 
could not have entered high school. The problem which 
teacher and pupib undertake together in the Speech class is, 
broadly speaking, that of improving amtrd; deepening it and 
making H more effective. 

II. REASONS FOR ACQUIRING MASTERY OF THE 
WHOLE BODY 

There are three principal reasons why a general mastery 
of the whole body is necessary as a start toward learning to 
speak effectively, lliese are: 

A. Without a controlled body a capable voice is practically 
impossible; for skill in the use of the voice comes only as a, part of 
general muscular control. 

B. Thinking tn speech can be carried on effectively only when a 
general mastery of the whole body has been achieved. 

* Chapter I. 
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C. Without control of bodily movemente there can be no control 
of the speech eignale which people read with their eyes — the easiest 
senate of all that one can read. 

A. Voice and the Whole Body 
Voice is produced by exactly the same sort of activity that 
we use in moving our aiTDs and legs, that is, by the amtradioti 
and relaxation of muscles. Try it and see. Now, since no 
muscle anywhere in the body can be contracted or relaxed 
without aEFectiog every other muscle, great and amall, to 
Bonae extent, any strain or tension in any muscle of the body 
is sure to affect the muscles of the vocal apparatus and thus 
change the diaracter of the voice. Curry says, " No man can 
cramp even his hand or foot or throw his body out of poise 
without more or less perverting his tone, or bring all parts 
into sympathetic relations without improving the vibra- 
tions of his voice,"* Anatomists tell us that there are over 
five hundred muscles which have to act together smoothly and 
properly before we can utter articulate speech sounds. These 
muscles are so woven into other muscle systems that they 
cannot be satisfactorily trained separately. To train the 
voice, therefore, you must "tune up " the whole body. 

When greatly surprised or frightened or excited in any way, 
we are likely to find ourselves tongue-tied or even voiceless 
altogether. During the Great War when the men of the army 
were put into frightful, nerve-racking situations, their speech 
was the first thing to be disturbed. There were Uterally 
thousant^ of shell-shocked soldiers who lost their voices 
entirely. Stuttering, stammering, and complete loss of 
voice were observed to be among the very first symptoms of 
shell-shock. This was to be expected, because under a great 
strain the first type of control that breaks down is that type 
of control which has been latest established. Many of these 
* Curry'. Foundaliona of Expretsion, page 183. 
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men with "aphonia," (loss of voice), retained the control of 
their larger muscles; they could walk and make visible signals 
with their hands and arms; they could even vmte words, yet 
at the very same time they could not utter one single sound 
of articulate language; and in many cases they could not 
make any sounds with their voices at all. The finest and most 
delicate use that we make of our muscles is in speaking. 

B. The Body and ThinUng 

We must learn to think wUh the whale body if our thinking 
is to be worth much for speech, and, more important still, we 
must be able to think with the whole body when speaking. 
When you are angry yoii a^ angry all over. When you are 
sad you are sad all over. You remember the old dog Rover 
who, " when he died, died all over "? He could not help it; he 
was made that way. So are we. You should get over the 
notion that you do your thinking with your brain only. You 
do it with your whole body, with aU there is of you. 

The reason for most people's failure in speech is not that 
they are incapable of thinking; the trouble is that they cannot 
think and speak at the same time. Why? Because speaking 
puts kJBks and twists, strains and tensions, into the muscles 
which they must use in effective thinking, and so renders 
these muscles helpless in doing the work of thinking. The 
most fundamental part of sfieech training is in learning so to 
master the body that we can have all of it at our disposal 
when we speak. 

What happens to you when you have thoi^ht a matter 
out clearly by yourself and yet cannot tell the class or the 
teacher what you think? What happens when you commit 
to memory a dozen lines of poetry and then cannot stand up 
before a group of people and, repeat the words aloud? You 
have all felt the difference between thinking when you are 
alone and thinking while you are trying to speak. The 
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trouble is that when you are trying to tell others something, 
your muacles get all tied into knots; and when this has 
happened your "thinker" is out of commission. MarkTwain 
used to tell about a tiny steamboat on the Mississippi which 
had a very small boiler and a veiy lai^ whistle; he said that 
whenever the whistle blew the engine stopped. That is ex- 
actly what happens to some people when they try to talk. 
The effort to speak involves so much strain that there are no 
muscles left with which to think. Therefore, since it is plun j 
that both voice and thinking are dependent upon a mastery / 
of the whole body, it is evident that what should be first / 
developed is a general physical efficiency. i 

C. Yblble Signals Made with the Body 
Let US turn now to the question of using the body directly 
in mfttri"g speech signals. Everything that people see us do, 
means something. Our bodies, whether we control them or 
not, will inevitably teU things to those who look at us. The 
question is: Do our bodies say what we want them to say? 
The way others feel about us is often enough determined 
by what they see us do, without their knowing why they feel 
that way. When you feel, "I do not like So-and-So," you 
often do not know just why. But in all probabiUty you 
have heard him say something or seen him do something 
that turned you against him. 

A few years ago in Elberfeld, Germany, there were some 
horses that seemed more intelligent than most human beings. 
By pointing out the letters with their forefeet, thus spelling 
out words, they could answer all manner of questions. They 
could multiply, add, subtract, divide, take cube roots and 
square roots, and do many other very marvelous "stunts." 
They amazed all who saw them. Many scientists came to 
investigate. When a screen was placed between the horses 
and the man who had trained them, it was found that they 
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were no loi^r able to do these remarkable things; they acted 
just like other horses. It was shown that the trainer had 
been makii^ very delicate signals with his miisdes, thus 
indicating the answers to the problems which the horses 
were solving. The horses had learned to vxUch his actions 
and interpret the vignals they saw in his almost invisible 
muscle movements. Is it not to be supposed that a human 
being can detect and interpret movements as fine as those 
that can be seen and understood by a horse? It is qften from 
these subtle, almost untuMced, postures and gestures of the 
speaker that we get our deepest impressions of his character. 
What is called "mind reading" is really tnusde reading. 

III. VISIBLE BODILY ACTIVITY IN SPEECH 
A. Fundameatal Inqwrtance of Visible Signals 
When we talk with people we watch them intently. We 
get meanings from what they do, meanii^ at least as defi- 
nite as those we get from their words; in many cases more so. 
The signs which they make with their arms, hands, and heads 
give us more emphatic evidence of their meaning than does 
their language. We have all tried to fool someone by telling 
him a wrong stoiy, have had him watch ua as we tell it, and 
then probably have been disappointed to find that he has not 
been fooled at all. He has watched us while he has been lis- 
tening, and has quite easily decided that we were putting up 
a game on him. Under such circumstances one generally 
says, "I couldn't keep my face straight," that is, one couldn't 
make one's face tell the same story that voice and language 
were telling. When there is a conflict between what we see 
and what we hear, we almost invariably believe what we see 
in preference to what we hear, — "Seeing is believing." 
In Enoch Arden Tennyson says, "Things seen are mightier 
than things beard." 
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B. General Principles for the Use of Bodily Activi^ 
1. AcnviTY. The primary essential is to get the body 
wide-awake all over. What would you think of an automo- 
bile driver who tried to make a new record with only one- 
half of the i^linders in the machine working? Suppose 
the car were a twin-six and only four cylinders were hitting. 
What about the other e^ht cylinders? They would be just 
so much dead weight for the active parts of the motor to pull 
around. The first thii^ to be done is to tune up the motor 
to see that every cylinder is workii^ perfectly and that 
there is nothing misplaced or broken in the engine. 

Just BO with anyone who is to speak. He had better have 
no cylinders missing or out of commission. From the soles 
of bis feet to the scalp of his head, he should be wide-awake, 
alert, alive, and active. It is hard enough to talk with others 
satisfactorily when using oU one's resources; one cannot 
afford to try with less than all. Too many speakers are dead 
from the neck down; and some, except for a little activity in 
the muscles of the throat, jaw, and tongue, are almost dead 
from the neck up. Their arms and legs are either useless or a 
positive hindraace to them. Their bodies do little more 
than support their heads. Frequently not even their facial 
muscles are in the game. 

What we mean by "Activity" need not result in a whirl 
of outward, visible motion. Not at all; at its very best, it is 
an inner activity. It is a general readiness to act. We all 
know the difference between beii^ half-asleep and being 
wide-awake. The man who is half-asleep cannot really talk, 
he can only mumble; while the man who is wide-awake can 
speak out ewnestly and with vigor. No one can be very much 
in earnest, and not have it affect him all over. We say that 
people who are enthusiastic about things, "go in for them 
heart and soul." It would be more accurate to say that 
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they go in for them with their whole bodies. The more deeply 
we feel about thiDgs, the more active we always become aU 
over our bodies. This is true whether the activity may be 
seen of others or whether it is hidden from the eye. 

2, CONTmniTr. The next principle is that of coniinuity, 
or smoothness in the co-ordination of the parts of the body. 
Activity ehould be steady and smooth, not spasmodic and 
jerky. To retmn to the autcxnobile; we want a smooth- 
running ei^pne — ^what the automobUe manufacturers adver- 
tise as "smooth power." When the automobile first came 
into use, it was equipped with a one-cylinder engine that 
jerked the car aloag with a series of starts and jumps. It was 
quite a different affair from the smooth-running sixes, eights, 
and twin-sixes of to-day. Have you ever ridden in an auto- 
mobile when the engine was not running just right? Then 
you know what it is Uke. One minute all the cylinders are 
hitting; the next, three; then two, then one, and then they all 
miss. Bodily activity needs smoothness even more than 
does an automobile. 

3. Strength. Fin^y we want power. Not only should 
our automobile have a dependable, smooth-running motor, 
but it should have power with which to take the driver 
through the mud and up the bills. Just so the speaker should 
be active all over, and all the time, and active enough aU over, 
all the time. 



Let the teacher read aloud certwn selections requirii^ a large 
amount of rather general bodily activity; let the cla^ stand during 
the reading and act as they would if they were trying to communi- 
cate the meaning to others. Let the response be as vigorous as 
poaaible. Get sometbii^ started, right or wrong, for a beginnii^. 
Get out of the rut of old habits. Repeat for snwoifiness and 
strength. 
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IV. POSTURE AND BEARING 
A. Defimtion 
The first thing that observers are likely to notice about a 
speaker, after they have seen his stature, clothes, and general 
dimensions, is the position he takes. Posture is the physical 
attitude of a speaker. The jwst meanings we get from any- 
one who speaks to us come from what we see. 

B. General Principles of Effectiveness 
Stand when speaking so that your posture shows what is 
on your mind. Posture should not call attention to itself. 
It should always be as graceful as possible; that is, it should 
be a proper combining of relaxation and tension, ease and 
strength. It should convince those who see it that the 
speaker means sincerely what he is saying and that he is 
aruaous for others to get his meaning. 

C. Beii^ " Natural " 

Your posture should not tell those to whom you speak that 
you are flippant when you should be serious, impolite when 
you should be considerate, half-asleep when you should be 
wide-awake, uncomfortable when you should be at ease, 
nervous when you should be controlled, informal when you 
should be formal, antagonistic when you should be friendly, 
and uncertain of attitude when you should be clear and 
definite. 

All of the preceding is an attempt to put meaning into the 
advice, "Be Natural," so often urged upon those who are 
learning to speak. "Be Natural," if it means anything help- 
ful, means, " look as though you mean what you are saying." 
It means, " Do not let the task of speaking make you lose con- 
trol of your muscles." No matter how nervous, frightened, or 
embarrassed you may be in conversation or on the platform, 
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learn to cotUrol your muscles so that you can make them say 
what you want them to say. 

In acquiring this control a great deal can be done through 
the exercise of will power. You must cultivate the spirit of a 
certain man who was going into battle. Noticing that his 
knees were knocking together rather vigorously, he said to 
th«n, "Well, shake away! You'd tremble still more if you 
knew what I know about where I 'm going to take you to-day." 
Be too considerate of those to whom you speak to allow your 
posture to say, "I am embarrassed and uncomfortable," 
for that is bound to make those to whom you speak embar- 
rassed and uncomfortable too. 

D. Slouchiness 

Says J. M. Clapp, in Talking Business, "Do not slouch. 
Most of us do that nearly all the time. We do not stand 
erect. We stand with hands in our pockets or on our hips. 
When we walk we sway, or roll, or swagger. When seated 
we relax too much and sprawl back in our chairs. . . . 
We move about jerkily and needlessly. A commercial artist 
of my acquaintance, a highly intelligent man, wore out his 
welcome in the business houses where he had to sell his ser- 
vices, by bis slouchy, careless bearing. . . . His whole 
appearance was sUpshod and queer. People could not believe 
that his mind was really orderly and reliable." • Note that 
last sentence. How do you explain the situation? 

E. Specific Rules for Posture 
It is hardly profitable to give a list of specific rules for 
posture. Almost any posture may properly be used at some 
time or other. When standing up to speak, the we^t of &e 
body should be supported principally on one foot. The vari- 
ous so-called "points " on which the weight may be placed are: 
* TaOmtg Bueineti, p. 42. 
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1. The ball of the right foot. 

2. The ball of the left foot. 

3. The heel of the right foot. 

4. The heel of the left foot. 

The only safe rule is the veiy general rule that your posture 
should make your speech as cotmnciTig as possStle. Ordi- 
narily, as has been indicated, such a posture will reveal alert- 
ness, enei^, earnestness, and friendliness. 



1. Each puiril will work out as many different standing postures 
as he can and present them to the class for analysis and criticism. 
The class will tell what meaning they get from the different postures, 
for what occasion they would be appropriate, and how tixey may 
be made more effective. 

2. Each pupil will work out different sittii^ postmcs, and the 
exerdae will be carried on in the same way as Exercise 1. 

S. Each pupil will stand before the clasa, illustrate p(»sible 
standing postures, and describe the differences in the "feel" of the 
different postures. 

i. Let the class be divided into pturs for woi^ing out the follow- 
ing assignment: Illustrate all possible postures for polite conversa- 
tion, showing what they would mean and to what kind of conversa- 
tion they would be adapted. Then each pair will take chairs before 
the class and demonstrate their findings. 

S. Let each pupil imagine himself doing each of the following 
acts and then let him get the right bodily set to express what he 
thintca and foels: 

(a) Accusing someone. (d) Refusing a petition. 

(b) Defying a mob. (e) Insisting that you are right, 
(o) Pleading for something. (f) TelUng how it all happened. 

V. MOVEMENT 

A. Definitioa 

Practically everything that has been said about Posture 

^plies to Movement, which means changes in posture and 

position. All movement should be purposeful. It should 
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mean just what the speaker wants it to mean and it shmdd 
not contradict what the voice and language are saying. 

B. Functions of Movements 

A certain amount of movement is desirable and helpful 
under all circumstances. It is a way of holding attention 
and of tellii^ those to whom we speak that we are alive, 
alert, and interested in what we are saying. When a rabbit 
or a fox wishes to escape attention, it "freezes" — stands 
perfectly still in ite tracks. In this way it avoids communi- 
cating messages to its enemy. What do we think when a 
speaker strikes a rigid posture and reduces movement to a 
minimum? Are we not Ukely to feel that he is uncomfortable, 
afraid, or embarrassed? Most boys and girls are almost 
never motionless. When they speak on the playground, they 
are constantly on the move; and to speak in public th^ 
should show as much life as they do anywhere else. You 
cannot aohe the problem of movement by Ending still. 

Movement should serve the general purpose of assuring 
the persons spoken to that the speaker feels natural and at 
home while speaking. Movement is also a means of tying 
thoughts together for the audience. It is a kind of punctu- 
ation, of indentation for paragraphing. When you merely 
stand stUI you give much the same impression as does a 
printed page without commas, periods, or paragraphs. 

C. Kinds of Movement 
Movements are of three general kinds: 

(1) Forward and Backward. 

(2) To Right and Left. 

(3) Turning. 

(1) FoRWABD AKD BACKWARD. Often added meaning is 
given to what you are saying if you now and then step forward 
or step back. Fit sudi steps to the changes in your thought, 
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to transition points in your compoeition, and you present a 
form of "speech punctuation." But be sure not to plunge 
and pull like an elephant tied to a stake. 

A single step forward may go nicely with a "therefore," 
"besides," "and moreover," "in addition to this," "above 
all," and kindred connective words. A step backward may 
Bay "yet," "still," "despite this," "granting that." 

(2) To Right and Left. Side-stepping is sometimes valu- 
able — side-stepping literally, not figuratively. It is a good 
variant from continued forward and backward stepping. 
It serves the same purpose; it is also subject to the same 
abuses — swaying like one tied to a stake, and putting in 
steps or swings when they add no meaning. 

The side-step or shifting of weight from one foot to the 
other may go well with "in the meantime," "next," "as for 
that," "to be sure," and "nevertheless." 

(3) Tdbning. One of the best ways of testing your bodily 
control ia to find out whether you can turn easily on an axis 
from your feet to your head. It is one of the simplest thingEi 
in the world to do, when you are not frightened ; but to some 
it ia seemingly impossible. The stiffness eo common in high 
school orators, debaters, and declaimers is almost wholly 
of this kind; inability to tmn on the ankles, at the knee, and 
at the hipa. These novices stand like posts, and when they 
either continue in the one position too long or move about as 
if they were sore all over, the effect is ludicrous or pitiable. 
Only one thing is funnier or sadder — those times when they 
stand this way and then poke their hands about stiffly 
trying to make gestures. It simply cannot be done with a 
stiff body. A gesture should inv<A,ve the whole body and not 
merely the arms and hands. It is very important to be able 
to turn with all muscles and joints freely co-ordinating. 
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D. How Much Movement? 



How much movement shall the speaker use? The answer 
is easy: just enough. But how much is "enough"? The 
answer depends upon the factors that make up the speech 
situation — ^the people who look and listen, the place, the 
time, and what the speaker is saying. Generally it is well 
not to move about very much when beginnitig to speak. 
Some movement there must always be. An earnest or ex- 
cited man will be expected to move about more than an indif- 
ferent or calm man. When those epoken to are sleepy, more 
movement is called for. Lai^ crowds want a speaker to 
move more than do small crowds. The more formal the 
occasion, the less action and movement will be acceptable. 

All movement is quick to carry mess^es to those who see 
it. The popular song of a few years ago stated the case fully 
in the phrase, "Every little movement has a meaning all Its 
own." E^'ery movement a speaker makes may mean some- 
thing; either the right thing or the wrong thing, but some- 
thing. Even the absence of mov^nent has a deep significance. 
Stand stock still, and your audience will believe Uiat you are 
frightened or "stumped" for the next word, 

1, FiDGETiNO. Professor Clapp offers some excellent 
advice on this point. "Do not fidget. Most of us do that 
also. There are few people who have not the habit of strok- 
ing the face, moving the feet, playing with watch-chains or 
keys, tipping their chairs when seated, moving articles on 
the desk aa they talk, etc. A young real estate operator of 
my acquaintance has to meet people constantly, either indi- 
vidually in conversation or in talks before committees. He is 
an extremely alert, Hvely young man, but he seems unable 
to control hia enei^y. When he talks he cannot keep on the 
floor. As soon as he gets interested he rises on bis toes, 
bends his knees, sways about, until you grow nervous watch- 
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ing him. Another man is a sales manner of prominence, a 
man personally of dignity and confidence. When he talks 
he straddles his legs, sways back and forth before his listeners, 
and is forever ramming hands in his pockets, stroking his 
face and brushing his hair. He has never learned to control 
his energy and direct it all toward hia one purpose,"* This 
quotation indicates that movement, to be helpful in speech, 
must be purposeful, that is, under control and used as one 
form of the speech code. 



L Let each pupil give a pantomimic characterization of the 
following types of persona: 

(a) Liv«Jy, eDergetic, alert. 

(b) Dull, apathetic, slow. 

(c) Self-conscious, diffident, embarrassed. 
<d) Self-assertive, coniident, composed, 
(e) Proud, haughty, egotistic. 

The pupils may add to this list indefinitely, bringing in panto- 
mimic character sketches of interesting types which they have 



Z. Let each pupil, from a story he has read, select a description 
of a character, his walk, actions, general appearance, etc., and 
read the passage to the class playing the part as described. 

3. Extend an arm as if pointing at a flock of birds in the air, 
then eay, "3ee those ducks flying from one horizon to the otherl" 
Turn the ^ole body on the center axis, changing we^t from one 
foot to the other, and letting your hand point from one horizon to 
the other wilAout changing the relative position of hand, arm, and 
trunk. Do it with each arm and then with both at once. 

VI. GESTURE 
A. Definition 
Gesture is that part of the speech code by which communi- 
cation is accomplished through the visible activity of hands, 
arms, shoulders, head, and face. The difference between 
* TaBeiag Busineai, p. 42. 
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movement and gesture as the tenna are used in this book is 
that gesture is rratricted to apply to the speech activity of 
certain parts of the body, while movement is used to de- 
note more general and total actions such as changes in pos- 
ture and position. Lively conversation is largely made up 
" of gestures. 

Almost any activity of the instruments of gesture may at 
some time be effective, and, just as in the case of movement, 
not only gesture but absence of gesture is pretty sure to 
carry meanings. If hands, arms, head, and face are inert 
and immobile, they still carry meanings. Moving or motion- 
less, they mean something all the time. No speaker can 
dodge the problem of gesture any more than he can dodge 
the problems of posture, movement, clothes, or a clean face. 

B. General Principles of Gesture 
There are certain rather definite conventional restrictions 
which have been placed upon gesture, certain general prin- 
ciples of effectiveness, widely accepted, to be neglected at the 
speaker's own risk. Let us now consider some of these gen- 
eral princQiles. 

1. Every Gestwre Shmdd beef the Whole Body 
Gesture is not something to be added on to speech; it is an 
integral part of speech and should be trained into the total 
activity of the whole body. In gesture no joint or muscle 
liveth unto itself alone. All our gestures are affected by 
what the basic muscles do — those of the back, trunk, arms, 
1^3, and neck. These muscles are the earliest to be mastered 
in infancy and their habits are most deeply fixed. Also the 
activity of these muscles is most easily understood as speech 
signs, ajid such activity makes or mars the effect produced 
by the more delicate muscles of the hands and face. Very 
often the cause of awkwardness in the wrist or elbow may 
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be found at die ankle, knee, or hip. The stiff hand poBitions 
of boys and girls are aknost fdways the results of tensions in 
the larger muscles of the body. A gesture seldom is effective 
unless it originates in and is an integral part of a general 
aUitude or actimty of the body. 

2. Gestures Should be as Gractful as Possible 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to state the principle 
ne^tively and say that gestures should not be awkuiard. 
Awkward gestures call attention to themselves; they cease 
to be signs and are noticed as things in themselves. Grace- 
fulness means that the action should be both easy and strong. 
In gesture the curved or broken line is more graceful than 
the straight line. Jerky, abrupt, and angular gestures are 
Ukely to call attention to themselves and away from the 
meaning. 

3. Gestures Should Precede Utterance 
,. We have seen that gesture as a part of general physical 
^activity develops before voice and language. Men almost 
always speak first by posture, movement, and gesture; and 
after that by words. Watch others and see bow this works. 
Reverse this order and you get comic and ludicrous effects. 
Say something with voice and words first and then add the 
gestures and see what happens. Tell someone, "The child 
was so tall." Wait until you have spoken the words and then 
indicate "so tall" by gesture. This will prove to be funny 
because you have broken the law that gesture should come 
before voice and words. "Ideas are conveyed largely by 
suggestion; not by detailed spelling out of a message, but by 
a flash, a picture. We flash an idea across and then spell it 
out in words to verify it," * 

•J. M. CUpp, ToMng Businen, p. 61. 
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4. GeHurea Skouid Suggest Reserve Power 
There should ahnost invariably be in every gesture a si^ 
geation of reserve strength. No matter how vigorous a ges- 
ture may be, it should leave the impression that the speaker 
eould be more emphatic if occasion demanded. When ges- 
tures lack reserve they are likely to call attention to them- 
selves and to carry wrong meanings. A speaker should always 
appear to be in control of his gestures. In order to do this, 
cultivate reserve, Hamlet says to the players, "Yet in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and b^et a temperance that may 
give it smoothness." Excellent advice! By "temperauoe" 
Hamlet means what we are here calling reserve. 

C. The Arms 

1. Planes of Movement 
The arms move in two general planes : up and down, and 
ddewise. Sidewise they move from the center of the trunk 
outward. All arm gestures should involve the wtude arm. 
The impulse should start from the shoulder — really from the 
feet — and should bring into action the whole arm clear out 
to the finger-tips. The principle of reserve applies to the 
movement of the arms. They should rarely be extended to 
the limit, but should rather leave the suggestion that if there 
were something more s^ificant or extensive the arms could 
do more. Strike a balance between a stra^ht arm efiFect and 
a crooked elbow. Be strong, yet free. 

D. The Hands 

Excepting the face, the hands are the most delicately ex< 

pressive part of the body. The sigiM which can be made with 

the hands are practically innumeraUe; yet the meanings of 

certain hand positions are very definite and almost univer- 
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sally understood. Wherever a hand is seen in one of these 
so-called basic positions it is given this fixed meaning at once. 
These basic positions are: 

1. TAe/famf£iuptn«, that is, palm upward. This is a fogD which 
means in general that the statement is one which the 
speaker approves, jwari, likes. 

2. The Hand Prone, that is, palm downward. This is the 
reverse of the Hand Supine, and as a speech sign it means 
exactly the opposite. It ordinarily suggests disapproval, 
dialilte, disgust, contempt, opposition. 

3. The Clenched Fiat expresses irdensUy. It is used to indicate 
great earnestness, depth of conviction, power. 

4. The Hand Index, that is, with the first finger extended. 
Tias pointe oul somethii^, a person, a place, a fact, an idea, 
or a sentiment. It is used to compel someone to see a point. 

5. The Hand Averse, that is, palm outward. It su^ests 
repulsion, aversion, warning. 

6. Hands in Repose. When the hands are not beii^ used in 
gesture, they should be kept in such a position as to be most 
ready for use. The question is often asked, "May I clasp 
my hands behind my back, or put them into my pockets?" 
or "May I grasp a coat lapel with th«n?" There surely 
are times when these hand positions are perfectly accept- 
able. The only difficulty with these ways of disposing of 
one's hands is that when thus disposed of the hands are not 
readily available for use when wanted. With a speaker 
\riio is standii^ before others the conmionest hand position 
is one of relaxation, the hands hanging at the side. Above 
all things, beware of locking your hands somewhere and 
forgetting what you did with tiiem. Keep them ready. 

E. The Head and Face 

In s(mie ways the head is the beat of all instruments of ges- 
ture. An armless speaker could be very effective in speaking 
if he knew how to use his head, literally as well as figuratively. 
Hie bead and face are the center of attention for those who 
look at and listen to the speaker. When people look at yaa 
they really look at your face. What the head and face do 
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cannot possibly escape notice. Therefore, let the face and 
bead give no signs of meanings which you do not want them 
to give. If your words suggest pleasure and gladness, smile; 
if tiiey are solemn, do not grin — be sober. In learning to 
control your face it is a good plan to watch the faces of others 
closely. 

Practice before your mirror to make your face flexible and 
expressive. Again, turn away from the mirror; get your face 
set to express some definite meaning; then turn to the mirror 
and observe your expression, making every effort to maintain 
it while you observe it. Cultivate an expressive face; people 
do not like to deal with a stolid mask. Be able to tell the 
truth with facial expression. 

F. Types of Gesture 
Here are three general types of gesture, classified accord- 
ing to three general purposes for which we may make ges- 
tures. These are: 

1. Emphatic Gestures. Such gestures as slapping the 
hands together, shaking the bead, stamping the foot, are m^de 
for the purpose of drawing attention to what is being said. . 
The characteristic thing about this type is the vigor of execu- 
tion. These gestures are interpreted to mean that the speaker 
is very much in earnest about what he is saying, or at least 
that he is very anxious to have the attention of those to 
whom he is speaking. 

2. Descriptive Gestdbes. Gestures of this type are used 
for the purpose of making clear the size, shape, and location 
of physical objects and their relations to each other. If you 
are describing a box, you indicate with your hands what its 
dimensions are; its length, breadth, and thickness. EarUer 
in this chapter you were asked to tell us how tall a child was. 
When you placed your hand out before you, palm downward, 
to show his height, you were making a Descriptive Gesture. 
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When you Bay, "There were three windows and a door," you 
may use descriptive gestures to indicate their relative positions. 
3. SnoGBSTivE Gebtdbe. The words "suggestive" and 
"gesture" look alike. Consult the dictionary and see what 
their derivation is. Gestures which are symbols of ideas and 
feelings are called Suggestive gestures. These reveal the 
speaker's emotion. In a sense, these gestures are like De- 
scriptive gestures, but there is one important difference; De- 
scriptive gestures picture objects and relations which may be 
seen with the physical eye, while Suggestive gestures pre- 
sent ideas and feelings. Examples of Suggestive gestures are; 

a. "The whole round world"; both arms up and extended, the 
body turning on the center axis from one side to the other. 

b. "We rushed forward"; a hand and arm sweeping out ahead, 
a forward step. 

o. "Every inch a king"; rising to fullest possible stature; 
but not on tiptoe; hands clenched at sides. 

d. "The storm swept everything before it"; turn whole 
body, arm and hand sweeping from before the face to ex- 
treme right or left. 

These su^estive gestures often say what we cannot pos- 
sibly put into words. Here we touch the in6nit« possibilities 
of communicating with others by means of delicate, refined 
control of our muscles. How much can be seen in the facial 
expression, the shrug of shoulders, the movement of a hand 
outward or upward! The moving picture actor has to suggest 
practically everything to us by his gestures. Study the screen 
artists to see how wonderful is this art. 

VII. BODILY CONTROL AS HABIT 
A. Conscious Control Necessary in Beginning 

Do not make the mistake of assuming that the authors of 
this text-book advocate the kind of conscious control of the 
body in speaking which would direct attention to posture, 
movement, and gesture in real speaking. The movement of 
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muscles in speech should be habitual, that is, done uncon- 
sciously. We should no more think about our tongues, lips, 
anns, and faces when actually speaking than we should think 
of our fingers in playing the piano. But to improve our 
speech, we must kam cansdmialy, just as we must learn con- 
sciously if we are to unprove piano playing. 

Suppose you wanted to improve your game of golf. As- 
sume that you have played golf for some time and that you 
play fairly well. If so, your golf habits are more or less fixed. 
Now, you hire an expert to teach you how to play better. 
He shows you that you have not held your club properly, 
that your stance is not as good as it should be — that you 
stand too close to the ball. He makes you give amsdaua 
oUerMon to some of these things. You discover that when 
you p^ conscious attention to how to bold the golf stick you 
cannot at first play as well as you did before. Conscious 
learning of new habits is always a slow and tedious process. 
Most of us are like the girl who began to take ai^png lessons. 
A friend asked her how she was getting on and she replied, 
"Ob, I have quit taking lessons. I found that it would take 
me a year to leam to sing as well as I thought I could dng 
already." 

B. Self-criticism 

In order to unprove, we must leam to see and hear our- 
selves and to crUvnse ourselves conslnictively. The old poet 
tells of the centipede that was walking along the road one 
day when someone inquired, " Which leg moves after which?" 
When the poor creature b^an tiying to figure out the answer, 
it could no longer walk at all, "and fell exhausted in the 
ditch." The point of the story for us in the present connec- 
tion is that if the centipede had wanted to improve its walk, it 
would have had to keep rig^t on figuring until it got out of 
the ditch and b^^ walking differently from any way it had 
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ever walked before. At first it probably would not have been 
80 rapid ia walking, but as the new method became more and 
more automatic, it could have become more eSunerd than it 
had been. 

C. Unconscious Habit as the Goal of Training 
The object of the study of Posture, Movement, and Ges- 
ture is not at all to make one's self conspicuous before others, 
but to make it possible for one to uaehia whole body uncon- 
scimtaly as an instrument for sending messages to the eyes of 
those to whom he speaks. The ultimate, the best, and indeed 
the only advice is, " To get better speech habits, use all your 
powers." 



1. Comment upon the following advice from a recent text-book 
on Speech: "The Speaker should eichaust his vocal resources before 
resorting to gesture." 

S. Each student is to come out before the class and say as much 
s he can of the following in the visible code, without using ai^ 



1. I will have absolutely nothing to do with iti 

2. Nonsense, perfect nonsense! 

3. Well— after all, I am in doubt about it. 

4. Nevertheless, I shall stand by what I have said, no matter 

what you think. 
6. Take caret Don't do that a.ena. 

6. Be quiet back there! 

7. Do you really mean that? 

8. Aha! Not that time. 

9. Impossible! It can't bel 

!0. That does not concern me in the least. 

11. Your offer pleases me greatly. 

12. That amuses me more than anything I have beard in a long 

time. 

13. If I could only do something! 

14. Who? Why, absurd! 

16. Here I am! What do you want with me? 
16. At your service! 
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17. From my heart I thank you sincerely. 

18. I am to blame; I confess it. 

19. I am dazed, confused, overcome by what I have jufit learned. 

20. I give up. You are stronger than I. 

21. Stay away from met 

22. No, DO, no I 

23. Don't tell met I don't want to bear a word of itt 

24. That is perfectly dieguBting to met 

25. I am not afraid t 

26. Shall I tell him about it or shall I keep it to myself? 

27. What shaU I do7 

28. That is a maUcious lie I 

20. That makes no difference to me I 

30. Did he go out that door, or that one? 

31. Kun, quickt 

32. Don't do iti Wait a minute, pleaset 

33. Oh, how splendidt 

34. Wonderfully impressivel 

36. Heaven be thanked for that! 
3fl. Now, what do you want? 

37. I have nothing to apologize for. I can face any man with a 

clear conscience. 

38. I feel friendly toward youF 

3d. I am confident that I can do it. 

40. Further than that I know nothing. 

41. Yes, I am in a bad fix. 

42. One is as good as the other. 

43. Decide, then, to take one course or the other. 

44. I was glad to be left out of it entirely. 

45. I feel very uncomfortable. 

46. I cannot do anythit^; about it. 

47. Come on, don't be afraidi 

48. You may be right. 

49. My, but it is cold in here! 

50. Just a word before you go. 

51. What was that noise? 

52. Keep still a moment! 

53. How I wish that I could do it! 

54. Now, wait a minute! Don't get excited! 

55. That makes me very ai^ry. 

56. I defy you! 
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57. Let me never see you here &gam[ 

58. I hate Mm! 

50. Under no circumstances t 

60. Let me see, what waa his name? 

61. This is just between us. 

62. That puzzles me greatly. 

63. I am the most important person here! 

64. What I promised, I have done! 

65. I have offered you everything. 

66. The waves were fifty feet high. 

67. The cliff rose steep and high above me. 

68. Don't disturb yourself, sit still) 

69. I thank you, that is sufficient. 

70. All that now lies behmd me! 

71. I implore you! 

72. It was so wide. 

73. I cut it right through the middle. 

74. From high in the air to the depths of the seal 

75. He made his way through the crowd. 

76. What a contemptible man! 

77. Just explain this, will you? 

78. One must always keep this clearly in view. 

79. That is my own affair. 

80. Let me think, how did that go7 

81. I don't understand you. 

82. Tell me the truth, now! 

83. Hold on, not so fast! Come back herel 

84. I warn you! 

85. Leave the room! 

86. Please go! 

87. First, second, third. 

88. That is a very delicate matter. 

89. I am listening. 

90. For such a reward? I should say noti 

91. Where have they all disappeared to? 

92. This for me? I am amazed! 

93. Fine! How could you do it? 

94. I am embarrassed. 

95. I feel Uke a king! 

96. As far as the east is from the westi 

97. Pull down that flag! 
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a. Each student vill practice saying the following, ueing voioe 
and pantomime together: 

1. Talent is something, tact is everythingt 

2. The stick was so long and to big around. 

3. Let me explain: I was here and he was there. 

4. Don't you know me? 

5. No, I shall never do it, neverl 

6. Too low they build who build beneath the starsl 

7. I protest against the action. Stop! 

8. Gentlemen may cry, "Peace, peaoel" but there ia no peace. 

9. Deep stillness settled down over the plain. 

10. The majestic mountain lies two miles above the surround- 

ing hills. 

11. A touchdownl A touchdownl We have won the gamel 

12. Go straight down this street, then turn to your right, and 

you will find the place at the top of the hill over there. 

13. There ia the door. Get out! 

14. The point I wish to make is this: 

15. As far as the east is from the west. 

16. You have had your iihance to talk; now you listen to me. 

4. Let the chiss divide iteelf into groups and present motion 
pictures, eliminating voice and words. Let one student in each 
group act as the director and explain the story to the same extent 
aa the director of the real movies does by the words thrown on the 
screen. Scenarios may be written and presented in writing to the 
teacher beforehand. 

6. Hiram Corson quotes Archbishop Whstely as saying, "Enter 
into the spirit of what you read, read nalitraUy, and you will read 
well." In criticising this advice Professor Corson writes, "Such 
instruction as this is not unlike that which Hamlet gives to Guilden- 
stem, for playing upon a pipe, and would be, in the majority of 
casea, hardly more efficacious: 'Govern these ventages with your 
filers and thumb, {pve it breath with your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most excellent music. Look you, these are the stops.' 
Guildenstem replies: 'But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance of harmony; / have not the gkiU.' The last sentence tells the 
whole story." Cobbon, The Voice and Spiritual Education, pp. 14, 
17. 

Make a talk explwning the forgoing in the light of the text thus 
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VOICE 

ORAL EXPRESSION 

All trae culture, to be true, must be unconsckiua of the prooeea which 
induced it. But before it is attained, one must be more or lees 'under 
the law,' until be become a law to himself, and do apontaneouBly and 
uncouBciaualy what he once had to do consciously and with effort. 
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I. The Voice Vital to Good Speech. 
n. The Ifatureqf Voice. 

A. Voice B8 Vowel Tone and Consonant Sounds. 

B. Voice a Phase of Breathing. 

1. Vocal purity. 

2. TJeing the proper tone. 

3. Vocal strength. 

C. The Sounds of American Speech. 

1. Vowels. 



in. Voice and Wordt. 

A. Pronunciation. 

B. Articulation. 

IV. Voice and Sentence Meaning: Oral Expression. 
A. What Sentence Meaning Involves. 

1. The attitude of the speaker. 

2. The sentence sense. 
V. Analysis of Sentence Meaning. 

A. Revealing the Speaker's Attitude: ExpreaeivenesB. 
1. By kind of tone. 
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2. By strength of voice. 

3. By rate. 

4. By level of pitch. 

B. Making the Sentence Understood: Emphasis. 

1. By variety of pitch. 

(a) The slide. 

(b) The step. 

2. By variety of time. 

(a) Holding the tone. 

(b) Pausing. 

(c) Phraeing. 

3. By variety of vocal strength. 

C. Ideas that Need Emphafiis. 

VI. Conlimiity in Speech. 

A. The Incessant Need of Variety. 

I. THE VOICE VITAL TO GOOD SPEECH 
You have lived your years with your voice; do you know 
how it sounds? Strange as it may seem, most people do not 
know what their voices sound like. Yet this is entirely under- 
standable; because of the very fact that every man, havii^ 
lived with the voice that has brought him to his present state 
of life, finds it ea^ to assume that this voice must be at 
least good enough. This is the way people explam them- 
selves when they either do not know how large a part ia 
one's success or failure Voice plays, or when they have defec- 
tive ears. The number of people whose vocal methods need 
no improvement is very small. The number who have a most 
ui^nt need in that direction is amazingly large. Another 
group of people, though, are neither indifferent nor ignorant of 
the evils of poor voice: those who have had painful experi- 
ence with a lisp or stammer or drawl or thick tongue or habit 
of jamming all their words tc^ether. They know they are 
hurt by their voices, but they do not know what to do 
about it. 
You will find it interesting to get acquainted with your own 
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voice, to hear yourself as otiiers hear you. You will find sur- 
prises in store. Have you ever heard your own voice in a 
dictaphone or phonc^aph? The usual excl^nation when 
you hear it for the first time is, "Is that my voice?" And 
friends always assure you that it "sounds just like you." 
We need a formal introduction, our voices and we. This 
chapter will give you, the reader, a chance to put you and 
your voice on better speaking terms. 

The reason why everybody can afford to study his own 
vocal ways is that the voice is either an outlet to thought 
or a bar across its path. Thou^ts worked out into words 
in your mind cannot influence other people unless they 
can get out. For speech this means that they must use the 
vocal passage. In speech the only thing a word can be to a 
listener is a sound. The voice has everything to do in decid- 
ing whether or not your words are going to make sense and 
induce people to listen to you. The person with such a bar 
between his thoughts and other people is in a pretty sad 
case; he needs help; he is a good de^ of a cripple. And few 
there are whose voices are complete outlets free from any 
bar. 

Daily PrcuMce Profitable. It is of interest to the learner 
that a little work on the voice goes a long way; that is, if 
intelligently done. A few minutes a day spent on trying 
deHberately to remove some defect in your voice, will do a 
surprisingly large amount of good. This ia especially true of 
young people, whose voices are not yet fixed for life. You 
have all noticed how people admire the man or woman with 
a good voice; the chance is yours for getting some of the same 
benefits by a httle faithful training. Take this chapter se- 
riously and properly, and you will be received on better terms 
almost everywhere you go. 

Let it be remembered that an important part of the train- 
ing of voice is training also of the ear. Until you can know 
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what your voice sounds like to others, you cannot hope to 
correct it very suocesafully. So one of the first things to 
leam is to hear yoiu-self a» you ore. This you can do hy 
listening carefully to others, then comparing yourself with 
them. Here is a leaaaa you can begin any time. 

n. THE NATURE OF VOICE 
B^ore we can start to correct our voices, after we have 
begun to suspect what they sound like, we have to know 
what to look for. Just as with an automobile or watch you 
catmot safely make changes unl^s you know the various 
parts. There are five main amaideratuma in the use of the 
voice, five main sources of success or failure, five ways of 
finding an outlet to your thought or else of putting a bar 
across its path. Th^ are: 

1. The Vowel Sounds; Tone. 

2. Consonant Sounds. 

3. Word Sounds or Fonns. 

4. Expression in Sentenoee. 

5. Making Contmuous Talk Interesting. 

A. Vowel Tones and Consonant " Noises " 
Wkai the Tone is. The tone part of your voice is the thing 
the voice is built on; the sound made by the voice-box, or 
larynx. The way to recognize it is first to talk and then to 
whisper. The difference between talking out loud and whis- 
pering is that in one you use tone and in the other you do not. 
Good speech is always rich in tor^e; one form of poor speech 
has too much of the effect of whispering. ItjB_thg_tQnfiT-th»- 
I sound from the voice-box, that has to be studied and culti- 
TOted. 

What Consonant Sounds Are. The special mark of conso- 
nants is what the psychologists call "noises." These noises 
are different from tones in that they are short, almost instan- 
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taneous. They are in the nature of explosions, puffs, dicks, 
catches, clucks, hisses. In the main they require consider- 
ably activity around the mouth and throat. These "noises" 
must be made with alertness or they miss the marie. 

B. Voice as a Phase of Breathing 
How Tone is Made. Tone is a special form of exhalation of 
the air from the lungs. It is breath set in vibration by the 
vocal cords on its way out. The breath can be sent out of the 
mouth or nostrils without coming in contact with the vocal 
cords, or it can blow against them and cause th^n to vi- 
brate. When it does so, it makes Tone. Thus br^Huogisa 
thing to be studied if we are to understand and correct Time. 
Note the steps in breathing: 

(a) Flattening the diaphragm, 

(b) Hardening the abdomen. 

(c) FilUng the chest. 

(d) Emptying the chest. 

(e) Relaxing the abdomen. 

(f) Letting the diaphragm rise. 

The Lungs. People talk about the lungs as the things that 
do our breathing for us; no, the lungs are helpless bags, they 
can do nothing; they merely are there to be filled or emptied 
by certain muscles. These muscles are around the lungs, and 
below them. The most important of these is the muscle we 
call the diaphragm. It is the power that provides for most of 
the opening and closing of the lungs. The rest is done by the 
muscles of the lower abdomen and those connected to the 
ribs. But do not forget that the active agent iu breathing 
is musdes; and in training your breathing you are not train- 
ing lungs, but these muscles. 

Note how the lungs work. If you had a soft leather sack 
inside another sack of strong flexible rubber and both had the 
one outlet, the inside sack would fill and empty whenever 
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the outer and stronger sack was made larger or smaller. The 
lungs are the inner sack; the outer is made up of the chest 
wall which can be expanded and contracted by the action of 
muscles. These muscles cause the air to rush into and out of 
the lui^s. 

Remember that the lungs do not "do" anything; they 
merely are there to be filled and emptied by the action of the 
surrounding muscles. 

The Diaphragm. The most effective of the breathing mus- 
cles is the diaphragm. This is a broad flat muscle placed like a 
floor under the lungs, all the way around the body. It is 
attached to the outside walls of the abdomen. When it is 
relaxed, or soft, it is large and expanded in size like any other 
muscle; when it is tensed and hardened, also like any other 
muscle, it is smaller and drawn in. This means that relaxed 
it arches upward, (.^~~— v) and tensed it is flattened out 
(■'■ ' ). You can see how this affects breathing; when 

the diaphragm is kardeTied and straightened, it is lower than 
when it is soft; it thus exerts a pull on the lung bag, and the 
air comes rushing in through the nose and mouth, filling all the 
thousand little crannies in the lungs. When it is relaxed and 
allowed to arch upwards ^ain in its relaxed portion it 
sends the wr out of the lungs. 

The Muscles of the Abdomen. So much for eaay everyday 
breathing. But we can do more than use just the diaphragm; 
we can get more air by using the muscles of the abdomen 
below the diaphragm. The diaphragm is just below the ribs. 
Draw a triangle with its apex at the bottom of the breast 
bone, its sides along the ei^es of the ribs, and its base across 
the lower edge of the ribs; in there is your diaphragm. But 
below this are many muscles that can be used in breathing, 
the muscles of the abdomen. To them the diaphragm is 
attached, and when they pull hard, more power is given to 
the diaphragm. Try it and see how it works. Take a deep 
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breath and notice that first you bardeD below the breast 
bone; then when it comes to taking in still more air, you 
harden all around the abdomen, making it hard all over. 
This is real <d}dominal breathing. 

Then to get your lungs really full, you pull the muscles 
around the ribs in all directions, out and up. You can also 
pull on them with the muscles of the ribs, shoulders, and back. 
Try it; having made your abdomen hard; notice that the 
attempt to fill completely is an expanding of the chest in all 
directions. This chest breathing should come second, not 
first. 

To correct your breathing, observe this natural order: (1) 
harden the diaphragm, (2) harden the abdomen, (3) lift and 
expand the chest. 

How Breathing Helps Tone-Making. But how does breath- 
ing make Tone? This is the next step. It is important 
because Tone-making b not quite the same as breathing. 
For in the first place it is only one-half of it, the exhalation 
half; the tone is made by the breath on its way out. 

The diaphragm and other muscles do not work quite 
the same for tone-making as for exhaling one 's breath in 
ordinary breathing. The chief difference is that when you 
are merely breathing, you let go suddenly when you exhale. 
Take a deep breath and then exhale; notice how you merely 
quit holding tight and relax suddenly. Right there is the 
difference between tone-making and breathing; in tone-Jnak- 
ing you have to hold on. In other words, you must control the 
air on its way out. ConiroUed breathing is positively necessary 
for making tone. Try it with the sound ah; inhale deeply 
and then utter the ah with a prolonged tone. To do so you 
must hold on to your breath and let it out, not with a gasp, 
but by degrees. The same is true for singing; breathe as 
normally, but hold the tone and the breath. So the problem 
of breatliing for speaking is this: 
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(1) to get the lui^ really fvU by using the whole set of 
breathing muscles, and 

(2) to Tegviaie the passage of the air out of the lungs into 
the throat. 

Keep the Abdomen Hard. The secret of success in holding 
the Tone is in hardening the abdomen. The more you can 
"get the watermelon effect " below the chest bone, the better 
your chance for controlling the passage of air. Take the 
sound ah again. Inhale as shown above; be sure to harden 
the whole abdomen; hold the tone ah for ten seconds; then 
during the making of the Tone note that the abdomen grad- 
ually shrinks in size. Don't worry about the lungs, they will 
take care of themselves if you work the abdomen aright. 
Do it again and note that the secret of success is in the 
diaphragm and the whole abdomen. 

Thus letting go gradually with the diaphr^m and abdo- 
men enables you to hold the tone. Now to make that tone 
clean and pure, so that the people will like to hear it, you 
must control this effort of letting go gradually. Here is where 
much practice is needed, and it is the point at which many 
people go wrong in their use of voice. For one thing, they 
let go of their breath too fast and merely gasp; you can notice 
this effect in little children trying to tell a story: " 'N then 
— gasp — I took hoi' of his tail — gasp — and,— gasp— and — 
gasp again — what do you think he did — gasp! " You have 
heard it many times, and probably have done it yourself I 

You get the same effect when a man talks about the " whole 
round world" with quick sharp tones; it does not produce 
the effect at ^1 of thinkii^ of the "w-h-o-I-e r-o-u-n-d 
w-o-r-l-d." Say the line "Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean, roll." Probably at first you will exhale too fast, and say 
it too quickly, and it will not seem to mean much. Now hold 
the abdomen hard, and say it " Ro-1-1-1 on-n-n, thou-o« dee-eep 
and da-ar-r-r-k blue o-o-ooean-n, r-r-o-o-o-l-l-l," If you 
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control ihe relaxing of the abdomen, you can do this; if you 
cannot, you fail. Yet that is the only way the line has at^ 
worth-while sense. Practice this effect with other sentences, 
and note the workings of the abdomen. 

1, Vocal PuHnr 

Making the Tone Pleasant. There are few enough pleasant 
voices. Many speech troubles arise from roi^h, harsh, 
grating, or squeaky voices. Maybe you have that kind of 
voice but can 't hear it correctly. Let us assume, anyway, 
that you can profit by looking your voice over to see if oth&r 
people like to hear it. Often enough we admire other people's 
characters and manners largely because they have rich, 
smooth voices. A smooth voice can sell goods, convert 
doubters, and win followers in cases where a rough voice may 
lose every time. You will live happier for having a pleasant 
voice, be in better health, think better of yourself, and have 
more infiuence in inducing other people to do what you wish 
them to do. 

The Open Throat. To get a pure tone, cultivate an Open 
Throat. If you have had singing lessons, this is the first thing 
tie teacher tried to teach you ; to open the throat — ^not merely 
the mouth — and then let the sound oome out clean and sweet. 
It begins in the kind of breathing explained above. When 
you can control your diaphragm, you are ready to make pure 
tone. 

Now we cast our eye higher up, upon the throat, where 
ijie tone is made. We study now thje way of using the voice- 
box. It is mainly a matter of not working it too hard. Do 
tile work wiik the abdomen, let the neck and jaw and throat 
take it easy. This is the secret of getting a pure tone. The 
surest way to get the throat properly relaxed is to use sounds 
beginning in the letter h, like ha, ho, haw, koo, how, he, hay. 
You cannot tighten your throat and make these sounds 
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properly; so they will help you get the open throat. Say 
them over a number of times and notice what the throat feels 
like and what the tone sounds like. 

Itecall what you have learned now about abdominal breath- 
ing and the use of the h sounds and apply it to making sounds 
that are not aspirated, that have not the h. Say ah, oh, oo, 
awe, ow, ee, I, a (long). But be sure to hold your throat 
just as open as when you used the h. This is not easy; you 
will have to be on the alert to hear aright what the sound is 
and remember what it ought to be. Also you will have to 
notice how your throat feels when you get it right, so you can 
do it again. Study this with care and you will make progress. 



Next, apply this principle of the open throat to your talk. Say 
"All roads lead to Rome," and keep the throat in the same posi- 
tion as when you used the k sound. Then say "How are the m^ty 
fallen!" Others that can be used are: 

that this too, too soUd flesh would meltl 

What bring ye home to Venice? 

When stars are in the quiet sky — 

Break, break, break on thy cold grey stones, Sea. 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

Observe the "Long lAne." If you will notice, you will dis- 
cover that in saying ha you are successful in making a pure 
tone only when you lengthen your whole face, A squeaky 
or raspy tone, on the other hand, is made with the face 
widened. So it is a good rule that if you wish to make sure 
to open your tone, make a long face while you do it. Of 
course this advice does not apply to those who already make 
a long enough face and a pure enough tone. It is for those 
who give a flat sound or a scratchy sound or a rasp. Be sure 
to do all these things if you want to get over the rough sound. 



1. Fin the lungs and harden the abdomen. 

2. Control the outgo of air by gradually Bhrintdng the abdomen. 

3. Keep the throat aa open aa when saying ha. 

4. Make the face as long as you can without sounding hollow. 

Talk with the Jaw Loose. CaD you shake your jaw sepa- 
rately from the motion of the whole head? If you can, then 
you can find out what it is to keep the jaw loose; a vety i 
important part of making pure tone. Say ah, shaking the | 
jaw; you can hear the looseness; and if the looseness is there, j 
the tone will not be tight or restricted. '■ 



Another t«8t is first to yawn, or go v^orously through the pro- 
tensions of yawning. Do it, and notice what your jaw muscles 
feel like after you get throi^h; they are relaited, and willing to stay 
so. Just as soon as you finish the yawn, say ah, without tighten- 
ing up the jaw muscles. If you do it right, you will make a pure 
tone. Then learn how to get this relaxation without having to 
yawn, so you can use it all the time. 

Try to Keep the Jaw Loose aU, the Time. If you get tired 
when you talk much or if you still have an impure 
tone, it is because you are tightening around the neck. Make 
the power come from the abdomen; don't try to force the 
tone out by the muscles of the throat; almost all people 
do, but they also make unpleasant sounds when they do so. 
Keep the throat out of the game and let the abdomen do the 
work. That is what it is for; the throat is only for a passage- 
way past the vocal cords. 

2. Using the Proper Tone Qdaltit 

Once you get the tone smooth and clean, then there is ■ 

another important step to be learned. This is to make Uie 

righi kind of tone. You will imderstand what is meant by 

remembering how people sound when they are angry or sad 
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or in earnest or exalted or weak or feeling the liveliness of 
things. The differences in different sounds are differences in 
kinds (>f tones. They are called by another good name, — 
different qualities of the voice. 

How Tones Differ. These different tones go by the names 
of: 

1. Oral; a U^t, heady tone. 

2. Orotund; a robust, round tone. 

3. Pectoral; very chesty. 

4. Aspirate; whispering. 

5. Guttural; growling. 

6. Nasal; ringing. 

These tones differ, naturally, in the way they are made. 
They are departures from the kind of tone you have been 
working on, the simple pure tone. They are either more or 
they are less than that. Now to understand how to master 
these tones, first notice that when you make the ah sound, 
you can feel the rumble or tickle of the sound more keenly 
at certain parts of the chest, neck, jaw, or face. This vibra- 
ing is called Resonance. It is a slight jarring of the boTKS of 
the chest, neck, jaw, nose, and cheeks. It can be acquired 
and learned, and is much worth acquiring. You can improve 
your tone power by trying the different tones named above; 
growling, whispering, using the ringing voice, and the rest. 
Here are suggestions as to how to learn these tones: 
(1) Oral. This is the tone most girls use without special 
effort; the one they use most commonly. Most of them will 
not have to learn it. Boys can make it by trying to sound 
like a girl, without trying a falsetto. The chief thing to do is 
to get the resonance for the voice from high up in the cheek 
bones and to keep the resonance, as much as possible, away 
^from the chest and the neck. If you wish to use this voice 
and in the right place, talk as if you were weak, gentle, or 
yearning for something in a sentimental mood. 



utter these sentences: 
Where can I go for helpl 

With this my dying breath I charge you, Be faithful. 
"How sweet the moonbeam sleeps upon this bank." 

(2) Orotund Tone. Tiiia is the voice public spealcers need 
most; it is round and full. You make it by placing the 
resonance everywhere you can all at once, from the chest to 
the forehead, and around the mouth most particularly. It 
gets its name fr<xn the Latin words meaning round mouth. 
Harden the abdcmien, press the sound out strongly, and make 
it resoimd strongly in the face. 



Use it in sentences like these: 
This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
I care not ^^t course others may take, but as for me, give me 

liberty or give me death. 
God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Oh, why must we bear such heavy burdensi 

(3) The Pectoral is the tone that is made as deep in the 
diest as possible; it is used rather rarely; for the deepest 
solemnity or fear. As in Hamlet, "I am thy father's spirit." 

(4) The Aspiraie is nothing other than whispering; you 
can all do it, and need little practice in it. 

(5) The Guttural is a rough, harsh sound, as in growling or 
roaring like a lion. It is much less used than the others, only 
for the deepest feeling of fear or anger. 

(6) The Nasal tone is worthy of some special consideration. 
It has a pleasant and an unpleasant aspect. Every good 
voice uses nasal resonance; it is the kind most sought for 
in singing. We like the man who saya his m's and n's and 
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ing's with something of a ring; it interests and delights ua. 
But we do not like the man who has, as someone has called 
it, a "nosey" tone. The nasal resonance can be overdone; 
and when overdone, makes us dislike the speaker or singer. 
Be not over-nasal if you would be liked and followed with 
interest. 

The real Nasal tone is made by getting a good ring in an 
"nasal" sounds, m, n, and ing. Words that contain these 
soimds are rather common and can be so pronounced as to 
make speech richer and more resonant. 



Say, with vigorous Nasal n 
I am a Roman Citizen. 
The tremendous boom of the cannon announced the coming 

danger. 
Ring out, wild bellst Ring on. 
- The Nasal also playa a part in words like gaze, broad, drag, drone, 
guide, crowd, greed, proud. 

Utter these sentences with abundant Nasal resonance: 
We gazed on the broad field beneath the ledge where we stood. 
They were proud warriors that poured through the narrow vale. 
In this good glade we spread our tired bodies in repose. 

Using the Right Tone. A knowledge of these various tones 
is worth having only as a means of enabling you to do what 
you cannot do now. If you cannot use the Orotund, you will 
never make much of a public speaker and will not be impres- 
sive when you talk, no matter when or where. You will 
always be too mild or too modest to convince people that 
you mean what you say and that you know you are in the 
right. If you cannot use the Oral tone, you will never be able 
to speak gently, sweetly, or to tell of things that are delight- 
ful, beautiful, dainty, and rare. Nor will you be able to 
interpret or play a part in a story or play that must represent 
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weakness or delicacy. You will go about sounding heavy, 
rough, even harsh. If you cannot sound chesty or growl or 
whisper, then there are many kinds of reading, impersonating, 
and acting you can never hope to take part in. Also you 
will be poorly prepared to express all you feel in conversation 
and public address. And if you do not acquire proper Nasal 
resonance, you will be uninteresting and dull to listen to. 
There is real gain in mastering all these different kinds of 
voice. 

3. Vocal Stbenqth 
" touch'' 

To insure a hearing and the favor of your listeners, it is not 
enough that your tones be pure and of the right kind; they 
must also be of the right degree of strength. Boys are likely 
to be too loud, girls too quiet. Speakers who are too badly 
A^tened either bawl too loud or shade off toward a whbper 
or a twitter. Others seem to be unable to tell how far away 
listeners are, shouting at those near at hand or purring to 
those in the distance. Musicians have a word that best 
carries the right idea of the need of regulating the amount of 
noise used; they call it Touch. Good speaking requires as 
deUcate a Touch as good piano playing. 

To regulate Touch, again you must have mastery of 
breathing, of Tone-making, and in particular of the holding 
power of the abdomen. To make a loud sound correctly — 
and still keep it pure — you must give a quick hardening of 
the whole abdomen; to make a light sound, do this in the 
same way but more gently, 

EXERCISE 

Utter the numbers from 1 to 10, Btartlng softly, gradually growing 

louder from one to the next. Try to make the same degree of 

change at each step. Keep the abdomen hard all over v^iilQ 

doing it. 
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Reveree the process from 10 to 1, starting loud and growing 
more and more quiet. Keep the degree of difference the same. 
Shout with a firm abdomen: 

Make way for the King's meseengerl 
On right into line, march! 
Stand back from that firel 
"Thou too sail on, Ship of State!" 

Keep an Open Throat on Loud Tones. Nothing will put a 
voice out of commisaion sooner than shouting with a tight 
throat. Shouting in itself is not necessarily hard on the voice; 
many public speakers in large halls or out in the open air 
have to shout on almost every syllable, yet by knowing how 
to pump with the abdomen and keep the throat relaxed, they 
can talk for hours without shredding their voices. In- 
experienced people, though, get out of voice often with one 
good shout — or rather, one bad one. In general, people do 
not like to hear others shout; most particularly do they 
resent it when the shout is rough, raucous, and strident. 
You get the experience when a newsboy barks or roars in 
your face with the diaracteristic newsboy whang; it makes 
you angry. Yet there is a very iai^e place in speaking and 
reading for a full supply of sound. 

There are many times when the soft voice loses by not 
carrying the meaning you intend. Many people are not 
guided by gentleness any of the time, and all of us have 
momenta when we have to be ordered around. To control 
men, have a powerful voice, and then use the power with 
judgment. To get strength of voice, work faithfully on 
exercises and watch how you use your voice in conversation, 
at play, and in your appearances in public gatherit^. Also 
study how others use their voices. See if you can tell what 
effects axe produced by the open throat and the effective 
abdomen, and what effects by the strength of the tone. 

Valve of ControUmg Touch. There are many meanings 
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you cannot make other people understand unless you can 
talk quietly, loudly, and in between. The person who can 
talk only on one level of strength is very much like a child 
who has only a few words to use. And the interesting part 
of tiiis is that many of these things are pretty important to 
your success in life; as, the ability to show people that you 
are dead in earnest, or that you are much stirred up, that 
your d^nity is offended, or that you can be gentle and 
sympathetic, or kindly and quiet. 

To be prepared for life's strug^e you have to be able both 
to roar and to purr. 

C. The Sounds of American Speech 
1. The Vowel Sounds 

It is principally the difference in the position of the mouth 
that causes the difference in the vowel sounds. The only effec- 
tive way to learn these sounds and positions — if you do not 
already know them — is through trying until you succeed; lis- 
tening to good models, then trying to do it in their way, al- 
ways hstening with care and trying to get your throat and 
mouth to do it correctly. In time your ear will tell you that 
you have hit upon it; then you can get it right more fre- 
quently, and eventually can do it correctly every time and 
without having to worry about it. 

The vowel sounds are not nearly so numerous as the ways 
the vowel letters can be marked in the dictionary. For ex- 
ample, what you will find nxarked as i in machine, ee in meet, 
ie in bdteve, ei in receive, w in CcBsar, e in eve, is all one and the 
sune sound. So with a in aj/e, ei in eight, ea in feaze, m in 
straU; the sovmd is the same. 

Ck)unting by sounds and not by combinations of letters 
and dictionary (diacritical) marks, we find that the number 
of vowel sounds is 17 or IS; some say one or two more or leas. 
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You see these sounds are in some cases so nearly alike that 
you can call them the same or different just as you please. 
That is one reason why many people have difficulty in 
making sounds correctly and pleasingly — they do not take 
care to get the finer distinctions. Yet without making these 
£ner distinctions you class yourself in with the careless or the 
ignorant. 
Here we shall call the number IS, as follows: 



1. 


& as in father 


11. 


5 as in home 


2. 


i as in past 


12. 


as in got 


3. 


aasinall 


13. 


Q as in cute 


4. 


flasincare 


14. 


tl as in nut 


5. 


& as in fate 


15. 


a as in urge 


6. 


Sasineve 


16. 


do as in boot 


7. 


S as in met 


17. 


d6 as in cook 


8. 


laainfine 


18. 


|ou as in house 


9. 


las in in 


I ow as in cow 




re as in serve 






■ 


Iras in girl 







Most of these vowel sounds cause Uttle difficulty. Only a 
few constitute the basis for study and drill. The majority of 
vowels are pronounced readily and accurately; the few that 
are troublesome are worthy of special attention. These are 
numbered in the list, 1, 2, 10, 13, 16. 

(1) Long Italian a, ae in father. This sound is not trouble- 
some if you are willing to make it the way the dictionary 
demands. Few people have any disposition to use it wron^y 
in such words as far, large, car, father. Mispronunciations 
on such words are almost always from ignorance of what 
good usage is. The type of words in which this sound is 
mispronounced most often are such as aunt, grass, laundry, 
haunt, half. Mispronunciations on these sounds are made 
both ignorantly and willfully; some do not know how, others 
insist on not using the long Italian a sound. There is no law 
to compel such a pronunciation, so no doubt if people iosist 
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on not doing what the dictionary orders, there is nothing 
to do about it. To be right, consult the dictionary, 

(2) Short Italian a, aa in past. This is the same kind of 
sound as the long Italian a, but made in a shorter length of 
time, uttered more quickly. To aay father, you hold the fa 
sound for some time; to say past, you get the sound over 
with more quickly, but holding your throat in the same 
position. It is a^ain a matter of whether you care to con- 
form to the dictionary usage. Only one way is correct. 

There is this to be said for the use of either of the Italian a 
Bounds; if you expect to go on the pwihc platform or take 
part in acting on the stage, you will limit your success if you do 
not learn to use these sounds as the dictionary would have 
you. Audiences, cultivated audiences, insist on your pro- 
nouncing these aright; and other kinds of audiences think 
better of you if you know what is good use and what is not. 
For public purposes they are just about indispensable. If 
you insist oa disregarding the dictionary, stay off the public 
platform until you change your mind. 





EXERCISE 




'se the right sound of Italian a. on the following words: 




Long Italian a 




ah 
art 
palm 
calf 


aunt balmy 
arm qualm 
saunter flaunt 
laundry gaunt 

Short Italian a 


calm 

almond 
laughter 
gape 


grass 
path 


basket banana 
oasket demand 


France 


fast 

ask 


answer surpass 
fancy master 


glance 

plaster 



(10) The Waved e and 1 as in serve oTid girl. This sound is 
sometimes disr^arded in the United States, but not in 
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Canada or England or Ireland. The word fir is not pro- 
nounced the same as the word fur; earn is a different word 
from urn; the city where Abraham was bom, Vr, is not pro- 
nounced like the word to be wrong, err. The best way to 
get this sound right is to take these last two words, Ur and 
err, and u% them as an exemplification of the ri^t sound 
to use for this waved sound. Add to them the word air. 
Pronounce Ur, then air; now halfway between them is en. 
Use this order: Ut, err, air, and make the sound in err just 
halfway between the other two. Then reverse it: air, err, 
Ur, Repeat this tUl your ear tells you what the r^ht 
soimd is. 



Use this sound on these words: 

sir earnest bird 

earn servant verse 

girl deserve nerve 

learn early perch 

(13) Long u as in cute. This is a much abused sound, by 
people who are ignorant of what is right or else axe too lazy 
to use it correctly. The point to notice is that it always has a 
y sound at the beginning of it. When you say beauty (by- 
ooty) you get this y sound ail right; but when you say 
"dooty"fordtt(!/, you leave the y sound out, and so get the 
sound wrong. You give long oo instead, quite another and 
different sound. The cure is easy; know what the dictionary 
eays and then doit; do it carefully, with the y at the begiiming. 



Practice tiiese words: 
duke lute 

duty Lucy 

tune lunatic 

dubious Luke 



institution 


nuisance 


constitution 


blue 


resolutely 


Tuesday 


absolutely 


enthusiasm 
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(IS) Long oo oa in boot. There is a difference betweeo 
long 00 and short oo; the difficulty here occurs when people 
will not make this difference and insist on making both into 
short 00. The word roof is not pronoimced like cooA; nor is 
roof, nor aoot. They should have the long sound. 

EXERCISE 

Pronounce: 
hoof room food smooth true 

soon boon soot root roof 

2. The Consonant SonNDa 

Just as important as knowing what kind of tone to use and 
how much of it, is knowing how to pronounce the eonaonania 
correctly and delightfully. We add now to the necessity for 
a relaxed throat the related necessity for an active tongue, 
active hps, jaw, and palate. To make consonants suc- 
cessfully, you need a lively performance of maiQ^ muscles 
around the mouth. Probably most people are better at 
making consonants than vowels; th^ do not know how to 
use their throat for Tones, but they know fairly well how to 
use the muscles around the face for the Consonants. Yet — 
and here is the secret — they are la^y; just plain lazy In 
enunciating sounds they know well enoi^ how to make. 

So the problems for most of the class is to wake up t<mgue, 
lips, palate, and jaw. Most people, if they can get over their 
"oral inactivity," their laziness in sounding their consonants, 
can enunciate fairly well. The major portion of poor enun- 
ciation is mere lazy carelessness. A little attention to busi- 
ness is enough to insure success to the majority. 

Poor enunciation is a sad handicap in business, social life, 
profes^onal pursuits, and certainly m speaking in public or 
m trying to entertain. The best time to attack it and kill it 
is while you are young; if you allow the habit of slouchy 
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enunciation to fasten itself upon you, you are distressed or 
handicapped for life. Many a person is welcomed into the 
best society primarily because of a nice way of uttering words, 
while many another is shut out because of mumbling and 
fumblii^, cluttering and muttering. Study your own reac- 
tions to the mouther of words, and see how highly you 
respect the person who talks m a clean-cut, distinct manner; 
then estimate what your chances are m the world if you fail 
to look to yoiu- lips, and the other muscles of articulation. 

(a) The Lip Consonants 
The consonants that require active and alert lips are: 
b, f, m, p, V, w, wh. 

The troublesome part of making each of these sounds is 
as follows: 
b. Keep the lips pressed hard enough together until ready 
to give the quick little explosion of wind behind them 
that seems to force thmn open with the 6 sound. If 
the pressure is not hard enough and the little explosion 
not quidc enough, the sound will be muSed. It can- 
not be done with lazy lips. 
Ijp alertness is especial^ necessary where the h is joined 
with other consonants. 

as 6r, U, in words like browit, break, brawn and black, 
bleak, bluster, blow. 

f. The problwn here is to keep the upper teeth firm but 
light f^ainst the back of the lower lip, pressii^ air 
from the hardmed abdomen and letting just a little 
out, and then letting go with a sudden breathy sound, 
ending in a sound of hvh. Beware of letting too much 
air out before the explosion. Combinations with 
other consonants that need attention are: fi, fr; as 
flame, fling, flew, from, frank, fry. 
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m. ThiB sound is interestii^ because it needs lone to help 
it out; it is not pure noise; tone plus noise. So of 
course it needs first a hard abdomen; the sound of m 
begins with a rumblii^ tone that is purely vowel. 
Close the Ups lightly, start the tone gently, then 
with a push of the abdomen let the lips puU them- 
selves apart. Following this is always a vowel sound; 
m is never linked with another consonant. The test 
comes in the alertness of the lips in pressing l^htly at 
first, then harder, and finally getting themselves out 
of the way in lively fashion. 
Try words like; may, my, mean, much, moon, mow, man. 

p. Made by a combination of lip pressure and pressure 
from a hard abdomen as in making the b sound; only 
this time the abdominal pressure is considerably 
harder and the ensuing explosion more strenuous. 
It is pure noise. As soon as the explosion comes, the 
P soimd IrnltH up with the vowel or consonant follow- 
ing. Use a finn abdcnnen and tight lips. 

(a) linked with a consonant: pi, pr; as in plan, prove. 

(b) Linked with vowel; pain, power, peel, poor, puny, paltry, 
palm, pin, pet. 

T. This is vocalized, the very beginning of it being a 
rumbling sound made with power furnished by the 
diaphragm, but not from the lower abdomen as in 
6, and p. As soon as the nunble is started, the upper 
teeth meet the back of the lower lip, cause an instant's 
stoppage of the sound, and then let go with a punch 
from the whole abdmn^i. 

V is always, in English, followed by a vowel: 
Very, vary, vine, vow, view, veal, vote, vest, vast, vaunt. 

w. Another vocalized sound; beginnii^ with an energetic 
purong of the lips in a way to make the cheeks hollow 
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and the chin drawn far down. As soon as this is done, 
a rumbling tone low down b^ns from a hard dio' 
j^iragm. Just as soon as this starts, the lips cliange 
rapidly and with vigor to the making of the vowel 
sound that always follows. This involves a quick 
stroke from the diaphragm which, along with a pulling 
down of the jaw, pronounces the w sound plus the 
vowel sound that follows after. 
ExampUa: we, woe, will, wine, way, won't, want, water, 
wh. This is much like the w; the chief difference is in the 
way the breath is controlled. It begins with a 
breathy sound, not vocalized; then turns into a 
vocalized sound made by a vigorous stroke of the 
whole aWomen, resultii^ in the wh plus the vowel that 
always follows. The sound canuot be made without 
conaderable vigor of lips and abdomen. 
Exanvplee: white, when, which, wheat, whoa, what, whey, whee, 
where. 

(6) The Tongue Corisonants 
The consonants that require especial activity and alert- 
ness of the ToTigue are: d, j, 1, n, r, s, t, y, z. 
d. Harden the abdomen at the same time you press the tip 
of the tongue hard against the roof of the mouth just 
behind the teeth. Pushing hard with the abdomen, 
explode the air out by pusbmg the tongue from its 
place. A vocal Tone will follow, running immediately 
into the vowel or consonant following or else ending 
the word with a tone like vh. The sound of d at the 
end of a word is a duh, part whisper and part tone. 
Followed by vowels: dare, do, done, did, daw, doi^h, down, deed. 

Followed by a consonant: draw, dwindle, dream, Dwight, 
At the close of a word: cold, bad, hard, knocked, warmed, warned, 
roped, halved, closed. 
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j. Harden the diaphragm; flatten the tongue against the 
teeth, presong a little harder toward the front of the 
mouth; use the tongue to block the »r until ready for 
the explomon; and at the same time that the tongue 
lets out enough air for a hissing sound make a rumbling 
tone. 

Examplet: jay, jeer, giant, joke, June, just, jaunt, jaw, jowl, 
jet, badge, bridge, gesture, large, George, goi^. 

1. Harden the diaphragm and lift it rather high. Press the 
tongue against the hard palate just above the front 
teeth. Make a rumbling tone. Then push with the 
diaphragm and immediately afterwards let the tongue 
break into the I sound and into the vowel souad follow- 
ing. Some people have trouble hy making it sound 
like r; their error is in not keeping the tongue forward 
with a sharp point pressing on the gums. 

Exampks: lay, lee, lie, lo, lute, loot, law, laugh, last, let, lot. 

D. Harden the (Adomen, lightly. Press the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth back of the teeth but not touch- 
ing them. Hold the breath in by checlting it in the 
throat — the "glottal stop." Then let go rather 
vigorously in a tone that seems to come from the back 
of the mouth low down. Hold it until you get the 
value of the nasal resonance. 

Examples: name, knee, nice, nose, noose, niece, not, nau^t, 
noun, noon. 

been, seen, given, broaden, token, fallen, open, learn, 
risen. 

qu. Harden the diaphragm, high up and lightly. Close the 
palate. Make the face into a long line up and down, 
lips pursed round and barely open. Explode the gu 
part immediately into the following vowel sound. 
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Examples: quake, queer, quiet, quack, squash, quick, quote, quest, 
r. A troublesome aound ; with disagreemeiit as to how it 

ought to be pronounced. It must be considered in 

different aspects: 

(a) At the beginnii^ of the word or syllable: 

Harden the diaphragm and fill the lungs high up by means 
of the chest muscles. Use the glottal stop to hold the breath 
in the throat, checking it low down at the larynx. Draw the 
whole tongue back in the mouth without especial strain. 
Let the jaw drop enough to get the mouth really open. Thai 
open the throat with a l^ht rumble, breaking into the vowel 
sound that follows. 

Examples: race, ri^t, row, root, run, ran, rice, reel, ring, wrong. 

This use of r causes no particular difTerence of opinitm. 

(b) At the end of a word or syllable: 

In this case it always follows a vowel sound; so it is ap- 
proached with the mouth set for the vowel; notice the 
difference in jaw action between dear and door and dare. 
The chief thing to do is to — end the word or syllable. Two 
ways are used: one, with the same sound as the r at the 
be^omii^ of a word, as in run; the other with a sound that 
can best be written out as oft. So that here is he-ah, there 
is theh-ah, car is ca-ah, sir is suh-ah, bore is bo-ah, bear is 
beh-ah. 

You make take your choice of these two ways of pro- 
nouncir^ the final r; each has staunch and loyal defenders 
and advocates. Which is right, is left to your own judgment. 
Use the fonner in the Middle West the latter in the East and 
South and you will attract no undue attention to your diction. 

(c) r before another consonant. 

This follows the rule of r final; you either sound it as you 
do in run, or you let it fade into an ak sound. As in earn, 
bum, farm, bom, Berlin, servant. 
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.^;Eun you have a r^ht to choose as you please; standard 
usi^^ of this sound in America is in the malting. In Rome do 
not be too utiiike the Romans, is a good rule for this sound. 

(d) r preceding a vowel within a word of two or more 
^Uables; as in glory, era, very, oriole. 

You will notice that each of these begins the syllable in 
which it stands. Hence it takes the same sound as in run; 
all over the country. 

(e) When two r's come together mthin a word, as in errand, 
barracks, ferret. 

Note that one ends a syllable and the other begins one. 
Then simply follow your rule for the use of r at the beginning 
or the end. The second r in these cases, the one that b^ns 
a syllable, is pronounced the same the country over. The 
first, the one that ends the first syllable, is pronounced the 
way you please, according to what usage you follow. 

(f) r sound al end of a word etiding in a vowd: 

Maybe we should make place for a use of r noticeable in 
most parts of the nation; the introduction of the same sound 
as in run but at the end of a word ending in a vowel; as 
idea (r), pore (for paw), lore (law), Annar (Anna). The people 
who use this insist that it is right ; and on this point usage is — 
what you will. 

8. Press the teeth together; pull the lips back from the 
teeth; hold the tongue flattened out just back of the 
teeth but not touchii^ them. Then push lightly with 
the diaphragm and make the air go out between the up- 
per front teeth. Be sure to hold the tongue so it will 
force the Mr out between the two front teeth, not 
through the teeth clear across the front of the mouth. 
That produces sh, a very different sound. 

t; salt, same, son, soon, seed, sallow, Bupine, soup, soul, 
saw, shall, short, ahear, shine, show, shoe, shower, shell. 
t. Press the tip of the tongue against thr hard palate just 
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back of the teeth. Harden the diaphragm and the 
chett. Let the tongue go and so cause a ahght explo- 
aaa, breaking out in the vowel sotmd following, or 
else in the sound of r or w. 

Example*: time, too, tell, tale, tune, town, team, ton, tall, tap, tar, 
train, truth, twist, twine. 

y. Begin by making the sound ee, with a moderate pressure 
from the whale ahdomen, and with the tongue spread 
out flat, the lips apart, and the tip of the tongue 
pressed against the inside of the lower front teeth. 
Then pull the tongue back enei^etically and push 
with the diaphragm, launching into the vowel that 
follows. 

ExampleB: yet, yacht, yeast, yoke, York, yowl, yea, yule. 

z. Harden the chest and diaphragm lightly. Place the 
teeth tt^ether. Bring the tongue down almost to the 
teeth but not touching them ; pull the lips back sidewise. 
Then begin hissing and rumbling at the same time, 
keeping the teeth together to add to the buzzii^ effect. 

Examples: zeal, buzz, puzzle, zest, dizzy, fuzz, business, visible, 
is, lose. 

ch. Harden the whole breathing apparatus, from the 
abdomen to the top of the chest. Press the teeth 
t<%ether Ughtly. Spread the tongue out and press it 
against the teeth all the way around the semicircle. 
Then by a vigorous pressure of the abdomen force 
the air past the tongue; at the same time puU the 
teeth apart. 

Example*: chest, cheat, breach, breech, birch, chew, china, change. 

ax. Tliis combination of letters has two sounds; as in thin 
and as in there. 
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(a) tA as in thin: 

Harden the abdomen low down. Bring the tip of the tongue 
out through the teeth. As soon as the abdomen is hardened 
and the tongue in place, b^in pressit^ air out past the t<sigue. 
Then go on with the vowel following, or, when at the end of 
a word, pull the tongue back and give a whiapered uh. 

Example*: thick, thought, thrust, throw, think, thumb, faith, both, 
forth, fifth, depth. 

(b) ft as in there: 

Harden the abdomen in the same way as above. Place the 
tongue in the same position between the teeth. But at 
the very instant of putting the tongue in this position, start 
making a rumblii^ tone, and break into the vowel sound 
that follows or else end the word with a continuing of the 
rumble. 

Exaatplea: thine, wreathe, writhe, thither, whither, three, the. 

(c) The Pal(Ue Conaonants 
The consonants that are made by the aid of the palate are 
k, hard g, and x. 
k. Close the palate and harden the abdomen, both at the 
same time. Draw the teeth well apart, hardai the 
tongue and keep it in the caiter of the mouth cavity. 
Then let go with the palate and allow the hardened 
diaphragm to push the sound out, going immediately 
into the vowel or consonant following. 
Examples: cat, cow, keel, cut, case, etiquette, kite, cone, cute, 
lacks, ducks, duct, baked, leaked. 

g. The hard sound of ei, as in go, b^ins with a hard (d)domen, 
low down. At the same time close the palate as in 
makii^ k, but ^th the mouth more nearly closed. 
Then at the moment of letting go with the palate and 
of pushing with the diaphragm, make a rumblii^ tone. 
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ExampUe: grunt, grand, got, gatiier, get, gain, gone, gall, gout. 

X. This is made like ks; 

Exampka: box, excell, next, accept, fix, buxom. 
When End and Beginning Meet 

A special tise of consonants must be studied: when one 
word ends with a consonant that begins the word following; 
as, "ten nice silver wrist timepieces." A special rule is needed 
for this ^tuation. Some people, in their desire to be very 
accurate and distinct, would say fen, and then nice. The 
rule would not have it so; the thing to say la in reality, 
tennice, nicesiher, sHverrist, wriaUimepieces. In other words, 
in these cases do not drop one sound before taking up the 
other; hold the end sound a little loiter and make it do for 
two. 

Examples: main number, dumb mouths, recent trial, rear room, 
black cat, best time, bad day, dull light. 

Good Artictilaiion is a M(ater of Widespread Alertneaa. 
By all means do not make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause some consonants are called Up consonants and tongue 
consonants and others palatal consonants, that the mak- 
ii^ of the consonant is done in a small part of the speaking 
apparatus. Quite the contrary, distinctness and clear enun- 
ciation are dependent upon the wftofc speaking apparatus. If 
you are not alert and vigorous from the very bottom of the 
abdomen up through the diaphragm and the chest and to the 
tip of your tongue and the whole of your cheeks and lips and 
jaw, there is little chance that you will talk distinctly and 
pleasingly. You must be awake all over; it is even an advan- 
tage to be alive in the legs and back while trying to articulate 
well. It all helps. Spe^i^ is an aUrOver process always, so 
being awake all over helps articulation. 



m. VOICE AND WORDS 
A. Prooondation 
FdUowing the Dictionary. Next to lazineHS as a cause for 
improper use of words in speech, is not knowii^ what the 
dictionary says. Many words are mispronounced every day 
by thousands who ought to know what is right and then 
correct their mistakes. Where there is a will ther^ is a way, 
and it pays to find the way. So look the following words up 
in the dictionary and practice givii^ them the right dic- 
tionary pronunciation: 

LIST FOR COBBBCr FBONONCIATION 



abject 

aborigines 

absent (adj.) 

absent (v.) 

abstract (n. & adj.) 

abstract {v.) 

accent (n.) 

accent(i'.) 

accented 

accurate 

acoustics 

admirable 

adult 

aerial 

aeroplane 

aged (adj.) 

aUy 

architect 

arctic 

armistice 

athlete 

automobile 

army 

ay or aye {yea) 



ay or aye {always) 


couriCT 


bestial 


creek 


bi(«raphy 


crises 


biology 


data 


blessed (adj.) 


deceased 


blue 


decorum 


bonafide 


deficit 


bouquet 


desert (v.) 


burst 


desert ia^j.) 


cello 


dessert 


chaos 


detour 


chaperon 


dew 


chef 


discern 


children 


discharge 


choir 


discourse 


cleanly (adj.) 


discretion 


Cleanly (»&.) 


domain 


clematis 


drama 


cLque 


drowned 


cloths 


encore 


comely 


ei^ne 




enmasK 


comparable 


ennui 


contrast (v.) 


envelop {».) 


contractor 


envelope (n.) 
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etiquette 


indict 


reparable 


exit 




research 


exeunt 


infamous 


romance 


Gxh&le 


inquiry 


route 


exhaust 


issue 


salmon 


exhort 


kerosene 


salt 


extempore 


learned (.adj.) 


salve 


extraordiimry 


lenient 


satire 


finance 


literature 


satyr 


financier 


long-Uved 


says 


forbade 


m^Eazine 




forehead 


margarine 


spectator 


forest 


mayoralty 


spherical 


frequent (v.) 


mediffival 


spheroid 


gauge 


mischievous 


aUUusquo 


gesture 


none 


stetute 


goal 


notabene 


stratum 


golf 


nude 


student 


granary 




suit 


gratis 


oasia 


suite 


grievous 


onion 


supple 


grimace 


opportunity 


syrup 


gyrate 




the 




peony 


thresh 


hearth 


parliamentary 


tour 


herculean 


phonograph 


toward 


hideouB 


plague 


tribune 


hospitable 


poem 


tune 


humble 


preface 


tutor 


humor 


pretty 


vagary 


hyprocriay 


preventive 


violin 


idea 


radish 


visa voce 


impious 


really 


water 


increase (n.) 


recess 


yacht 


increase (r.;- 


refuse (n.) 





PRONUNCIATION ' OF PBOPBR NAMES FHOM BNQlaSH 
LITBaATCRS AND THE CLASBICS 



AchieaDS — fir-ke'-ftns 
Achilles— &-k11'-ez 



vGolus — 6'-&-ias 
Agamemnon — ftg-A-mSm'-nfin 
Agrippa — 4-grTp'-i 

A guecheeck^ — a'-gtl-chEk 
Aix — &s or aks 
AIcinouB — ftl-aln'-O-OB 
Alhambra— ai-hfim'-brfl, 

All— a'-le 

Amiena — a'-m5-6nz or &-m6-aN' 
Anch iaes — fi,n-k i'-e5z 
Andromache — !ln-drOm'-^k& 
Antony — an'-t5-nl 
Aphrodite — af-r5-dl'-t8 
ApoUy on — i\-p8I '-y On 
Ariel— a'-rl-fil 
Armada — &t-m&'-dk 
Astolat— S8'-t5-lat 
Athelstane— ath'-61-atan 
Athene — i-the '-n5 
Atreus — 5'-trooB 
Audrey — a'-drl 
AufidiuB — ft-fld'-T-tto 
Aumerle — 5'-m6rl 
Avilion — a-vll'-l-6n 
Avon— a'-v6n 
Aylmer — il'-milr 
Aymer — {L'-m§r 
Ayr— ar 

Ayrshire — ar'-ehir 
Bagot — ^bftg'-Ot 
Balder — bal'-dSr 
BallaQtrae — bftl-ftn-trft' 
Balthaear— b£l'-th&-z&r 



Banquo — b&n'-kw8 
Baeil- bfi'-zH or bfe'-ll 
Bassanio~-bAs-e&n'-I-fi 
Bastille— bfis-tel' 
Beauvais — b5-va' 
Bede— bed 
Bedivere — bfid'-l-ver 
Belvidere— b61-A<-d5r' 
Benbow — bEn'-b5 
Beoledi- bSn-lS'-d! 
Benvenue — bSn-vEn'-fl 
Benvolio — ^bfin-v3'-lI-5 
Berkeley— ber'-kll or bar'-kll 
Bewick — bd'-lk 
Blount — blQnt 
Bois Guilbert— bwS-gfl-ber' 
Brian — bri'-An 
Briseis — brI-ae'-Os 
Brobdingnag — brfib'-dlng-n&g 
Buena Vista — bwe'-n& vla'-tA 
Cadiz — ^ka'-dta 
Caius — ka'-yfta 
Calchas — kftl'-kfts 
Caliban— kai'-l-ban 
Calpumia — kSl'pQr'-nI-& 
Calypso — ki-Up'-eO 
Camelot — kftm '-e-lOt 
Capulet — k&p'-Q-iet 
Carlyle— kar-Ifl' 
Carton — ^kfir'-tOn 
Cases— kas'-kA 
CaasiuB — kaeh'-l-tls 
Catesby— kats'-bl 
Cedric — kfid'-ric or B6d'-rik 
Celia — sgl'-yi 
Cerberus — sSr'-bSr-tifl 



*The maikiogs are thoae used in Webster's Dictaonaiy. 
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Ceres — sS'-rSz 
CharoD — kft'-rtn 
Charybdia— kt-rib'-dlB 
Chatillon— shS-tfi-yfiN' 
Chelsea — chfil'-flS 
Chevy — sh6v-(' 
Cheyne — ch4'-n8 
Chillon — shS-yBN' 
Chinggachgook — chln-g&ch'- 

gook 
Cicero — sfe'-S-rt 
Cimber — elm'-bSr 
Cinna — 8ln'-a& 
Circe — sIr'-eS 
Claudius — kla'-df-fis 
Cffiur-de-Lion — ^k6r-d4-lS-6N' 
Coleridge — ksl'-rlj 
Comua — k6'-mOa 
CoriolanUB — kO-ri-a-Ia'-ntts 
Covent — k5'-v8nt 
Coventry — k&v'-*n-trl 
Coverly — kQv'-4r-lt 
Cowper — ko6'-p6r or ko0'-p6r 
CrevecoBur — ^krav-kftt' 
Curio — ka'-rf-5 
Cyclops — si'-klOpe 
Cyclopes — sl-klO'-pSs 
Cyril— filr'-fl 
Dante — dan'-t& 
Decius — de'-ehl-Oe 
Detai^e — dft-farzh' 
Demetrius — d6-m5'-trI-Qfl 
Denys— d6n'-Is 
Dhu — doo 
Diana — di-&a'-& 
Dido— dl'-d5 
Diomedes — dI-fim'-6-d69 
Domremy — doN-i^mE' 
Donalbain — d&n'-U-b&n 
Dunois — doon'-wa 
Dunsiiuuie — dtin-aln-fta' 



Durham — dAr'-&m 
Ecclefechan— 6kM-f&-to 

EgSUB — S'-J008 

Elaine — 6-kn' 
Elia— 6'-lI-A 
Elias — e-li'-ia 
Eumffius — yoo-mfi'-tis 
Euryalus — y6o-ri'-i-ltl3 
Eurycleia — ^yoo-rl-kli'-ft 
EurylochuB — ^yoo-rll'-A-kfls 
Eustace — ^yoos'-tfts 
Evangeline— «-van'-g4-lIn 
Fabian— ft'-bl-ftn 
Falconbridge — fa'-kdn-brij 
Fernandez — Kr-nfin'-dSth 
Flavius — flfi'-vl-tts 
Fleance — fl§'-&ns 
Forres — f6r'-fe 
Fortinbras — ffir'-tln-bria 
Frontrde-Bceuf— fr6N-dA-bflf' 
Galahad— g&l'-&.h&l 
Gareth — ga'-r6th 
Gawain — gft'-win 
Gerard— jfir-ard' 
Ghent^-gfint 
Giles— jflz 

Giovanni — ^j 5-van'-nI 
Gloucester — glOs'-tSr 
Gonzalo — gSn-za'-lS 
Gorboduc — gOr-bo'-dOk 
Gower — gOw'-Er 
Granpre — grto-pifi' 
Gratiano — gra-shS-an'-fl 
Gudrun — good -rfln 
Guildemstem — gll'-dem-stem 
Guinevere — gwln'-ft-vere 
Haman — ha'-m^ 
Hecuba — h6k'-Q-bft 
Hejira — hgj'-I-rS. or h5-ji'-r4 
Helena — ^hei'-Sn-& 
Hephsstus — hS-fSs'-tbs 



Hereford— hSr'-ft-FOrd 
Hereward — hSr'-A-ward 
Hermes — hSr'-m5z 
Herve Kiel— her-v5-r6-6l' 
Hiawatha — hi-ft-wS'-thA 
Hippolita — ^htp-p6l'-l-t4 
Horatio — ho-rl '-sh5 
II Penseroso — Il-pSn-ser-6'-«5 
I roquois — Ir'-6-kw6i 
Islam— Iz'-lam 
Jacques — zhak 
Jaquea — ^ji'-qufe 
Joan-oE-Arc — j 6n-flv-iirk' 
Joris— jo'ris. 
Juliet — ^joo'-lI-St 
Katrine — k&t'-rln 
Koran — ko'-ran or k5-ran' 
Kubla Khan — koob'-ia kan' 
Lacedemon — ^las-&-d5'-m5ii 
Laertea — l5-6r'-t63 
L'Allegro— lai-§'-^r5 
Lancelot — ^lin'-eS-lflt 
Laocoon — ^li^'-^WSn 
Latium — ^la'-ahl-Om 
Launfal — l&n'-fal 
Le Beau— l&-b5' 
Leigh — 16 
Lewes — lu'-Ss 
Ligarius — ITg-ar'-t-ilB 
Lilliput— iri'-t-pOt 
Lilli putians — lll-I-pti'-shf-llnB 
Loch— 16k 

Lochinvar — Iftk-ln-vSr' 
Lucius— I O'-shQs 
Lycidas — lts'-I-d6s 
Lynette — lln-6t' 
Lyonesae — lI-5-n&' 
Lysander — li-sln'-dSr 
Mahomet — m S^hSm '-6t 
Mai volio — mai-v6 '-1I-5 
Mantua — mln'-choo-i 
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Maria — mft-rt'-A 

Marmion — mar'-ml-On 

Marquis — mar'-kwfe 

Marquise — mar-kez ' 

Medina — mS-de'-ni 

Menel aus — mSn-S-la'-Qs 

Mercutio — raer-ku'-<h5-5 

Micawber — ml-kft'-ber 

Miranda — ml-r&n'-da 

Mnestheus — ngs'-thfi-fla 

Mohammed — mS-hEm'-fid 

Mohican — m5-h€k'-in 

Mont^ue — m0n'-t4g-[i 

Morte d'Arthur— mflrt-dar'-thflr 

Mobray — m6'-br& 

Mycenae — ml-sen'-fi 

Naseby — naz '-bl 

Nausicaa — na-sKk'-^-ft 

Nerissa — nfe-rb'-sft 

Oberon — 6b '-6r-to 

Odin — o'-din 

Odysseus — 5HlIs'-do6 

Ogygia— O-jIj'-I-ft 

Orestes — ft-rgH'-tSs 

Orsino — 6r-sen'-5 

Osric — Sz'-rfk 

Oxus — 6ks'-fls 

Penelope — pfin-fil'-0-p6 

Plueacia — ^fS-a'-cI-ft 

Phoebe— fe'-be 

Pierre — pft-Sr' 

PoloniuB — pS-lfl'-nl-llB 

Polyphemus — ^pOl-I-fS'-mtls 

FoTsena — p6r'-sC-nft 

Portia — pflr'-shS-A 

Poseidon — po-sl '-dOn 

Priam — prl'-Am 

Prometheus — prS-mS'-thOa 

Proteus — pr6'-tfi-tls 

Psyche — ai'-k6 

FubliuB — p&b'-II-Qa 
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Pyramua— plr'-4-mflfl 
Ratisbon — rftt'-lEh-bCn 
RegilliuB — r6-i fl'-t-Qs 



Reynaldo — r9rnJU'-d5 
Roland— rO'-lAnd 
Romeo — r5'-in6-5 
Romulus — rtm'-tl-lto 
Rosalind — rOe'-firUnd 
Rowena — rO-S'-nA 
Rowland de Boys — rS'-l&ni 

Rustum — roofl'-tdm 
Sabrina — si-brl'-ni 
Saladin— s&l'-drdin 
Salanio — Bil-ftn'-t-fl 
Salarino — Bft-lfir-rtn'-a 
Salisbury — salz '-Mr-I 
Samarcand — 8&n-&r-k&iid' 
San Diego — san-dft-ft'-g8 
San Juan — sfin-wiia' 
Saracens — sir'-i-senz 
Scylla— sri'-i 
Sebastian — sS-b&s'-cliOn 
Seyton — sa'-tOn 
Sybil-^Ib'-n 
Siward — 85 '-wftrd 
Sohrab — sS-rab' 
Steerforth— eter'-fflrth 
Stephano — stef-i-nO 
Strato — Btrat'-o 
Stygian — stlj '-I-in 



Styx— fi«x 
Tiirquin — tilr'-kwln 
TelemachuB — tfi-iem'-A4il8 
Theseus — thS'-«dos or tbe'-sS-fis 
Thetis— the'-tfa 
Thisbe— thli'-bS 
'nioi--th8r 
"niyTBis — ther'-^ 
Tibet--ti'-b6r 
Tintagil— tln'-t4-ja 
Titania— tl-tfin'-I-fi, 
Torquemada — t6r-kwe-m&'-tb& 
Toussaint I'Ouverture — too-e&N' 

loo-vEr-tftr 
Trafalgar— trft-fSJ'-gir 
Trin-cu-Io — trin'-kQ-lS 
Tubal— tQ'-bAl 
Tybalt— tib'-ilt 
UlyBsea — Q-Uh'-bBs 
Uncas — fing'-k&a 
Uthei^Q'-thSr 
Valhalla— vftl-hal'-4 
VanEyck— lAn-Ik' 
Vaughan — van 
Vaux — v5 

Vauxhall — vOks-hall' 
Viola— vi-0'-14 or vl'-a-la 
Warwick — war'-Ik 
Warwickshire — war'-lk-shir 
Wolsey — wool'-il 
Yorick— yOr'-flc 



B. Articulation 
When you can pronounce the various consonants and 
vowel Bounds correctly, you have solved much of the 
problem of correct pronunciation and enunciation; but not 
all by considerable, for the reason that the chief cause 
of poor articulation is laoness, oral inactivity, baste, un- 



concern. The best cure for these ills is practice; drill; 
hard work. 



Work on the 


following list of words until you can pro- 


nounce them all 


neatly and accurately: 




width 


financially 


unexpectedly 


fault 


fratricidal 


imperturbably 


cold 


indefatigable 


grandiloquently 


grasp 


deplorably 


ponderousness 


BcytLe 


^sominably 


evaluation 


hulk 


artisticaUy 


irreproachable 


fiha 


apocrypha 


consanguineous 


link 


advertisement 


cousanguinity 


«»lp 


congratulatory 


virtuosity 


didst 


authoritatively 


parabolical 


mustn't 


angularly 


paralellogram 


canst 


indisBolubly 


paranoiac 


doubled 


extraordinarily 


parenthetically 


strengthened 


parliamentarity 


pathological 


saddled 


momentous 


pathetic 


guatd'st 


grievously 


paleontology 


aim'st 


innumerably 


hypertioUcal 


scom'dst 




hypothetical 


daredst 


incontrovertible 


superabundant 


dropped 


disinterestedly 




maimed 


simultaneously 


prognosticate 


claimed 


lamentably 


unidentifiable 


bri^tened 


pyramidal 


undistributable 


scratch'dst 


simultaneity 


ii^atUtmgly 



Practice the following to gain precision and accuracy of 
pronunciation: 

1. Bring me some ice, not some mice. 

2. The Eea ceaeeth and sufficeth us. 

3. Suddenly seaward swept the squall. 

4. He saws six long, slim, sleek, slender saplii^, 

5. Amos Ames, the amiable aeronaut, aided in an atrial ente> 
prise at the age of eighty-eight. 
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6. She sells sea shells; shall Susan eell sea shells? 

7. Six thick thistle sticks ; six thick thistles stick. 

8. A b^ black bug bit a big black bear. 

9. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With stoutest hearts and loudest boasts, 
He thrusts liis fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 

10. He rejoiceth, approacheth, accepteth, ceasetb. 

11. A blue trip slip for an eight-cent fare. 
A huS trip slip for a six-cent fare. 

A pink trip slip for a three-cent fare. 

12. Geese cackle, cattle low, crows caw, cocks crow, 

13. An analogy of another art is as effective as is ours. 

14. What fdiim led White Whitney to whittle, whistle, whisper, 
and whimper near the wharf, where a floundering whale 
might wheel and whirl? 

IV. THE VOICE AND SENTENCE MEANING 
Oral Expression 

Say aloud the sentence: 

" Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 

eternities." 

You can pronounce all the words? You know what they 
mean, each l^ itself? Veiy good; but even if you are sure 
you know what the words mean and then if you have taken 
pains to pronounce them accurately, have you carried the 
meaniTi^ of the serUence? Not necessarily so at all. You may 
be able to pass a quiz on the meanings of words and pro- 
nounce them just as the dictionary says you should, and still 
not say at all what you tvant to, or even what you think you 
say. 

Say this sentence aloud : 
Yes, indeed, they will be delighted to see you. 

You know all those words, and you can pronounce every 
one without a miss. But as you read it, what does it mean? 
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pirst, has it only one meanii^ as said aloud? Look it over 
and see how many meanings you can read into it. Let us 
specify a few; accordii^ to the tone of voice that is used oq it 
or the emphasis put upon certain words, it can mean any of 
the following: 

1 . Beyond doubt they will be glad to see you. (Positively.) 

2. I think they will greet you cordially, but I will promise nothing 

beyond that. (Use a dull and almost tired voice.) 

3. Whatever anyone else feels, they — the ones I have been talking 

about — will give you a genuinely cordial reception. (Place 
emphaeis upon the word they) 

4. Despite your denial I inust that they will greet you cordially. 

(Place emphasis upon wiH.) 

5. You thought they would be bored to see you; oh, no, they will 

be delighted. (Use a circumflex accent — a slide up and then 
down, asA — on delighted.) 

6. No they may not care to hear you, but they will be pleased at 

what they see. (Emphasize see.) 

7. I am not at all sure how they feel about seeing others, but as 

to seeii^ you, there is no question, they will be delighted. 
(Emphasize you.) 

8. They are hoping they will never see you again, and will be 

di^usted if you appear in their sight. (Use an ironical tone 
all the way through the sentence.) 

9. Whatever they may feel about seeing others, they are especially 

anxious not to miss you. (Put the circumflex on you.) 
10. Oh, yes, you are most surely right; they will be very glad to see 
you. (Put the circumflex on irtdeed. This imphes that the 
" you" person of this sentence understands that he will be 
welcome and the person uttering tbe sentence confirms the 
opinion most heartily.) 

Now we have ten legitimate and common meanings to be 
drawn from one simple sentence. Others could be given. 
Elvery posable sentence is likewise capable of many meanings. 
So simple a statement as "I am here" can have at least ten 
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Utter it aloud to express these ten met 

1. / am here. {I have come.) 

2. lofflhere, (Though it's hard to beheve it.) 

3. I am here. (Thank Heaven!) 

4. No matter who else has come, I have arrived. 

5. Deapiteyour denial, hereIam;Bee for yourself. 

6. No, I am not where you say I am, I am right here. 

7. Allright, thisielimaketbewoiHtof itipuuishmeasyouwill. 

8. Well what are you going to do about it; I am the man you 

are looking for. 

9. Let them deny it to the end of time, here I am ; look at me. 
10. Yee, I have come back; oh, take pity on nie! 

If this is posdble with a, sentence of three words, what are 
the possibilities of long sentences with involved constructioas 
and words of many syllables and oieanings? 

Now go back to the sentence: 

"Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities." 

What does it mean? Is it a definition of life? If it is, it is 
entirely unconvincii^, is it not? Then it must be something 
more than definition; and if so, what is it? Well, it very evi- 
dently is a figure of speech and means somethii^; be«des the 
literal statement. Translated it seems to mean: "Life is 
but short, very much hemmed in, and rather a sad place at 
best." Can you speak it to give it this meaning, and so it 
will not sound like a definition? 

Take the same point from another angle. Say this out 
loud: 

"How sweet the moonbeam sleeps upon this bank! " 

Suppose some man with a roi^h, gruff voice reads it all on 
one level of voice; what does he really say to a listener? 
Well, he just about saye: "What a bore it is to have to talk 
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about moonbeams! " You bave besrd boys read poetry just 
that way. 

Take another ease; the sentence to be said aloud is: 

"Sir, leave this room at once." 

A frail girl afraid to call her soul her own is saying it. She 
is apologetic, light-voiced, shy. What she succeeds in saying 
is, ia reality, "Maybe it would be nice of you if you would be 
BO kind as to go; just maybe." 

Any way we take it we find that what is written on the 
printed page caa have all sorts of meanings when spoken. 
We find that even though when speaking we use words ac- 
cording to their dictionary meanings and pronuociations, 
still people do not seem to get what we have on our minds; 
for the reason that we do not really say what we mean when 
we put these words together into sentence meanings. 

So it is plain enough to be seen that word meanings and 
sentence meanings are two entirely different things. They 
must be studied each by itself. The one that needs consid- 
ering first is the matter of sentence meanings, because people 
with a large vocabulary of mere words all too often cannot 
weld them into sentence meanings. Every boy or girl study- 
ing this book is "full of words " ; yet only a few of you can do 
what you ought to do in uttering the sense of sentences 
aloud. The average pupil, if he is, say, 80% perfect in use 
and choice of words, is about 40% in ability to put them into 
sentences and to say them aloud with the exact meaning 
intended. So you will all undoubtedly make the greatest 
gain by studying how to speak sentence meanings Jirst. 

Repetition of the Thought as a Test of Getting the Meaning. 
Utter this aloud: 

"If a well were sunk at our feet in the midst of the city of 
Norwich, the diggers would very booe find themselves at 
work in that white substance, ahnost too soft to be called 
rock, with which we are all familiar as 'chalk.'" 
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What is the most important test here of your speakii^? 
In this case it is surely the matter of making clear what you 
are talking aboui. The beat test would be this: Can your 
listener repeat after you the sub^nce of what you said? Did 
he get your idea? Has he the facts involved in the statement? 
If you quiz him as to what it was about, and he says, " Well, 
some men were digging and found a rock called chalk," 
evidently there are some facta he did not get. If he replies, 
" Wells in Norfolk are filled with chalk," again he would miss 
the fad part of your meaning. Yet people make answers 
juet as wiki after hearing sentences like that read aloud. At 
that they tell whai they got. So, evidently, if listeners get 
only a part of what is said, there is something wrong with 
the reading or speaking. 

V. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCE MEANING 
But carryii^ the facts is not enoi^h; there is something 
else. Read this statement aloud: 

"Sydney Smith says of Lord John RuBeell's five feet in 
Btature, that when Russell went down to Yorkshire after 
the Reform Bill had passed , the stalwart hunters of Yorkshire 
exclaimed, 'What! Uiat little shrimp, he carry the Reform 
Bill throughl' 'No, no,' said Smith, 'he used to bealarge 
man, but he worked so hard on the bill that it shrunk himi'" 

What are you going to do if somebody asks you to report 
on the facts named in this statement? Are you going to tell 
that hard work actually shrunk a large man down to five 
feet? Then can a person tellii^ this story tell it "straight," 
with a perfectly matter-of-fact manner? Obviously not. 
Then what must he do? Well, he must do what we commonly 
call "giving it the right expresaon," "saying it expressively," 
"putting the right feeling into it." And that is what he does. 
In other words, He shows how he feels about whctt he is saying. 

No matter what you say, the way you my it shows how you 
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feel. You cannot even say "Two plus two ie four" without 
letting a listener know what you think of the matter. 
Mostly people would utter that as if they didn 't care much, 
revealii^ an attitude of indifference, boredom, or casual 
unconcern, disclosed by a certaia way of saying it. But men 
have been known to be much excited about the same sen- 
tence, in^sting with heat that "Two plus two IS four"; 
meaning that "it must be, has always beea, must always be 
so, and if ai^ man doubts it he is a fool." By the way you 
utter any sentence you show bow you feel about it. The 
story about Lord John Russell is foolishness unless it is s^d 
in just the right way, with just the right disclosure of atti- 
tude, how you feel about the whole thing. 
Say this aloud: 

' ' Under the wide and starry sky, 
D^ the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will." 

If you speak that so that the listener understands only 
what you are talldi^ about, you cause him to miss the chief 
point of the whole stanza. The reading must show how Uie 
reader Jeda about it. If you read this in the wroi^ attitude, 
it sounds more or less foolish; but if you read it to show one 
proper frame of mind, then it is rich and meaningful. 

Take even a more striking case; if the followii^ be uttered 
in a matter-of-fact way, like telling about digging wells and 
findir^ chalk, you get ahnost a fonn of nonsense; but if it is 
swd in a way to make the attitude dear, then you get a p 
of the world's greatest hterature: 

What should I say to you? Should I not say, 
"Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?" or 
Shall I bend low and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness 
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Say this,— 

"Fair sir, you spit od me on Wednesday last; 
You spumed me such a day; another time 
You ixHed me dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much tDoasyai?" 

Or this, where William Tell is addresang bis beloved moun- 

"Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld 
To show ibey still are freel" 

Two Main PreMema in Carrying Oie Meaning of Sentences. 
Thus if you wish to ttilk well and interestingly, there are 
two problems you have to face; (1) Showii^ how you feel, 
and (2) Making clear what you are tEilking about. 

Of these which is the more important? Neither; th^ are 
equally important. But what people want to know about 
you^rsf is what mood you are in; whether you are in earnest 
or joking, ai^ry or happy, uplifted or depressed, interested 
or bored, awake or half asleep, merely goii^ through the 
motions of speaking or speaking as if you meant it, just 
reciting something or really telling what is on your mind. 
The instant you break into speech they can tell what mood 
you are in, how you feel, what is agitating you. So we take 
up the matter of Attitude first. 

b{ p. Revealing Qie Speaker's Attitude: Expressiveness 

Here we go back to what we have already talked about 
under the subject of Tone; it is in the matter of Attitude 
that Tone is unportant. A roi^h voice means one attitude, 
a soft voice another, a loud voice something quite different 
from a quiet one. And this is the sort of thii^ people can 
imderstand even without words and sentences; growls, shouts, 
cries, squeals, cooings, snarls, gurghi^s. Such sounds always 
show attitude. When they are used in saying words and 
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sentences, then attitude is made very clear and unmia' 
takabla Uttered by themselves they are unmistakable; 
a wailing cry always means one thing to ail people, so a 
growl, or a grunt. Tones by themselves carry attitudes. 

But we cannot say very much by cooii^ and snarling; to 
carry on talk we must use words. And it is in the adding qf 
words to these elemental attitudes tbat so many people 
speak poorly and read poorly. They do not make the words 
and tone of voice fit together. Boys often use the language 
<rf politeness — their "pleases" and "thank you's" — ^with 
about the same tone of voice that they use on the football 
field when they say, "Here, what d'y^ mean by lettii^ that 
man get around your end ! " "Nail him!" "Hit him hard!" 
And the two things, words and tone, do not fit. 

1. By Using the Right Kind of Tone 
1. Making Language and Kind of Tone Fit Together. The 
banning of effective speakii^ is in making the langu^e of a 
sentence fit the tone that shows the speaker's state of mind. 
If your words are vigorous, then the tone must be vigorous 
too; if calm, then calm Tones. 

Here we use again what was said about Kind of Tone and 
Strength of Tone. 

Speak the following passage with a solemn voice (Orotund 
Tone): 

"The day is cold and dark and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still cliiyjs to the mouldering wall. 
But at every guat the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary." 

To appreciate the need of gettii^ the right Tone to show 
how you feel, just read it in a light, happy tone (Oral Tone) ; 
it will not mean what you want it to mean. 
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Now read this passage with a l^ht, happy Tone: 
" the South and the Sun! 
How each loved the other one — 
Full of fancy, full of folly, 
Full of jollity and funi 
How they romped and ran about, 
Like two boys when school is out, 
With glowing face and lisping lip, 
Low laugh and lifted shout!" 

This read in a solemn tone or a tone that indicates that 
you do not care one way or the other about it, makes little 
sense. 

Say the following thoi^hts in a serious, earnest, purpose- 
ful Tone of voice (Stroi^ Orotund) : 

"Minorityl If a man stand up for the right, though the right 
be on the scaffold, while the wrong sits in the seat of government; 

if he stands for the right, though he eat, with the right and truth, 
a wretched crust; if he walk with obloquy and scorn in the by-lanee 
and streets, while falsehood and wrong ruffle it in silken attire — 
let him remember that wherever the right and truth are, there are 
always troops of tall ministering angels gathering around him, and 
God himself stands within the dim future and keepe watch over his 

2. Bt Strength of Voice 

Making Language and Strength of Tone Fil Together. Next 
after the Kind of Tone comes Strength of Voice, in showing 
how you feel. Shouting always makes people think one is 
much worked up; speaking calmly in a whisper makes 
people thbik one is not greatly excited. 

Note how much the Strength of Voice has to do with the 
following sentences; speak in a gentle voice: 

"We watched her breathing through the night. 

Her breathing soft and low. 

As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept ebbing to and fro. 
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So silently we eeemed to apeak, 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out," 
Give the following passive a medium d^ree of Strength: 
"Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At the foot of 
vine-clad Vesuvius stands a royal city. The stately Roman walks 
its lordly streets or banquete in the palaces of its splendora. The 
bustle of busied thousands is there; you may hear it aloi^ the 
thronged quays; it rises from the amphitheatre and the forum. It 
is the home of luxury, gaiety, and of joy. It is a careless, a dreaming, 
a devoted city." 

Speak the following passage in a strong, loud voice. Re- 
member that it is supposed to be the address of the com- 
manding officer of the American forces at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill; tiis men are hedtating, and he directs their at- 
tention to the hired British troops ready to attack them. 
"Stand, the ground's your own, my bravest 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in yon battle peall 
Ask it ye who willl" 
Speak the next passage with a mixture of loud tone and 
quiet; aimii^ to get each in its proper place. Follow the 
sense of the lai^uage. 

"Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again! 
I hold to you the hands you lirst beheld. 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me. 
And bid your tenant welcome home againi 

In the following, change Strength as often as needed; which 
is rather often: 

"But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things that we have always carried nearest our hearts — ^for 
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democracy, for the right of thoee who submit to auliiority to havB a 
voice in their own govemmente, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for the universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free. 

"To such a task we dedicate our lives and fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no otiier." 



1. Utter the following with a shout: 
Forward, the light brigadel 
Chai^ for the guns I 

Hurrahl hurrahl a single field hath turned the chance of war; 

HurrabI hurrahl for Ivry and Henry of Navarrel 

"Make way for liberty! " he cried. 

Down with the tyrant. Down with him ! 

Wehavewon! Victoryl victory tviotoryl 

Ship ahoy! ShipahoyI 

Allaboardt Allaboanll 

2. Engage in the following t«n-minut« practice daily; preferably 
in the morning; • 

Two minutes of deep breathing. 

Two minutes of deep reading (reading on a low level of Piteh). 

Two minutes of shouting. 

Four minutes declaiming a selection of oratory. 

3. BtRatb 

There are still other ways of showing how we feel when we 
speak; general Tone and Strength of voice is not all. In 
addition to Kind and Strer^h of Tone we reveal our feelings 
by the rate of speed we take. 

AUilude as Skoum by Time. When you talk slowly, your 
'Adapted from R. L. Cumnock; Choice Readings. 
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listeners assume that you are showii^ something of how you 
feel. A person who is really sad or depressed talks veiy 
deliberately and with a drag in the voice; so does a person 
who is awed by something wonderful and stupendous or 
fearful. AIbo when a man is veiy anxious to be understood, 
especially not to be misunderstood, he will talk slowly and 
with great deliberation; he shows his mood and intensity 
of purpose by the slow rate be takes. So that when we hear 
another person drawling or dra^i^ out his sentences, we 
think that " somethii^ ails hun," meaning that be is in some 
kind of mood and that be is showing it by his slow rate. 
Say these two, one after the other: 

This is the forest primeval. 

T-h-i-s i-s the f-o — r — eat p-r-i — m-e-e-e — val. 

Note that each represents a quite different mood, or atti- 
tude — different meaning. You very clearly feel differently 
about the matter in each case. 

Change of Speed Reveals Your Attitude. Some people talk 
fast ordinarily, others slowly. Those who talk fast alto- 
gether and never slowly and those who talk slowly alt<^ether 
and never fast, usually do not let the listener know how they 
feel; th^ are likely to be pretty dull speakers and readers. 
But those who change their rate to fit their mood, tell much 
to the listener. When they are sad they are slow, when they 
are meny they are lively, when they are in earnest they are 
both slow and fast by turns. 

The foUowii^ passages should be spoken in a prevailingly 
slow rate: 

(a) God of our fathers, known of old; 
Lord of our far-flung battle line; 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine; 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget-^est we forgetl 
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(b) The ni^t hath a thoueand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the %ht of the whole world dies 
With the dying aun. 

The mind hath a thousand eyes 

And the heart but one; 
Yet the U^t of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 

(c) When a great man falls, the nation mourns; when a patriot is 
removed, the people weep. Ours is no common bereavement.. The 
chains which linked our hearts with the gifted spirits of former 
times have been suddenly snapped. The lips from which flowed 
those living and glorious truths that our fathers uttered are closed 
in death. Yes, Death has been among us. He has not entered the 
humble cottage of some unknown and ignoble peasant; he has 
knocked audibly at the palace of the nation. His footstep has been 
heard in the hf^ of state. He has cloven down the victim in the 
midst of the councils of the people. 

(d) He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till Uje wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes 1 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his frame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreadii^ praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the fiist American. 

These passages call for a rapid rate throughout: 
(a) A voice by the cedar-ti«e 
In the meadow under the Halll 
She is singing an air that is known to me 
A passionate ballad, gallant and gay, 
A martial song like a trumpet's callt 
Singing alone in the momii^ of life. 
In the happy morning of life and of May. Tenntson. 



(b) " What's that so black agin the sun? " said Filea-on-Parade. 
What's that that whimpers over'ead? 

KlPLINQ. 

(c) A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the Ught, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

Longfellow, 

(d) If ye are beaats, then stand there like fat oxen waiting for 
tiie butcher's knife; if ye are men, follow me! Strike down yon 
guard, gain the mountain passes, and then do bloody work as did 
your sires at old Thermopylse ! Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian 
spirit frozen in your veins, that you do crouch and cower like a , 
belabored hound beneath hia master's lash? 

Eelloo. 

The followii^ passages need a change of rate; change to fit 
the chaj^e in mood. 

(a) Andthere wasmounting in hot hastei the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips— "The foe! They come! They 
come!" 

Btbon. 

(b) He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree— 
The footstep is It^ging and weary; 

Yet onward he goes through the broad belt of light 
Toward the shade of the forest so dreary. 
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HarkI Was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it moonlight so woodiously flashing? 
It looked like a rifle — "Ah, Mary, good-byel" 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

RXBVXB. 

(o) No royal governor site in yon stately capitol; no hostile fleet for 
many a year has vexed the waters of our coast; nor is any 
army but our own ever likely to tread our soil. Not such are 
the enemies of to-day. They do not oome proudly stepping to 
the drum-beat, with bayonets flashing in the momiag sun. 
But wherever party spirit shaU strain the ancient guarantees 
of freedom, or bigotiy and ignorance shall lay their hands 
upon education, or the arrogance of caste shall strike at equal 
rights, or corruption shall poison the very springs of national 
life, there, minute men of liberty, are your Leicington Green 
and Concord Bridge! 

CnRTis. 

(d) Are you asking, "How can I know my aptitude?" I answer, 
stand off and watch yourself. A blacksmith watched himself 
and found that he had a quick eye for color. Soon he was 
earning double wages by sharpening drills for quarrymen. A 
clerk watched himself. He found he had a delicate sense of 
touch in woolen goods, and soon he was making his fortune as 
a buyer of woolens. A surgeon watched himself. He found 
he had a peculiariy sensitive finger. Soon he became an expert 
in diagnosis through the sense of touch. These were not 
accidents. Many a person has a sense of color, of touch, of 
proportion, of time, yet will always be "bound in shallows 
and miseries," because he never discovers and uses his peculiar 
gift. If Helen Keller, deaf, dumb, and blind, could discover 
herself, why not everyone? There is but one obstacle. 

4. By Level of Pitch 
Attitude as Skmim by Level of the Voice. Finally, for show- 
ing one's general attitude about what he says, there is the way 
of talking in a High Pitch or Low Pitch or on a level some- 
where between high and low. It 13 a thing you can detect 
eaaly and can read at (mce; when you hear a person usii^ a 
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sbiill, b^ voice, you know that something is agitating him; 
if not, then you mistake his meaning and feeling. If, again, 
he is speaking in a deep, low tone, you think of him as in an 
entirely different mood. High voice for excitement, anger, 
calm serenity, great weakness; low voice for solemnity, 
august dignity, awed fear, deep meditation. The voice on 
the middle Level tells us that the speaker or reader is rather 
calm, not at all beade himself, and going his regular eveo way. 
Two wfwnen quarrelling over a back-yard fence shriek and 
scream at each other at the very "top of their voices." 
Children at play are almost always excited about it, and their 
voices show their excitement in their loud squeals and shrieks. 
Even grown men, when they get over-wrought and full of 
quick fear and anger, raise their voices to the very top of 
their scale, and keep it there for sentence after sentence. 
These same men when deeply impressed, by a tragedy, 
by thoughte of death and religious ideals, patriotism, and 
the eternal things, speak in a voice that is all low, and deep, 
and impressive. The women, for all their scoldii^ when ai^ry, 
speak in the face of death or disaster, in their deepest, low- 
est tones. These levels, high or medium or low, show what 
people feel — ^what mood they are in. 



Speak the following pass^es on a high level of Pitch: 
(a) Sail forth into the sea, ehipl 

Through wind and wave, right onward steerl 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip. 
Are not the signa of doubt or fear. 

Thou too sail on, Ship of Statel 
Sail on, Union, strong and greatl 
Humanity with aU its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hangipg breathless on tiiy fate I 

LONOFBLLOW. 
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(b) Ob young Lochinvar is come out of the West, — 
Through all the wide border his steed was the beati 
And, save hia good broadsword he weapon had none; 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in fove, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

SCOTP. 

(c) Gone to be married I — gone to swear a peace! 

False blood to false blood join'dl Gone to be friendsl 
Shall Louis have Blanch? and Blanch those provinces? 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard; 
Be well advised, tell o'er thy tale ag^n; 
It cannot be; thou dost but say 'tis so: 



(d) Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out; 
Shout "Freedoml" till your lisping ones 
Give back the cradle shout. 



Shaxebpe&bs. 



Whittier. 



(e) What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in facultiesl in form and moving, how express and 
admirablel in actjon, how like an angel! in apprehen^on — 
how like a godi the beauty of the worldl the part^n of 
animals! 



(f) It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea: 

Wordsworth. 

The following passages, to be given the right me^ng, 
must have a low level of Pitch : 
(a) I heard the traiUng garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with %ht 
From the celestial walls. 
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I felt her presence, by ite spell of night, 

Stoop o'er me from above; 
The calm, majestic presence of the light. 

As of the one I love. 

Longfellow. 

(b) During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless da,y in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hui^ oppressively 
low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, 
through a singularly dreary tract of country; and at lei^th 
found myself, as tbe shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. 

POB. 

(c) And the Raven, never flitting, still ia sitting, slill is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming, 
And tbe lamp-ligbt o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floatii^ on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore! 

POE. 

(d) We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerast laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Shelley. 

(e) MarceUns: Peace, Break thee off; look, where it comes again! 
Bemado: In the same figure, like the king that's dead. 
Mar.: Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 

Ber.: Looks it not like the king? Mark it, Horatio. 
Horatio: Most like; it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

Shakesfeabe. 

Read the following on a Medium Level: 

(a) Oh, but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind-stone, Scro<^! 
A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old 
ainnerl Hard and sharp as flint, from whom no steel had ever struck 
out generous fire; secret and self-contained and solitary aa an oyster. 
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The cold within him froze his old features, tupped Ma pointed nose, 
dirivelled his cheek, BtifEened his gut, made his eyes red, his thin 
lips blue; and spoke out shrewdly in bis grating voice. 

DiCKBNS. 

(b) Meanwhile that devil-may-care, the bobolink, 

Remembering duty, in mid-quaver, stops 
Juflt ere he sweeps o'er rapture's tremulous brink, 

And twixt the winraws most demurely drops, 
A decorous bird of business, who provides 

For his brown mate and Sedglings six besides. 
And looks from right to left, a farmer 'mid his crops. 

LOWZLL. 

(c) Such were, before the war, these three beautiful little towns 
of I'ianders by the sea. The sea loved them. She swept toward 
them with a murmur of waves ; the tremendous booming song of her 
equinoctial winds was their lullaby. Their towers gazed out over 
the sandhills to where the great shipB were passing in the open sea. 
They dominated a fertile land rescued long ago by our Flemish 
ancestors from the very waves themselves. Fine roads, bordered 
with willows, lead from Ypres to Dixmude, from Dixmude to Niew- 
port. The three towns asked only to live at peace in the sunshine. 
But they have been chosen to endure the noise and the terror of 
great guns. 

Vbei 



(d) Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat — 

Come hither, come hither, come hitherl 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Shakespeabe. 
(e) Tell you what I like the best — 
Loi^ about knee deep in June, 
'Bout the time atrawbemes melts 
On the vine, some afternoon 
like to jes' git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin' else' 
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Orchard'B where I'd ruther be — 
Needn't fence it in for mel 

Jes' the whole sky overhead, 

And the whole airth underneath — 

Sort' a so's a maa kin breathe 

Like he ort, and kindo' has 

Elbo-room to keerlessly 

Sprawl out leo'thway on the gra^ 

Where the shadders thick and soft 

As the kivere on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Alius, when they's company. 



Riley. 



. MaMng the Sentence Understood : Emphasis 
To help listeners understand sentences, there must be, in 
addition to the general attitude, something that makes clear 
what it is all about. The sentences must have, not only an air, 
but they must have sense; not only must the listener catch an 
attitude, but he must get a knowledge of the facts the aea- 
tences tell. 

Sense Depends upon Emphasis. Emphasis can be defined 
as the attempt to bring out the sense by calling special atten- 
tion to the more important ideas in the sentence. Without 
Emphams there is no sentence sense; for unless there is proper 
subordbiation of the unimportant and a sensible playing up of 
the important, there is no emphasis and no logical meaning. 
To study Emphasis and Sentence Sense we must break the 
sentence up into its parts; we now must con^dder phrases and 
indimdnal words. 

Emphasis and the "Parts of Speech." Your old friend — 
or enemy — grammar is one way of studying how to get the 
sense into and out of sentences. Consequently the elements 
of grammar, the old familiar "parts of speech," play a very 
important rdle in getting the meaning throi^h the voice to a 
listener's understanding. 
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Empbai^ falls most often in a sentoice on the more import 
tant parts of speech; the most important of all being: the 
nouns and the verba. Nouns and verbs most of the time cany 
the burden of the sentence's meaning; they are the back- 
bone of sentence sense. So when they get their share of 
Emphasis, there is likely to be some sense that can be 
gathered. Next to nouns and verbs come adjectives and ad- 
verbs. Then following come pronouns, conjunctions, prepoa- 
tions. Interjections are in a class by themselves; they are 
always important, never subordinate. 

Say this sentence aloud and ascertain how you emphaaze 
it: 

To speak intelligently one must speak with variety. 

How is the sense of this brought out? What does the voice 
do to make this sentence meaningful? What words are made 
more important than the others? We can all readily see that 
there are three words given special treatment: apeak, itUeRi- 
genUy, and variety. How is this done? 

We shall find upon close inspection that this emphasizing 
of these three words and the subordinating of the other five 
is done in three ways: (1) by making the voice go up and 
down on the scale, (2) by changing the length of time it takes 
to say a word, and (3) by the difference in the d^ree of 
strength used on the ranphasized monosyllabic words and oa 
the accented syllables of words of more than one syllable. 

Voice the followit^ sentence, and follow the emphasis as 
indicated : 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, bip- 
pingly on the ton^ie; but if you moiUh it, as many of our 
players do, I had as lief the town crier spake my lines. 



Can you make out what your voice does by wky of getting 
words emphaBiaed? Can you hear it go up and down, can you 
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catch it holding certain worda and ayllablea longer than others? 
Can you hear the louder noise you make on some syllables than on 
others? Work on this sort of exercise until you can detect these 
differences, and it will prove a great aid to your knowledge of v^eth^ 
you are speaking well or poorly. 

Use these sentences: 

a. Did you ever notice what life and power the Holy Scriptures 
have when well read? 

b. So loi^ as we love we serve; so long as we are loved by others 
I would almost say we are indispensable; and no man is useless who 
has a friend. 

c. My boy, the first thing you want to leam^if you haven't 
learned it aliWly — is to tell the truth. The pure, sweet, refreslui^, 
wholesome truth. For one thing it will save you so much trouble. 
Oh, heaps of trouble. And a terrible strain on your memory. 
Sometimes — and when I say sometimes I mean a great many 
times — ^it is hard to tell the truth the first time. But when you 
have told it, there is an end of it. You have won the victory; the 
fi^t is over. Next time you tell the truth you can tell it without 
thinking. You won't have to stop and think what you said yester- 
day. You won't have to stop and look round and see who is there 
before you begin telling it. And you won't have to invent a lot of 
new hes to reinforce the old one. 

d. Of all the qualities which great books and especially the Bible 
have, few are more remarkable than their power of brii^ing out 
the unity of dissociated and apparently contradictory ideas. 

e. But this I confess unto you, that after the way which they 
call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the law and the prophets, 

f. There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitetion is suicide; 
that he must take himgeU for better, for worse, as his portion; that 
though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
com can come to him but through his toil bestowed on that plot <k 
ground which is given him to till. 

Need of Variety. The more you get an understanding of 
how you make others catch your sentence sense, the more 
clearly will you realize that the secret of success in sounding 
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aemdble when you talk or read, Uea ia usbg plenty of ta- 
rigtt; variety of changes up and down, variety in the length 
of lime you take to pronounce your words, and variety m the 
amount of vocal strength you use on the accented syllables and 
important words. To use plenty of this variety and to get 
the changes in the right place, is the whole secret of how to 
sound senfflble when you read and talk. 

1. EUFHABIB BT YaBIETY 07 PiTCH 

a. The Slide 

If you talk like a wide-awake person and not like one half- 
dead, lifeless, or naturally dull — like a feebl&4ninded person 
— eveiy syllable you utter has a Slide in it. Without this 
slide there is no intelligent talk: the Slide is just as much a 
part of the Speech Code as words or sentences. In fact it is 
the most distinctly vocal thing we possess in the way of carry- 
ing sense. Say the foUowii^ sentence aloud : 

The class that has hitherto ruled in this country has failed mis- 
erably. It revels in power and wealth, whilst at its feet, a terrible 
peril for the future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. If a 
class has failed, let us try the nation. 

Speak this veiy slowly and, if you read it with sense, and 
also if your ear tells you what it ought to tell, then you will 
find that in every syUable there is a turn of the voice either up 
or down. This is what we here call the Slide. Now right 
there is the difference between spealdi^ and siting. In 

fdi^T^ the typical note is held evenly, like this . 

But in speakh^ the typical note either bends upward as, 

^ or it bends downward as ^\ . The rule in speakti^ 
is that if there is no Slide there is poor a^eaking. When you 
get so that you can detect it, you will possibly be sur- 
prised at how much of the speaking that we dislike or do not 
listen to with interest, is lackii^ in the i^ht use of slides. 
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As a means of helping your ear to detect tliia action of the 
voice, take the passage just quoted above, and mark the up- 
ward and the downward slides. Then count them and see 
which is the more numerous. 

Note the relative number of upward and downward slidea 
in this sentence: 

Marley was dead, to begin with. There was no doubt whatever 
about that. The register of his burial was signed by the clergyman, 
the clerk, the undertaker, and the chief mourner. Scrooge signed 
it. And Scrooge's name was good upon 'Change for anything he 
choae to put his hand to. 

The Downward Slide. The great majority of ^Uablea are 
pronoUBced with an upward Slide. The downward Slide is 
used but seldom, to brii^ out the more important words, 
particularly those at the end of a tboi^t or statanent. 
When declarative sentences are well constructed, the down- 
ward Slide at the end is the thing to be expected. It is a sig- 
nal to the listener that a unit of the sense has been cconpleted. 
It is the sign of the full stop. It represents conclu^veness, 
definiteness, positiveness. 

Speak these sentences aloud and note the downward slide 
at the end: 

They inarched through ten towns. 

The war Is over. 

Whatever may be the sentiments of the rulers, the people can 

be tmsted to do what is right. 

He was patient amidst tribulatitxi, wise amidst popular folly, 
and coun^eoua when men around him were faltering. 

The Downward Slide as Emphasis. The Downward Slide 
also serves to bring out words not at the end of the tboi^t; 
in this way emphasis can be given a word or phrase that is not 
in a rhetorically emphatic place. Note what the suggested 
Downward Slide does to the words marked: 
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// /\\\/// / /\ 
I think mahoguiy is the best wood to use. 

// / I I I I I I I I \ 

I think maht^ny is the best wood to use. 

\ /, I I I I / I i I I \ \ 

He took them all without asking anybody's pemuBsion. 

\ / /\ I I I I I I I I \ \ 

He took them all without asking anybody's peimission. 

/\ I I / I I I I I / I \ \ 

He took them all without asking anybody's permission. 

The Upward Slide. The great majority of slides turn up- 
wards. This has to be, because otherwise we should sound 
too pompous, too emphatic, too aisressive. To get the right 
impression of this, speak any of the sentences marked above, 
giving every syllable a downward slide. You will find that 
you soimd as if angry at something or as if you felt very, 
very important. When you talk that way, nobody gets a 
clear idea of the meaning you are trying to carry. 

An important use of the Upward Slide is on adjectives 
and adverbs. It has already been said that nouns and verbs 
are ahnost always more important than their qualifyii^ and 
limiting adjectives and adverbs. How is this shown most 
commonly in speaking? Fmd the answer in the use of the 
Slides. 

Say this sentence, "He is a great hero." The noun kero is 
more important as it stands than the adjective great; therefore 
it should have a Downward Slide. But the word great is im- 
portant enough to need some emphasis; how is it given? 
By an upward Slide longer than that given to the unimpor- 
tant words of the sentence. So the sentence would be spoken : 

He is a great hero. 
Dividing the Emphasis. This is the most common way of 
giving empha^s to adjectives and adverbs. It is what is 
known as Dividing Ike Emphasis. It is important in making 



sense out of your spoken sentences. Some talkers have an 
unwise way of "sacrificing the noun to the adjective." Girls 

/ / \ t I I 
are siud to be addicted to it: "We had such a lovely time," 
> I t \\\ I / / \ f I , , 

"It was a beautiful dress," "It was such fun," "He was a 

\ / / \ \ \ 

grand man," "My poor, wet hat." It is only rarely that the 
best sense is broi^ht out by ^ving the noun the Upward 
Slide and giving the Downward Slide to the adjective. 

/ / / \- 
The same for verbs and their adverbs: "It was well done," 
I f \ \ 
is ordinarily more acceptable than "It was well done." Of 
course, if you want to emphasize ujcM, you can do it by the 
Downward Slide; but it is seldom that the adverb merits 
more attention than the verb. You do well to make the verb 
more emphatic unless you know a special reason why you 
should not. 



Get the right relation between noun and adjective, verb 
and adverb, in the following sentences: 

The lake is exceedingly rough. 

She had on her prettiest manners. 

He kicked a field-goal. No, it was a drop kick. 

Take this for to-morrow's lesson. 

The reward was richly earned. 

All his work was done very well. 

He took us by surprise completely. 

This is the forest primeval. 

We are always looking for the city beautiful. 

b. TU Step 

Emphasis is Given by the Step. Even more important yet in 

gaining Emphasis and sentence sense is the Step. The Step 
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is the movement of the Voice up or down from one word to 
the next. Or, better yet, from one syllable to the next. In 
real speech, not chanting, there is always a Step from one 
syllable to the one following. Getting sentence sense is a 
matter of constantly going up or down between syllables. 
Note that evesa in pronouncing a word, you go up and down 
among the syllables. 
Say these words and note how this works out: 

Acceptable, interpret, usable, unqueaUanably, uninterruptedly. 

You will observe that to say all syllables on the same 
level is to keep them from soundii^ like words at alL In 
particular you can note that the accented syllable is shot up 
to a much higher pitch than the syllables not acc^ted. To 
show graphically how these words are actually pronounced, 
they must be pictured about like this: 



A simple sentence is a series of these steps. " We are a part 
of all we meet," must be pictured: 



EXERCISE 

In order to train your ear to grasp this more cleariy, write 
out the following sentences in the form of the Steps and Slides 
to be used in speaking them aloud: 

(a) The world is too much with us. 

(b) Endeavor to keep alive in your breast that little sparic of 

celestial fire called Conscience. 

(c) Truth ia eternal and must prevail. 

(d) Most men are not affected by what Coi^p«86 does in making 

laws; they are indifferent in spirit, and untouched 1^ 
what happens at Washington. 

The Step as Emphasis. From these examples it will be seen 
that the Step is used for a very valuable form of Empha^. 
You can probably state the rule for yourself by this time. 
When an extra long step is taken frOm one word to the next, 
that word stands out: 



The jump to me and liberly emphasizes them; the emphasis 
given death is given by the long downward step. 

To be Alert in Speech, use Many Steps. The live speaker 
keeps his voice jumping up and down all the time. " Monot- 
ony" is more often a matter of dropping out or reducii^? the 
Steps. People of whom we say, " Welt, he lacks character; 
he is colorless," almost always talk without enough steps; 
it is the lack of steps that takes away their color — or shows 
that they never had any. The Step is very essential to carry- 
ing the sense of what you wish to get others to accept. 
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Animated Talking Requires the Widest of Steps. What we 
know as wide-awake, animated talldng, always uses many 
steps and wide ones. For example, in making an ezplana- 
(ion— a thing that cannot be done with any effect unless it is 
animated and even intense — the success of the whole attempt 
is determined by the vigor and dash with which you cao 
step upward and downward in lively fashion. Explanations 
are at best pretty hard things to get across to other people; 
and tbey never count unless given in the animated manner of 
much stepping. 

Descriptions need the same style, except when you get 
dreamy about it or rapturous or exalted ; then the steps are 
not so wide. But to let a listener know " how the land lay" 
or " how things stood with respect to each other," you need 
much up and down, in slides and steps. 

Read these pass^es and note how wide a range of Fitch it 
needs to make them mean enough when read: 

"It seems I see before me far-stretching billows of full-ripened 
grain, and everywhere broad, smiling fields give promise of a 
happy harvest time. Even as I look the reapers come, each swing 
of their glinting scythe-blades leaves behind long swathes of new- 
cut grain; and — yes, I hear the up-swelling strains of the joyous 
song of the harvest home." 

"Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you." 

"One afternoon as Hilda entered St. Peter's in sombre mood, 
its interior beamed upon her with all the effect of a new creation. 
It seemed an embodiment of whatever the imagination could 
conceive, as a magnificent, comprehensive, majestic symbol of 
religious life." 

Sentences like these are dull without using wide Slides 
and wide Steps. Once make them monotonous, and nobody 
will listen to the words or get any meaning from the 
sentences. 



2. Emphasis bt Vahiett of Tims 

Tte most common kinds of Emphasis come from changes 

in Pitch; the next most common kind come from changes in 

Time. Of these there are three main types: (a) Holding the 

Tone, (b) Pausing, (c) Phrasing. 

(a) Holding the Tone 
A sure way of attracting attention to a word is to take longer 
in saying it. In this sentence, note the emphasis upon the 
word held a while: "You have the wro-o-n-g number," Again, 
"He has the stre-ei^-th of a lion." "I will ma-ake them do it." 
"From a-a-11 that dwe^tl below the skl-ies 
Let their Cre-ee-ar-a-tor'a prar-ise ari — se." 
In the followii^ passage note how much of the empha^ 
is achieved by holding the tone; in reading it, proloi^ the 
syllable italicized: 

The atorm increased with the nigkl. The sea was lashed into 
tremendous confusion. There was a /earful, siJlen sound of rush- 
ing waves and broken surges. Deep called unto deep. At limes the 
black column of chads tywerhead seemed rent asunder by Sashes of 
lightmng which quivered along the foaming biRows and made the 
succeeding darkness doubly terrible. 

Voice the foUowii^ passage to brii^ out the prolongation 
on the accented ^llables: 

How ill this taper bums! Ha! who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thii^? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That makeat my blood cold and my hair to stare? 

Speak to me what thou art. 
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Make Short Sounda Short Enough. One of the < 
ways of being hard to understaiid, especially in reading from 
a book or in public address, is to make all syllables the same 
length. Some people talk like a metronome or tyi>ewriter, 
making all Bounds equally long. It is not good speaking. 
It is a common form of what is called " indirectness," imd 
ia very monotonous and uninteresting. You get the effect 
if you speak this passage giving every syllable the same 
length as any other: 

He faced his audience with a tranquil mien, and a beaming 
aspect that was never dimmed. He spoke, and in the measured 
cadence of his quiet voice there was intense feeling, but no decla- 
mation, QO pasaionate appeal, no superficial and feigned emotion. 
It was simply colloquy — a gentleman converdnK. Unconsciously 
and surely the ear and heart were charmed. How was it done? 
Ah, how did Mozart do it? How Raphael? The secret of the 
rose's sweetness, of the bird's ecstasy, of the sunset's glory — 
that is the secret of genius and eloquence. 

Cdbtis (speaking of Wendell PhiUips). 

Now read the passage again, making the long sounds 
long enoi^h in tune and the short ones very short. The test 
to apply in gettii^ the short syllables short enough is that 
they must be distinct; understood and nothing more. If 
you will make them just distinct, you will pve them their 
proper place in the sentence sense you are bringmg out. 
These short and insignlEcant sounds, you will notice, are for 
the most part the a's, an's, the the's, aloi% with the con- 
junctions, prepositions, and pronouns. Particularly watch 
the prepoations; of, to, for, mih, and their kind, must be 
kept out of sight. Also the conjunctions; and, bui, for, be- 
cause go best when uttered very quickly — ^but distinctly. 

(b) Pausing 

Use Many Pauses. Pausii^ is one of the most natural 

things in the world, because we have to pause to breathe. 
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So all talkers have to pause much, and all listeners are used 
to hearing much pausing. Thus it is a necessary part of speak- 
ii^, and also a necessary part of the Speech Ckxle. Bei^des, 
few of us can always find just the word we want when we 
want it; so we all pause now and then to reach aftor that next 
word. We do this so oiten and so readily that good speaking 
always takes on a little of this buntii^ for words. When you 
hear a man who never seems to have to find his word, you are 
likely to suspect that he does not mean what he says or does 
not do any real thinking when he says it. If he is recitJi^ 
somebody else's words we can always tell how good a reader 
or reciter he is by his use of pauses. 

Most young people, when they read, charge ahead full 
tilt, taking out just time enoi^h to gasp for breath, then 
rushing ahead again full speed. It is a very common and 
maddenii^ fault. Nobody gets the meaning out of such 
reading. True, the reader gets all the words in; but words are 
not speech ; there must be meaning, sense. And no sense is 
carried without pauses. 

(c) Phrasing "^\ 

An important use of the Pause is for Fhrasii^. Sentence 
Sense is dependent upon the relation of parts of the sentence. 
PhraMng is a matter of gettii^ the pauses in the places where 
th^ help most to bring out the sense. In the sentence 
following note the necessity for phrasing: 

The door of Scrooge's counting-house/waa open,/that he might 
keep his eye upon his clerk,/who/in a dismal little cell beyond./a 
Gort of tuik,/was copying letters. 

To say this all in one breath, would make poor sense; you 
would not hold attention. It needs breaks, gaps — pauses. 

Speak the followii^, and place the pauses in the right 
place: 
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" If I had the time/to find a place 
And sit me down /full face to face 
With my better 8elf,//that caonot show 
In my daily life/that nishea so;/// 
It might be/then I would see/my soul 
Was stumbling still/toward the shining goal,// 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime,/// 
If /I had the time. 
Take the fifth line of this as an example of bow the sense 
can be completely overthrown by senseleaa phrasing. Sup- 
pose it were spoken :" It might be then I would see my soul"; 
and that is no sense at all. By your phrasing you can escape 
this meanii^essness, so common in reading poetry, and can 
bring out the real meaning. 

3. Emphasis by Yariett op Vocal Strength 
hood Tones are Emphatic The Empha^s gained by uang 
a loud tone is probably tbe kind best-known. Many people 
make tbe mistake of thinking that this is what Emphasis 
means, making a noise; that this is the only kind. By this 
time we can see that this is a mistaken notion; Emphasis is of 
many kinds. Yet the Emphasis that comes from a short 
shout, or a sudden quietness, is very valuable and important. 
To make Emphasis just what it ought to be, you must be 
able to get the harder stroke on emphasized words — or the 
lighter stroke. For — another misconception — many people 
look upon the Emphasis of the louder voice as being tbe only 
kind. But this is not so; you get Emphasis just as well by a 
sudden lowering of your tone. In the first of these passages, 
use a stronger voice on the Italicized syllables: 

"Sir, I know the uncertainty of human af/oirs, but I see, I 
see deixrly, throi^ this day's buaiaesa. You and I, indeed, may 
ne it. We may not lioe to the time when this declaration shall be 
made good. We may die; die, coloniate; die, slauta; die, it may be, 
igoomtniously and on the so^fold. Be it so, be it so." 
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In this next instance note that a decided emphasis is 
achieved by u^ng a tone that is quiet. Assume that one is 
speaking in a strong, loud voice, and then suddenly, on the 
most important words, becomes calm and quiet. The 
Emphasis gained thus is very effective. 

"Go; never return. You have ruined my character, robbed me 
of my good name, wounded my pride, taken away my friends — 
broken my heart." 

You can even use this device for humor; in the followii^ 
passages note the effect that is gained by using a loud tone up 
to the last clause, and then dropping down to a tone that ia 
relatively quiet: 

The enemy is now hovering on our borders, preparii^ to press 
the knife to our throata, to devastate our fields, to quarter them- 
selves in our houses, and to devour our pouUry. 

What were the results of this conduct? — beggary! dishonor! 
utter ruin! and a broken leg! 

C. Ideas That Need Emphasis 
We have now studied the ways of getting emphasis; 
the next matter of importance is to know when to use it. On 
what words should Emphaas fall? How can one be guided bo 
as to get it in the right place? If the empha^s is placed on the 
wrong words, away goes the sense. No proper Emphasis, 
no proper sense; sense is merely a nmtter of selectii^ the 
right Emphasis. So we need a few rules; just the simplest 
ones here : 

(1) Pay Especial Attention to Nouns <md Verbs. Theyarethe 
backbone of speech; only in exceptional cases do they escapo 
enphasis. 

"The period for & new eUcHon of a cUtten to administer the 
executive potemment of the United Slates being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed 
in designating the person who is to be clothed with that important 
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trua, it appeara to me proper, especially as it may amdvce to 8 
more distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now 
apprise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline beii^ con- 
eidered among the number of Uune out of whom a choice is to be 

made." 



(2) Place Emphaais upon the New Idea in the Sentence. As 
you talk you necessarily introduce new ideas; every good 
sentence has some of the thought of the preceding sentence 
and something that sentence did not have. By placing 
Eknphaffls upon the new idea, and subordinatii^ the repeated, 
you make it easy for listeners to get what you mean. 

Has the gentleman dojuf Has he completely done? 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy Shepherd 
boy! 

Hurrah for the sea, the aU-gtorious seal 

He iriio speaks honestly cares not, need not care, though his 
words be preserved to remotest time. 

The dishonest speaker, not he only who purposely utters false- 
hoods, but he who does not purposely utter TnOh, and Truth 
aione — 

I am no orator as Bndus is ; — But were I Brutus — 

If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do — 

(3) Words thcd Bear a Special Burden of Meaning. Every 
now and then your sentence will contain a word that strikes 
you as especially ^nificant; you feel that if your listenei 
doesn't get anything else he must get that. 

I want you to do it this way. 
liberty and Union! 

This scheme is practicable, yours is thoroughly impractici^le. 
One may use a correct word and yet at the same time use an 
unfortunate word. 

You can also ak^ Ike emphasis in a s^itence; but when you 
do so, you make a new sentence. Shift the emphams in the 
followii^: 
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My aoBWer ie, Not 

This ia my way of doing it. 

But mercy is abate this Bcept«red sway. 

Whether it shall be you or I, we shall see. 

I tell you, this mitst be true. 

I tell you, it must be true. 

I tell you, it must be true. 

He is a good citizen; Imt he evades his income tax. 
(4) To Bring otU a Hidden Meaning. Some of the best 
speaking we do is by the use of hidden meanings: (1) techni- 
cally called innueados, commonly known as hints, "slama," 
sarcasm, "roasts"; and (2) implicationsnotspeciEcaUy stated, 
meanings implied but not put into words. 

(1) Innuendos: 

Yes, he is a brave man. (But we know he is no such thing.) 
If you think so, of course it is all right. (But I am not so sure 
of your judgment as you are.) 
This is ufidoubledly true. (Not by a good deall) 
You are afine specimen of humanityl (You are a cheat.) 

(2) Implicaliana not Slated: 

This is my place. (Not yours.) 
Not tiiis time, (Maybe some other time.) 
Oh, it's you, is iti (I thought it was somebody else.) 
He gave it to me. (He didn't sell it, or lend it.) 
Hey were all there. (You are wrong in saying some were 
missing.) 
I know it is true. (Despite your denial.) 

VI. CONTINUITY IN SPEECH 
Continuity a PriMem in Itself. What makes listeners get 
restless after a person has talked for about three minutes; 
that is, all too often? The answer is rather ^mply stated: 
Lack of Variety. By this time we can appreciate that there 
are an amazingly large number of things one can do with hia 
voice if he has trained it. 

With so much to draw from why will speakeis continue to 
talk on and on umug only a handful of what ought to be a 
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bushel! They do, everywhere and before all manner of men. 
Monotony of one kind or another, in Thinking, Language, 
Voice, and Action, is what causes so many people to shrink 
at the thought of going out to a public meeting, and is what 
makes so numy other people little less than bores in conver- 
sation. As to interpreting literature vocally, Variety is the 
great secret of success, and the lack of it the cause of so much 
failure. 

wjiss FOR connnTnTT m speaking and READrac 

A few ample rules will help you overcome your difficulties 

in keeping up your talk or in readii^ beyond a few sentences: 

(1) Survey the Whole Speech; and know what moods it 
contains. Change your mood to suit the Thought; and also 
change your Voice to suit the mood. Shift General Tone to 
fit your Thought. Be sure not to keep to one Tone too long. 

(2) Keep ttie Body Refreshed. Just as sure as you allow 
yourself to stand still in one position, you will become monot- 
onous in Voice; unless you are one of the rare and almost 
miraculous exceptions. Keep your body in varied attitudes 
and movements, and yoiu- Voice will get variety also. 

(3) Remember bow Flexible an Instrument the Voice Is. 
Many people get boresome when speakii^ because they lazily 
allow themselves to use only a part of the vocal machinery. 
They try to get along on changes in Force only, or changes 
in Time only, or chaises in Pitch only. It cannot be done. 
The effective speaker uses all and diangea his focus from one 
to another often. 

One experienced speaker tells how he discovered that ki 
his public addresses he was shouting too much on an even 
level of Strength and Htch. He found that by chai^ii^ 
now and then from loud to quiet and from high pitch to low 
pitch, to match the Thought, he held his audiences much 
better, and got better results. (He was asking for subscrip- 
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tions to a cause.) Then he found on another inspection that 
be was rushing along too much at one rate of speed and his 
audiences were getting restless. A change of pace now and 
then, brought better attention. It is very easy to get into 
habits of monotony; but also very ea^ to break them if you 
know what to look for. 

(4) Think Varie^. When you find yourself launched on a 
speech dF some length, keep the needs of Variety on your 
heart. Even worry about it a little. Keep in your mind an 
undercurrent of determination not to get into a rut; be bound 
to use all you have; Slides, Steps, Pauses, Long Sounds, Loud 
and Quiet Tones, varied qualities — all of the marvelous Vari- 
ety of which the glorious human voice ie capable. 
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ORAL ENGUSH 

The glory of our speech ia to be found in the strength of its vocabu- 
lary and the richness of its phrases. To that glory belong the faormonjr 
of its Bounds, the cadences of its intonntion, and the intimate associa- 
tion of these sounds with the thought expressed. ' 

F. H. ViZKTELLT. 

Most speakers are content if they find the right word. Mr. Asquith 
invariably usee what you feel to be the inariUibU word. 

AbTHUH J. BALfOOB. 



I. AU Language vmsOriginaUji Sixteen Latiffuage. 

A. Training in Spoken Lai^age is More Fundamental 
Than Trunii^ in Written Lai^^uage. 

II. Common Elements in Spoken Langiiage and Written Language. 

A. Vocabulary, 

B. Good Use. 

C. Grammar. 

ni. Writing and Talking Contrasted. 

IV. Sources of the Differences Between Spoken Language and 
Written Language. 

A. Speaker can see Effect of Language — Writer Cannot. 

B. Jteader can Re-read — Listener Must Understand at Once. 

C. Reader Has Less Distraction Than listener. 

D. Written Language Stands Alone — Spoken Langu^e is 

Supported by Voice and Action, 

E. Written Language is Seen— Spoken Language ie Heard, 

142 
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V. Differences Between Spoken Language and Written Langwige, 

A. Frankness. 

B. Formality. 

C. Care and Precision. 

D. Simplicity and Directness. 

E. Euphony. 

F. Attention Values. 

VI. Language in Formal PvbUc Speaking. 
VII. AUenHon Valves in Spoken jMnguage. 

I. ALL LANGUAGE WAS ORIGINALLY SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE 

What is language and how is it related to speech? All 
words were ori^nally sounds; all language was ori^nally 
spoken language. The black marks on white paper, consti- 
tuting what we call writing or printing, are simply substitutes 
for vocal sounds. These vocal sounds wliich make up the 
original code of spoken langu£^ form one of Ihe four pkaaea 
of speech. They are all too frequently regarded as all that 
there is to speech. 

A. Training in Spoken I<aiigu^e is more Fundamental 
than Training in Written Language. 
When you as a child began to learn langui^e, you had to 
repeat the process by which lai^uage was oi^jinally de- 
veloped; that is, you learned to make and to undo'stand 
soujids long before you knew anythii^ at all about writ- 
ing — a code invented to take the place of vocal sounds. In 
a sense, then, written language is more artificial and less 
direct than spoken language. Trainii^ in spealdi^ and 
in understanding the spoken words of a language, is more 
fundamental than training in reading and writing. Wit- 
ness the present-day method of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage — ^the so-called "conversational method." It is po»- 
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mble to leam to read and write a foreign language without 
leamii^ how to speak it; but such a knowledge of reading 
and writii^ is a rather shallow accomplishment. Those 
who leam a lai^uage in this way do not leam to think 
and feel in the language. They never master its inner and 
deeper meanii^. 

It is 6(Hnetimes asserted that anyone who can write good 
English must necessarily be able also to speak good English; 
andt^conversely, that anyone who can speak well can also write 
well. It is, however, perfectly possible that one may be able 
to write good English and not be able to speak it effectively. 
And it is also possible that a person may have developed an 
unusual ability to speak and yet never have acquired the some- 
what different skill and technique of writii^ easily and effec- 
tively. Samuel Johnson once said, as reported by Boswell, 
"Tom Birch ia as brisk as a bee in conversation; but no sooner 
does he take a pen in his hand than it becomes a torpedo to 
him and benumbs all his faculties." It should be said that it 
would probably be much easier for a man in Tom Birch 's 
shoes to leam how to write than it would be for one who had 
done a great deal of writing but little speaking to leam how 
to speak. 

A growii^ appreciation of the right order of thii^ in 
language training may be seen in the new emphasis which 
English teachers are placing upon "oral composition" and 
"oral Ei^sh," This change is due not only to a new realiza- 
tion of the fundamental nature of training in spoken language 
but also to an understanding of the fact that, in the daly 
buaness of living with others, the ability to use spoken lan- 
guage' satisfactorily is vastly more valuable than the ability to 
read and write effectively. That this is true for the averse 
man, no one can deny. 

Almost everybody uses spoken language a hundred times 
as often as he uses written language. Unfortunately, your 
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ability to understand literature and to write themes does 
not seem to affect your daily conversation. You have one 
language for themes and another for talking. The language 
for themes can help your speech, and your speech language 
can help your theme langui^e. But they are still two differ- 
ent languages. 

II. COMMON ELEMENTS IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE AND 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

What are the principal common elements in spoken lan- 
guage and written language? 

A. Vocabulaiy 

The unit of language, — the word — is in lai^e measure the 
same. How does the average person's speakii^ vocabulary 
compare with his writir^ vocabulary? We use words in 
writing that we never employ in speaking, and the tend- 
ency of the playground and the street is distmctly toward 
the use of a Tninirmim number of words, repeated over and 
over and over. This is the principal curse of slajig. It devel- 
ops the habit of using the same old threadbare phrase again 
and again, ni alc'Tig it serve a score of purposes. The m an 
who has real ideas tries to use words that fit his thought with 
glovelike exactness, and to use different words for different 
thoughts. 

Your English class will provide you with a satisfactoiy 
understanding of words. If you really want to develop better 
language for speech, all you have to do is to get the habit of 
using your entire vocabulary in speech; not necessarily all at 
once, of course, but (^ and on, now and then. Increase your 
speaking vocabulaiy by leamii^ how to use your writing and 
reading vocabulary. Many boys and girls go through life 
never using in their spoken language more than one-fourth 
of one per cent of the words in the dictionary, and, what ia 
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worse, not ten per cent of tbo words they ucderHtaud when 
they hear and see tfaem. No use to which you can put your 
underetandmg of words is half so important as eveiy- 
day speech. It has been said that if we wish to make a word 
our own we can get it by using it three times in our converBar- 
Hon. At that pnce worda are cheap. The trouble with our 
speaking vocabularies is that they do not represent our real 
knowledge and ability. 

We Need Words for Thinking. When we are speaJdng, we 
are often slowed up in thinking because we have never got 
the habit of using enough different worda. A good supply of 
words helps at any time; but it helps most when you are 
tiying to tell some one what is on your mind. Thai a poor, 
wizened, thread-bare vocabulary strangles your thinking 
and ruina your speaking. 

A young woman stood <m the ledge of rock five thousand 
feet above the river in the Grand Canyon.. As she looked 
out over the magnificent panorama of beauty spread before 
her, she e£ud to her companion, "Gosh, ain't it swelll" 
Language to her was but a twai^ng string on a box — and, 
be it said, it registered her type of mind and even her kind of 
life. Yet she could undoubtedly understand others when they 
used more satisfactory and appropriate words. The trag- 
edy was due to her inability to use the vocabulary she under- 
stood. 

Says Vizetelly, "The buaness man whose speech does not 
rise above the quality of, 'I beat him to it'; 'He slipped one 
over on me'; 'They couldn't deliver the goods'; who 'chews 
the rag' about 'such a business' 'sounding good' to him; who 
believes that he 'said a mouthful ' when he acquiesced with an 
'I'll say so,' is calculated to 'jar you' and is one who is not 
likely to rise, himself. Likewise the woman of the 'awfully 
idee' class, who 'adores lobster,' 'wants it the worst way,' 
but is not 'stuck on the place' and would rather go 'some 
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place else' where the 'eats' are better, might pass for a 
woman of refinemrait if she could keep her mouth ahut 
until Bhe had learned to say correctly what she has to say.'"* 



1. Test your understanding of the followii^ words by using each 



correctly in a sentence: 




1. tap 


32. milk-sop 


2. scorch 


33. incrustation . 


3. envelope 


34. retroactive 


4. health 


35. ambergris — 


6. ourse 


36. aromatic -^ 


6. outward 


37. achromatic .«, 


7. lecture 


38. perfunctory 


8. dungeon 


39. casuistry — 


9. skill 


40. piscatorial - 


10. civil 


41. shagreen 


11. nerve 


42. chE^pin 


12. juggle 


43. haste 


13. regani 


44. mellow 


14. stage 


45. muMie 


15. brunette 


4S. quake 


16. hysterics 


47. plumbing 


17. Mare 


48. majesty 


IS. Mosaic 


49. misuse 


19. bewad 


50. abuse 


20. priceless 


61. crunch 


21. valueless 


52. forfeit 


22. disproportionate 


53. degradation 


23. tolerate 


64. sportive 


24. artless 


65. apish 


25. depredation 


66. shrewd 


26. nice 


57. peculiar 


27. lotus 


58. eictraordinary 


28. frustrate 


59. conscientious 


29. harpy 


60. charter 


30. flaunt 


61. dilapidated 


31. ochre 


62. promontory 



' F. H. Vizetelly, Mend Four Speech. 
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63. avarice 71. sapient 

64. philanthropy 72. cameo 

65. irony 73. precipitate 

66. sarcasm 74. precipitaacy 

67. exaltation 75. limpid 

68. exultation 76. limpet 

69. infuse 77. mosaic 

70. laity 

Let each pupil brii^ in a list of words he understands but never 
usee. 

B. Good Use 

Language grows and develops into an instrument of beauty 
and service among people who prize it and use it; while among 
those who despise it and misuse it, it deteriorates and declines. 
I Slang is all r^;ht once in a while; sometimes it just hits c£ 
what we mean; but when it is bom of what Vizetelly has so 
well called "the license universally assumed of creating new 
words with no other apparent object than to avoid the usual 
and appropriate term," it may well be let alone. 

The test is: does a word or phrase suggest what you want 
it to suggest? Poor slang is just that — poor; like a counter 
feit dollar, no good as a medium of exchange. When we 
choose words, we choose the clothii^ for our thoi^hts and 
feelii^s; and we may profitably be aa careful about good 
clothes for thoughts as we are about good clothes for the 
body. 

It is not the number of words you can understand, but the 
number you can and do use correctly, that determines veiy 
largely what those with whom you Uve think of your mental 
stuff, and of you yourself. A course in Ei^lish should be 
^ving you an increased store of lai^uage; a course in speak- 
ing should be helpii^; you to use the r^t words in your 
Efpeech. 
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C. Grammar 
Then, of course, we should carry into our oral language 
what we know about proper senleTice afrudure. Whatever 
differences there may be between good spoken language and 
good written language, there is no proper ground for abandon- 
ing the ordinary foundation principles of granunar when we 
speak. We should usually be careful to speak in complete 
grammatical sentences and in sentences as free as possible 
from confusion of meanii^. 



Revise the following sentences; say the corrected form out loud. 

1. When I was sick I laid four weeks in the house. 

2. I feel like I was all alone. 

3. Then I went on and says — 

4. Hadyouhavecomelwouldhaveseenyou. 

5. Now fellows, do not let us do that! 

6. Had you any money? No, I did not. 

7. I was awful disgusted. 

8. Is that true? I'll tell the world! 

9. Can I use your 'phone? 

10. She was put to help wash dishes. 

11. She was let pass out of the room. 

12. You have a dandy house here and I have had a dandy time. 

13. Just leave them lay. 

14. That is sure living de luxe. 

15. Pupils come to school to get educated. 

16. You bet I won't! Get me? 

17. I see Br^s has had his wife killed. 

18. We have got to eat to live. 

19. He hadn't ought to have thought it was me, 

20. I'm kind of tired, and Eort of disgusted about the matter. 

21. I do not know as I shall want it. 

22. There is a (rrand show at the movie to-night. 

23. He was absolutely the nicest of all the people in the place, 

24. I was only saying the other day that all people are not sure 

of that. 

25. The stream had overflown its banlcs. 
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26. She is always wasting to go places. 

27. He had no peers and hadn't hardly an equal. 

28. Don't be too presumptive, sir! 

29. Listen! I went to a show. Seel 

30. He dove right in the lake and swum a half mile. 

31. The truth was I did it myself. 

32. Who are you doing that for7 

33. I adore chocolate. 

34. I couldn't help but notice his hat. 

35. Do you think it was him you spoke toT 

36. He pronounces his words difFereotly than ufl. 

37. The reason I am going is because you are, 

38. Neither he nor I were there. 

39. These kind of sentences are frequent. 

40. The whistle blew continuously. 

41. They were all setting before the grate fire. 

42. This laundry washes clothes without shrinkii^. 

43. It is better to gradually do it than to suddenly jerk it. 

44. It says in the bulletin that It can't be done. 

(You can add to this list indefinitely. Watch your own 
language for defects umilar to those in the forgoing eair 
tences.) 

III. WRITING AND TALKING CONTRASTED 

Someone has said, "Writing is amply the record <rf talk- 
u^." It is not true. Edward Bok in his Autobic^raphy 
tells us that he once interviewed Mark Twain and that before 
pubiishir^ the interview, he sent the manuscript to Mr. 
Clemens askii^ for his approval. It was returned with the 
following very interesting letter declining to have the inter- 
view published: 

"My dear Mr. Bok: 

"No, no — ^it is like most intervie^ra, pure twaddle and valueless. 

"For several quite plain and simple reasons, an 'interview' 
must as a rule be an absurdity. And chiefly for this reason: it is an 
attempt to use a boat on land, or a wagon on water, to speak figura- 
tively. Spoken speech is one thing, written speech is quite another. 
The moment talk is put into print you recognize tliat it is not 
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n4iat IB was when you heard it; you perceive that an immenee 
something has disappeared from it. That is its soul. You have 
nothing but a dead carcasB left on your hands. Color, play of 
feature, the varying modulations of voice, the laugh, the smile, the 
informing inflections, everything that gave that body warmth, 
grace, friendliness, and charm, and commended it to your affection, 
or at least to your tolerance, is gone, and nothing is left, but a pallid, 
etiff, and repulsive cadaver. 

"Such is talk almost invariably when you see it lying in state in 
an ' interview.' The interviewer seldom tries to tell how a thing was 
said; he merely puts in the naked remark and stops there. When 
one writes for print, his methods are very difEerent. He follows 
forms which have but Uttle resemblance to conversation, but tb^ 
make the leader understand what the writer is tiding to convey. 
And when the writer is making a story, and finds it necessary to re- 
port the talk of his characters, observe how cautiously and anxiously 
he goes at that risky and difficult thing: 

" ' If he had dared to say tliat thing in my presence,' said Alfred, 
taking a mock heroic attitude, and casting an arch glance upon Hm 
company, 'blood would have flowed.' 

" ' If he had dared to say that thing in my presence,' said Hawk- 
wood, with that in his eye which caused more than one heart in 
that guilty assembl^e to quake, 'blood would have flowed.' 

"'If he had dared to say that thing in my presence,' s^d the 
paltry blusterer with valor on his tongue and pallor on his lips, 
'blood would have flowed.' 

"So painfully aware is the novelist that naked talk in print con- 
veys no meaning, that he loads, and often overloads, almost every 
utterance of his characters with explanations and interpretations. 
It is a loud confession that print is a poor vehicle for ' talk,' it ia a 
recognition that uninterpreted talk in print would result in con- 
fusion to the reader, not instruction. 

"Now, in your interview you have certainly been most accurate, 
you have set down the sentences I uttered as I SEud them. But 
you have not a word of explanation ; what my manner was at several 
points is not indicated. Therefore, no reader can possibly know 
where I was in earnest and where I was jokii^j or whether I was 
joking altogether, or in earnest altogether. Such a report of a con- 
versation has no value. It can convey many meanings to the 
reader but never the right one. To add interpretations which would 
convey the r^t meaning is a somethii^ which would require- 
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what? An art BO high and fine and difficult that no possessor of it 
would ever be allowed to waste it on interviews. 

"No; Bpare the reader and spare me; leave the whole interview 
out; it is rubbish. I wouldn't talk in my sleep if I couldn't talk 
better than that. If you wish to print anything, print this letter; 
it may have some value, for it may explain to a reader here and 
there why it is that in interviews as a rule men seem to talk like 
anybody but themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mark Twain." 

How absurd then it ia to say, " Writing is simply the record 
of taUdngl" 

IV. SOURCES OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

We have seen bow different Speaking ia from Writing. 
To anyone who thinks carefully, this difference is obvious. 
We are now to consider the less obvious, but none the less 
real, distinctions betweeen spoken language and written 
language. That differences exist is certain. To verify this, 
all that you need to do is to stop, look, and listen; to observe 
conversation and public address, and then compare th^n 
with literature, text-books, and the themes which your Eng- 
lish teacher marks "Excellent." Of course the langu^e of 
speech and the langu^e of writing will have certain elementa 
in common. These we have already discussed. The impor- 
tant ptnnt to notice is that they may be very different and yet 
both may be proper and satisfactory, each in its fntm place. 

Before conadering the differences let us ask and answer 
the quesUon: Whence do they spring? There seem to be 
five sources: 

A. TheBpeakercanGeetheeffectofhiswoids — thewriter 
cannot. The speaker can watch those to whom he speaks. 
He can see when they agree with him and when they dis- 
agree; when they understand and wheji they are confused. 
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In abort, be can determine in large measure what are tbe 
immediate results of bis language. The wnter has nothing 
but bis foresight and general good sense to tell him how his 
words will affect the reader. 

B. The reader can go back and re-read— the listener must 
get the meaning easily and at once. The writer knows that 
the reader can go at his own pace in getting the meaning from 
the written page. The speaker knows that the listener must 
get the meaning from language as it Is spoken. 

C. The reader is generally less subject to distraction than 
is the listener. Most reading is done in comparative quiet and 
seclusion. On the other hand, listenit^ is usually done under 
conditions far less favorable for gettmg meanings from lan- 
guage—at least for concentrati:^ on the job. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of public speeches where audiences are 
distracted by sounds, people moving, strai^e faces, etc., etc. 
When a reader has been distracted, he can go back and find 
his bearir^, — re-reading if necessary. The listener has no 
such easy way of going ba«k when his attention has wandered, 
— ^the language-sounds have passed beyond his reach; unless 
he is in a position to ask the speaker to repeat what he has 
said. 

D. Written language stands alone — spoken language is 
aided by voice and action. Spoken lai^uage has mighty 
helpers in stirring up meanings. Written lai^uage stands or 
falls on its own intrin^c merit. People who listen to spoken 
lai^uage get messages from the speaker 's posture, movement, 
gesture, rate of utterance, tone, inflection, and empha^ The 
reader has none of these agns to help him in getUng the 
meanings from lai^uage. 

E. Written language is seen — spoken language is heard. 
The reader gets his meanii^ through his eyes. The listener 
gets his meanings throi^ his ears. Written language ia 
light waves; spoken lar^uf^ is sound waves. Written 
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languf^ is made with the aim and hand muscles or with a 
printJng preset spolten language is made with the vocal 
apparatua. 

V. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOKEN LANGUAGE AND 
WEITTEN LANGUAGE 

Having seen why spolien langu^e and written language 
must differ, let us now con^der six principal differences 
which seem to exist: 

A. Frankaess. What you write may mean something 
quite different from what you intend. You must be guarded 
and careful in your written language. You write, "I know 
you are perfectly honest," and the person to whom you write 
may take this as a subtle attempt to imply that it is quite 
doubtful whether he is honest or not. But if he heard you 
aay it, he would know at once whether or not you meant it. 
The chances for misunderstanding are much greater in writ- 
ii^ than they are in talkii^. Consequently, we tend to be 
more reserved in the messages that we intrust to written 
language. In using spoken langu^e, where we ciui correct 
wrong notions of our meaning in the mind of the listener, we 
can afford to be more frank. 

B. Formalily. In conversation, you may say — if you 
use the right tones of voice, and the right /octal expression, and 
the right gestures — "Why, old man, you're the best fel- 
low I know out of jailt" But in a letter this may be ex- 
ceedii^Iy dangerous. You will probably have to be as 
formal as, "I would trust you implicitly." This matter of 
formaiity is closely connected with that of frankness and care 
in the choice of words. The point here is that spoken 
languid is in most cases less formal than written lai^uage. 
Compare the two as you hear and see them. 

C. Care and Precision. So long as a word must have 
only one meaning on paper while it may mean a dozen things 
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when spoken, there is bound to be leas freedom in the use of 
written language than there is in the use of spoken language. 
The speaker decides what meanings his langu^e shall 
carry. In writing, the reader himself comes near deciding 
the meanings. The writer's business is to choose his words 
as carefully as poa^ble and to arrange them as precisely 
as he can; yet he must always realize that the reader is 
going to decide what the language means. The speaker 
can, without fear of ambiguity, use ample words which 
have many dictionary meanings, because voice and ad^cu 
make langu^e mean pretty nearly what we want it to 
mean. 

The writer must be careful about the placii^ of words for 
emphasis. If he does not "p'^ce emphatic words in emphatic 
places," especiallyat the banning and end of the sent^ic^ 
the reader may not get his meaning. But the speaker can 
place the emphasis anywhere in the sentence by means of 
voice (uid action. He can force attention to any word or words 
he pleases. 

Re-read the last sentence aloud, pladng the empharas in 
turn upon "can," "force," "attention," "any," "word," 
words," "he," and "pleases," 

The speaker can use any ea^, natural, and free order of 
words. 

D. Simplici^ and Directness. For reasons which we 
have already discussed, spoken languf^e must always have 
that quality which Phillips calls "instant intelligibility," It 
must be so rimple and straightforward that the hearer will 
find it easy to grasp the meanii^. In writing, we sometimes 
feel justified in using the words that are least ambiguous even 
though they may be lor^, clumsy words of Greek, Latin, or 
French derivation. When we have matters difficult to 
state accurately, we write long complex and compound 
sentences. The speaker, however, uses short Anglo-Saxon 
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words and aiinple, direct soatence structure. Only language 
which the listener can understand instantly can be effective in 
apeecii. 

R Bu^ony. Spoken language is sound and it is very 
important that it shall stir up the right meanings. Any word 
or expreasion which strikes the ear as peculiar or unpleasant 
should be avoided. In discussing this matter Profeaaor 
Shurter writes: "A sentwice which cannot be easily pro- 
nounced, is a bad sentence and ought to be either thrown out 
or recast; for men are influenced not only by what is reason- 
able but also by what is agreeable. The way a sentence 
sounds depends both upon the choice and arrangement of 
words. Whatever words are difficult to pronounce are also 
unpleasant to hear, as smooihedst, iTiextricabieness, excogitation, 
hwlily, arbitrarily, incalculable, meteorological, and in general 
tiiose having either a repetition of syllables of similar 
sounds or a long succession of unaccented c^Uables. As 
to arrangement, words euphonious by themselves may 
displease the ear on account of the proxbiity to other words 
contfuning ^milar sounds as, his kialory, I can candidly my, 
I confess with humility my inability to decide, how it loas was 
not explained. . , . Again, while a certain alliteration and 
rhythm is allowable, any suggestion of rhyme should be 
avoided as, tAen Robert E. Lee began to rnake history, avoid 
any appearance of incoherence, the sailors nailinied and set 
him afloat in an open boat." * 

Why are these words and combinations of words to be 
avoided in spoken language? Is it because in some instances 
they are unpleasant to hear? Yes, but the real trouble is 
that for one reason and another, they all call attention to 
themselves and away from the meaning. They amply do not 
work as gambols. Some of thran would not detract from the 
I in written language; none of them would be so bad, 
* Shurter, Rhetoric f4 Oratory, p. 148. 
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but tbey are all unfit for use in spoken language where the 
question always is, How mU the one to whom the teords are 
spoken react to the sounds he hearsf 

F. Attention Values. The problem of securing and 
holdiT^ attention is usually more immediate for the speaker 
than for the writer. He camiot afford to have any lapses in 
the attention of bis listeners. We have seea that the strain 
of paying attention to spoken language is much more constant 
than that of readii^ from a printed page. Both written 
language and spoken language should be as interesting as 
posable. But a high degree of interestii^ness is generally 
more necessary in speaking than in writing. A reader, weary 
of a book, may lay it aade for a time and then take it up 
again. A listener must pay attention to the laT^;uage while 
itisbeingspoken, or lose it forever. When attention hf^ been 
lost, spoken language is so much empty souTid. 

VI. LANGUAGE INFORMAL PUBLIC SPEECHES 
We should not be misled by "speeches" that we read 
in print. Almost always the langu^e of them is very dif- 
ferent from the lai^uage that was actually used in the 
speech. Most public addresses that we get in school texts 
are at least third veraons. First, there is the one the speaker 
prepares, second, the one he delivers, and finally, the one he 
revises for publication. What we read in the papers is 
generally something far different from the language used by 
the speaker. When a speaker gives out a copy of a speech 
for publication, he very naturally turns it into an essay to be 
read; as far as possible he modifies the spoken language and 
chaises it into written lai^uage. 

The speech that makes poor reading is often a great hit \ 
when heard and seen. Upon reading the language that was \ 
thus spoken, we frequently wonder how in the world any one \ 
could have become excited over that sort of stuff! On the 
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other hand, a speech that reada like a masterpiece may have 
put the audience to sleep when delivered. We are told that 
Burke's great essay on " Conciliation with America " was not 
effective when dehvered to Parliament. The members who 
beard it voted it down. The majority left in the middle 
of it, preferring to read it next day. Charies James Fox, a 
cantemporaiy of Burke, could induce Parliamait to take 
almost any action; but when his speeches are read tb^ seem 
to be of little worth. Burke's essays, on the other band, 
when read are very powerful. This simply points to the fact 
that the meaning of language whea written may be entirety 
different from that of the same language when spoken. 
This same principle applies to poetry. Poetiy is aound 
VKOtes, not light wavea. A poem really exists only when it is 
being heard. The marks of print on the page of a book, 
sometimes caUed poetry, are merely directions for reproducing 
a poem, just as musical notes in the printed score are direc- 
tions for reproducing the composition. Good poetry is 
poetry that means what it was intended to mean only when 
we hecer it. No one ever sow a poem. The language of poetry 
and the language of oratory are alike in this respect: both are 
essentially constructed out of sound. Great oratory and great 
poetry aound very much alike. 

VII. ATTENTION VALUES IN SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
One most important object in choo^ng and arran^ii^; 
words for speech is to get favorat^ attention. If your language 
draws the attention of your audience to yoitr thought, then it 
is good. So we now raise the question, How may we use 
language to get favorable attention? 
There are three main ways: 

A. By Vmdness. 

B. By Economy. 

C. By Variety. 
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A. Vividness 
Whatever is sharply outlined gets attention: bright colora, 
high lights, projecting points, sudden noises, the unexpected, 
things that prick and prod, a sudden blow. Words can be 
used to get just these effects, and when so used are especially 
suited to speakii^. 

1. Repetition. Sayii^ the same thing over, in a different 
tone of voice: 

You can never, never, nbvbb, conquer them. 

2. ReattdemerU, The same effect is gained by repeating an 
idea in different words: 

The United States is the friend of all nations. Our good will 
e:(tends around the world; no one can call us enemy, aud all are 
pleased to acknowledge kinship with us in purpose and ideals. 

3. Simile. You can brighten an idea by comparing it 
with somethii^ else that is already bright : 

A fatal habit settles upon one like a vampire, and sucks his blood. 

4. Metaphor. The same effect comes frtan an implied 
comparison: 

Hia mind was a vast store-house of knowledge. 

(Note that 3 and 4 are universally called " figures of 
speech.") 

5. Personification. Vividness is given to an inert object by 
speakii^ of it as if it were living and active: 

Hope is swift, and flies on swallow's wings. 

6. The Historical Present. The past is more vivid for being 
thoi^ht of in the present: 

Imagine yourself in a Roman arena. The gladiators enter, the 
lions are let loose, the fight is on, blood flows, and the shrieks of 
dying men fill the air. 
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7. Hyperbole. An exaf^eration extreme enough not to be 
misleading is vivid: 

Hie step shakes the world wherever he marches. 
He is so embarrassed that his face would scorch an Icdierg 
brown ia tfin minutes. 

8. Irony. To say a thing in the very opposite words 
from its meaning attracts attention: 

Truly he is a very brave man. (Spoken of a coward.) 

(Note that this kind of meaning cannot so easily and viv- 
idly be put into print.) 

9. Innuendo. A statement with a sting in it attracts 
attention by its very sharpness: 

He did hie party all the harm in his power: he spoke for it and 
voted agunst it. 

10. Exclamation. An exclamation is by its nature vivid, 
and so attracts attention; 

What a piece of work is oianl 

11. Rh^ariad Que^ion. Asking a question in such a way 
as to reveal juet how you would answer it, is a pointed way of 
gettji^ attention to your statement : 

Do rocks melt with the sun? 

12. Clinua. Makh^ the language stronger end stronger 
gets attention to the idea: 

To weep for fear is childish; to weep for grief is human; to 
weep for compassion is divine. 
Wb grow daily stronger; braver, bolder, more irresistible. 

B. Economy 
Speaking without waste of words makes it possible to 
grasp the idea more quickly and surely. Thus economy is a 
vital principle in gettii^ attention. 
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13. Avoid Unnecegsary Words, 

There were four men standing in the road. 
Revised: Four mea were Btaoding in the road. 

There are aUo a large number of Italians here. 
Revised: Also large numbers of Italians are here. 

Something dangerous threatened seriously to under 
mine his health. 
It«vised: Something threatened his health. 

14. Avoid Too Many Verbs. A verb is always important. 
To graap its meanii^ requires exertion. Reduce the verbs and 
you get attention more easily: 

They did everything they were able to do. 
Revised: They did everything poBsible. 

He reminded me of a friend I once knew. 
Revised: He reminded me of a former friend. 

The giraffe will not stand being taken away from where 
it is raised, 
Revised : The giraffe will not stand removal from its native haunts. 

15. Use Words Accurately. Nothing is more distracting 
than tryii^ to make out what a speaker's words mean: 
whereas when their meaiiing is clear, attention to the idea 
is gained immediately: 

The rise of kit^^ is shown in the earliest pagee of htstoiy. 
Revised: The rise of kings is shown in the earlieBt acanmtt of 
history. 

Oneof the most important potnfs in his career was .... 
Revised : One of the most important et«nto in his career was .... 

16. Pui Importard Worda where they can easily be empha- 
sized. The first word spoken is easily heard; also the lad, 
also a word out of its nomud place: 

Duty did not hold for him the place that pleasure held. 
Revised: Duty did not hold for him the place held by pUatxire. 

He went out. 

Revised: Out he went. 

or Out went he. 
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17. Keep Related Words Together. There is a loss of atten- 
tioii when Uatcaiera cannot see at once the right way to wm- 
nect relative words and phrases to the nouns with which they 
belong: 

Does a gentl^nan belong to your club with one eye named 
Walker? 

Have you any black children's mittens? 

18. Epigram. When you can say much in little, you can 
hold attention: 

The child is father to the man. 

There is a way of meeting error while on the road to truth. 

Blame is the price a man pays for beii^; eminent. 

19. Antithesis. It is easier on the listener when you can set 
cff one idea agunst another: 

He lived to die, and died to live. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful. 

20. Balance. Balance is a matter of umng the same struc- 
ture for the same kind of ideas. It helps greatly to make the 
meaning clear at once: 

The East is given to manufacturing, the Middle West to 
agriculture, and it is mostly mining in the West. 

Revised: The East is given to manufacturing, the Middle 
West to fanning, and the West to mining. 

21. Dired Sentence Strudwe. The listener must grasp the 
meaning at once; he cannot go back as a reader can and pick 
up what he has lost. So sentence structure must be such as 
to make it easy for him to get the meaning as fast as the 
words are uttered. The majority of speech sentences are 
"simple," with <mly one subject and predicate and nothii^ 
out of ita eaaest order; as. 

The need of peace ic felt throughout the world. 
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Oooaaionally, however, there ia a plaoe for a "oomplex" 
aentenoe; as, 

Coofroated with great difficulties, ha yet pressed on to ultimate 
\nctoty, 

Or a truly "involved" sontenoe finds place now and then: as, 

With three children to feed, &nd a sack wife, who waa in raality a 

hindrenos, yet with atout heart and linn determination, he set 

about to dear off the burden of debts, and, despite a gnulually 

weakening body, finally saw himself victorious. 

Yet the majority of sentenoea in speech should be "straight 
away," "direct," "ample." 

C. Variety 

22. Use Variety in Worda. Improper repetition in lan- 
guage calls attention to words and away fnun the thought. 

Lata in I\fe he began life in carneat. 
Revised ; Late in life he began to li>-e in earnest. 

Proper repetition for empKasia, oapoeially in speech whffli 
the voice can make the necessary variety of changes, is, 
however, ^eotive. 

Too late for love, too late for joy, 
Toohitet Too late! 

Hero each "too late" should be spoken in a different tone qf 
voice to get the best attention to the thought. 

23, Variety of Idiom. B^pecially necosaaiy for speech is a 
varied use of idiomatic language. An idiom la an accepted 
way of saying things, but a way that is not strictly grammati- 
cal: as, "in dead earnest," "beside himself," "for all of me," 
"out of luck," "all of a sudden." 

Such pxpr«saona are the very backbone of conversation and 
plain talk; so when you wish to soimd genuine and etmvincing 
in speech, you must sprinkle your language with the iditnn 
of daily talk, — ^without bmng slangy or ungranunatJcal. 
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K you are fonnal and formal only, you "smell of the lamp" 
and "sound bookish": 

He offered an argument that could not be disrupted by 
any known device of Ic^c. 
Revued: He put up an argument that could not be broken down 
from any angle. 



A. DiBCUBS the following paragraphs with reference to their 
fitness for speaking aloud, — ^which are "oral" in their quaUty and 
which "written"7 

^eet by reading atoud.) 

1. "Your pedestrian is always cheerful, alert, refreshed, with 
his heart in his hands and his hand free to all. He looks down 
upon nobody; he is on the common level, Hia pores are all open, 
his circulatiou is active, his digestion good. His heart is not cold, 
nor are fais faculties asleep. He is the only real traveler; he ^one 
tastes the gay, fresh eentiment of the road." 

JoeN BORROUOHS. 

2. "It is strange that with all the succession of interesting novel 
experiences I had in Norway, there is none which stands out so 
deuly in my memory, after an interval of seven years, as a chance 
meeting with a Norw^ian peasant one late afternoon as I pursued 
my way from Voesevangen to Eide. To give the setting I must 
begin at the b^inning." 

W. L. RtCHAsnaoN. 

3. "Why I was christened Thomas Henry I do not know; but it is 
a curious chance that my parents should have fixed for my usual 
denomination upon the name of that particular apostle with whom 
I have always felt most sympathy. Physically and mentally I am 
tiie son of my mother so completely — even down to the movemente 
of my hands, which made their appearance in me as I reached the 
age rfie had when I noticed them — that I can hardly find any trace 
of my father in myself, except an inborn (acuity for drawing, which 
unfortunately, in my case, has never been cultivated, a hot temper, 
and that amount of tenacity of purpose which unfriendly observers 

s call obstinacy." 

Thoius Hectby Hnxu^T. 
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4. "Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement 
of the Adjutant General of Msflsachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to b^uile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation which 
may be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to gave. I 
pray that our Heavenly Father may assuf^ the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice on the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

Abrkbam Lincx)ln. 

5. "Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
congress and this administration will be remembered in spite of 
ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light 
UB down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We say 
that we are for the Union. The world will not forget that we say 
thifl. We know how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it. We — even we here — hold the power and 
bear the reaponsibihty. In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free — honorable alike in what we give and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of 
earth. Other means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just — a way which if followed, the world 
mil forever applaud, and God must forever bless." 

Abbabak Linoolh. 

6. "If it be affirmed that rime and metrical arrangement of 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns irtiat has just 
been said on the strict afiinity of metrical tallage with that of 
prose, and paves the way for other artificial distinctions which the 
mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the language of such poetry 
as is here recommended is, as far as is possible, a selection of the 
language really spoken by men; that this selection, vdierever it is 
made with true taste and feeling, will of itself form a distinction far 
greater than would at first be imagined, and will entirely separate 
the composition from the vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life; 
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and if meter be superadded hereto, I believe th&t; a diaaimilitude 
will be produoed altogether sufficient for the gratification of a 
lational mind." 

Wm. Wordbwobth. 

7. "Shakespeare was on intellectual ocean, iriioee waves touched 
all the shores of thought; within which were alt the tides of destiny 
and will; over which swept all the storms of fate, ambition, and 
revenge; upon which fell the gloom and darkness of despair and 
death, and all the sunlight of content and love, and within which 
waB the inverted sky, lit with the eternal stara— an intellectual 
ocean toward which all rivers ran, and from which now the isles 
and continents of thought receive their dew and rain." 

R. G. Inoebsoll. 

8. "A man of breeding does not suppose himself to be either the 
sole or principal object of the thougjits, looks, or words of the 
company, and never suspects that he is either slighted or lauded at 
unless he is conscious that he deservea it; and if the company should 
be absurd or ill-bred enough to do either, he does not care two pence, 
unless the insult be gross and plain. As he is above trifles, he is 
never vehement and eager about them, and, wherever they are 
ooncemed, rather acquiesces than wrangles." 



9. " Critical efforts to limit art a priori, by anticipations regardii^ 
the natural incapacity of the material with irtuch this or that artist 
works, as the sculptor with solid form, or the prose writer with the 
ordinary language of men, are always liable to be discredited by the 
facte of artistic production; and while prose is actually found to 
be a colored thing with Bacon, picturesque with Livy and Carlyle, 
musical with Cicero and Newnmn, mystical and intimate with Plato 
and Michelet and Sir Thomas Browne, exalted or florid it may be 
with Milton and Taylor, it will be useless to protest that it can be 
nothing at all, except something very tamely and narrowly confined 
to mainly practical ends — a kind of 'good round hand'; as useless 
as the protest that poetry might not touch prosaic subjecte as with 
Wordsworth, or an abstruse matter as with Browning, or treat 
ctmtemporary life nobly as with Tennyson." 

W. H. Patbe. 
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10. "When the gentle youth break out of the H^ Sdiool, thqr 
not only launch on the tempestuous sea, but they also begin to 
ascend the ladder of fame and climb the toilsome mountain side and 
go into the wa.it.iiig harvest field, all at the same time." 

GSOBQE ASE. 

11. "I would as BOon think of bounding a sovereign state on the 
north by a dandelion, on the east by a blue-jay, on the south by a 
hive of bees in swarming time, and on the west by three hundred 
foxes with firebrands tied to their tails, aa of relying upon the 
loose and indefinite bounds of commissioners of a century ago." 

Runre Choatb, 

12. "I would have you go out lovers of your speech. This is a 
time of philanthropists, but we do not need their riches to add to 
our common vocabulary. It is richer than that of many, of most, 
toi^ues, though we are most of us seemingly content with a very 
meager possession. But we do need philologists in the original 
meaning of that word, men in every walk of life who will use speech 
conscientiously, discriminatingly, intel%ently, yet without pedantry 
or show." 

John H. Finlet. 

13. "Readers of Carlyle's Journal may recall a certain passage 
written in October, 1841. Carlyle was then forty-five; it was seven 
years since he had come up from the Scotch moors to London; his 
own powers seemed ill adapted to his epoch and circumstances; 
'it is a strai^ incoherency this position of mine,' he writes — and 
then adds this flashing sentence : ' But what is life except the knitting 
up of Incoherences into coherence? Courage!'" 

Buss Pekbt. 

14. "Toward the preservation of your government, and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you Bt«idily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upion its principles, however specious the pretexts. One 
method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to 
undermine what camiot be directly overthrown. In all the chaises 
to which you may be invited, rem^nber that time and habit are 



THINKING FOR SPEECH 

"Just at the age 'twixt boy and youth, 
When thou^t is speech, and speech is truth." 

Sm Waltsb Scott. 

"Eloquence is a painting of thoughts." 

Pascal. 

OUTLINE 
I, Improsing Thinking for Speech. 

A. Observation. 

1. Training the Eye. 

(a) Colors and shades. 

(b) Shapes. 

(c) Size and 

(d) Numbers. 

2. Training the Ear. 

(a) Hear your own voice. 

(b) Imitate other voices. 

(c) Sing. 

3. Training Taste and Smell. 

4. Training Touch. 

(a) Handle things. 

(b) Make distinctions with the hands. 

5. Training the Muscle Senses. 

(a) Be active. 

(b) Keep in good health. 

(c) Learn to do various things. 

(d) Have healthy emotions. 

B. Memory, 

1. Improving Aflsociations. 

(a) In time. 

(b) In space. 

(c) By relationship. 

170 
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2. Purpose to Recall. 

3. Live Alertly. 

4. Use the Whole Body in Recalling. 

C. Conviction. 

1. Be Definite. 

2. Wait for the Facte. 

3. Be ready to Change. 

4. Ferret out Prejudices. 

5. Study Lives of Great Men. 

D. Purpose. 

1. Purpose Clearly. 

2. Seek the Possible. 

3. Purpose H^ Things. 

E. Tmngi'na tifin 

1. Toning Imagination Down. 

(a) Talk things over. 

2. Toning Ima^nation Up. 

(a) Be active all over. 

(b) Enjoy flights of fancy. 

F. Reasoning. 

1. Defining Terms. 

2. Making General Laws. 

3. Making Analogies. 

4. Explaining Causes. 

5. Predicting Resulte. 

I. IMPROVING THINKING FOR SPEECH 
We have told how the body and the voice play th^ 
parts in getting other people to think and feel the way one 
wishes them to. We have shown the part played by language 
and the use of words. Now we come 'to a study of how to 
improve thinking so we can use it to good effect while 
speaking. Action carries no worth-while messages unless it 
registers and stirs up thoi^ht; voice without canyii^ definite 
ideas and feelings is but useless noise; and language that is 
not a carrier of thought is but vain babbling. In the same 
way Thought that cannot get out by way of Words, Voice, and 
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Action is a ackly prisoner and worth nothii^ to the worid. 
Next we study how Thinking can be improved. 

Do not forget that you ab^ady know how to thmk. The 
trouble is you do not always think clearly and effectively, and 
you do not always think properly /or Speaking. To get 
other people to think your thoughts is a very special problem. 
What you are going to study here is how to improve your 
present thinking apparatus so you can use it to the best 
advantage in Speech. 

Learn to Analyze and Criticise your Thinking. Do you ever 
look your Thinking over to see if there is anythii^ wrong 
with it? There is not one of us whose thinking does not 
need some mending. How can it be improved? There is 
only one sure method; know what the parts of it are, look 
over these parts, and then apply remedies to such parts as 
need attention. We shall here divide Thinking up into its 
parts, and shall show how each of the parts can be improved. 

The Parts of the Thinking Process. As has been pointed out 
in Chapter II, the mam aspects of Thinkii^ are these: 

1. O&ierRi^ion; seeing, hearing, feeling. 

2. Memorj/,'reoalling past ObeervtttionB. 

S. Belief; judgment, conviction, pet notions. 
4- Pur7)ose;wisheB, desires, wants, ambitions. 

5. Imaginalion; seeii^ things in new relations. 

6. Aeojonini;; solving problems. 

A. Observation 
Hmo We Observe. Observations are made through the 
exercise of our several senses. How much do you know about 
your senses? How many are there? The traditional number 
is five: sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. These all 
normal people have, and we know considerable about how 
they work. Yet a little study will show you many thii^ 
about them that you do not know. Especially is this true of 
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one sense that probably you have not beard much about, but 
a sense that ie now known to be veiy, very important. It is 
the sense by which we know what our bodies are doing; 
the muscle sense. Somehow you can tell whether your ann 
is hangii^ at your ^de or held straight out or over your head; 
whether you are stooping or standing erect; whether you are 
standing stiff or relaxed, whether you are straddling or bend- 
ing over or leaning sidewise. You know this because in your 
muscles (also in the tendons and joints) there are sense hidings 
that do the very same thing for you that the ears and the 
eyes do; they tell you what is going on in their neighborhood. 
So when talking about your senses, be sure to add this muscle 
sense to the others. It is particularly important for matters 
pertaining to Speech. 

All our senses tell u3 things; the eye one thii^, the ear an- 
other, the muscle sense another. What they tell us is the 
basis of Observation and the foundation of all thinking. All 
your knowledge goes back ultimately to what you have seen, 
heard, tasted, and felt. Your ability to think depends 
positively upon the excellence of your senses. The man who 
can see better than others has a better basis for certain 
kinds of thinking; the man of unusually good hearii^ can 
make Observations that others cannot make; the man whose 
muscles are alert and keen can thmk quicker and more 
alertly than those whose bodies do not know what they are 
doing. 

We Observe All Over the Body. Some people think that 
we do our Observing only with our heads. That is not true; 
we observe aU over the body. Of course you can understand 
that ears and eyes and tongue and nose are observing for you 
constantly, and you know well that they are all in the head. 
But we do a vast amount of Observing below the chin. For 
we are able to observe in any part of the body where we can 
touch things with the skin, and wherever we have musdes. 
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Just because much of our learning happNis in the bead, it 
by no means follows that our Thinking ia in our beads only; 
it is not. Thinking ia aU over the body. 

Your hands can observe for you and, to that extent, they 
think; you can shut your eyes, ears, raid other bead sense 
oigauB, and still know what your hand is writing, what it 
is picking up, what it is rubbing over; all done by the touch 
and muscle senses. You can tell when you are walkii^ or 
standing still, when you are bowing or standii^ up, when you 
have your weight <m your right foot or on your left foot, 
all without the sense organs of the bead. 

On a bicycle, you can tell when you are going around a 
comer. You can feel your way through a dark room full of 
furniture; you know just how far to jump to clear a fence or a 
ditch; your hands cany your fork to your mouth and no 
farther — fortimately; you can shut your eyes, reach out 
till you gropingly touch a wall, and then get the distance 
right without lookit^; or groping; you can tell whether your 
body ia in the right portion for putting the shot, pitching a 
baseball, makii^ a drop kick, serving a reverse cut, teeing off, 
pitching a fork of hay to the top of the load, or threading a 
needle. 

Your body, and your whole body, is your observer. Re- 
member this; it is very important for all activities in life; 
you observe aU over your body. Hence you think all over and 
not in just one place. And you do it all the time; for eveiy 
time you move your body you are moving muscles and these 
muscles are observing. It is because of these constantly- 
observing muscle senses that your Thoi^ht is continuous; it 
can go on when the eyes are shut, when the ears and other 
senses of the head are not working. Always your body is 
observing through the muscle senses. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE TOUB POWERS OF OBSERVATION 

How can you sharpen your powers of Observation? 
What is usually meant by "Sharpenii^ your wits"? Well, 
to tell the truth, it cajmot always be done; all the training in 
the world cannot make thinkers out of idiots or the hope- 
lessly feeble-minded. They are not "all there," and have not] 
/^fie stuff with which to do real observing. But those of us | 

Iwho can observe clearly enoi^h so that our friends can trust/ 
us out on the street, or with a knife and fork, have enough toJ 
I work on I 

^^There are very definite things that can be done to improve 
observation. 

1. Trainino the Etb 

(a) Learn to name colors and to distii^uish as many ^tadea 
and tirUa as possible. This may sound odd, but you will 
discover that by trying this you sharpen your wits in many 
ways at the same time. One thing you will discover ia 
that to be able to name a large number of colors, shades and 
tmts, you need to be able to talk about them; to give them 
names, or numbers. Possibly some of you can r^nember 
kindei^arten days when you "played" with different colored 
yams or with cards of different shades. Then you learned the 
na?7ies of each. That was training in observation. Try to 
see new things you have never noticed before, and find the 
names that go with them, tag them, and you have done two 
valuable things to help your Thinking; you have made sure 
that you have observed them, and you have made it possible 
to use your observation, through speech, in your other think- 
ing processes. 

(b) Be sure to see things in their right shape. You would 
be surprised to know how people differ in thdr ideas as to the 
shape of things. You will notice that a table is a differeat 
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shape according to whether you are looking down upon it, 
up at it, from near, or from the distance. A lai^ percentage 
of the difFerences of opinion (Thinking) which people have, 
ariaes from the fact that they do not see things the same 
way; and often enough in this matter of shape. Get a 
ccmpany of people to tell what shapes they see in clouds or 
in the wall paper, and notice how they disagree. Yet these 
things can be seen in definite forms that will measure out 
by a ruler. Get as near a^ possible to stating your ideas of 
shapes correctly. 

(c) Observe Size and Distance vnth Care. Ask five people 
how large the moon is when it is full. One will tell you it is 
as large as a dinner plate; one, as lai^e as a wash tub; one, as 
laige as a silver dollar; and another, as large as a water tanki 
Well, what is the mze of the moon? A relative matter, of 
course. To be a keen observer of size, know how far away 
the object is, how near to other objects. In any case r^ 
member that to talk about the Mze of the moon you have 
to do something more than look in the moon's direction; 
you must take other objects into account. Practice in this 
sort of thing is good practice in observation, learning to tell 
things apart. 



1. Set a. book on end on a table and then go across the room and 
mark on the door the height of the book. 

S. Which is higher, the tallest factory chimney or the tallest 
ciiurch steeple in your town? 

3. How Mgh is fifty feet? as h^h as your school house? or as the 
second story of the building? 

4. How many round objecte are there in the room where you 
are? 

5. la a railroad engine as long as your dwelhng? 

6. Is a Ford car with its top up higher than a street car roof? 
> rides higher in a nulroad train, the engineer or the 
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8. Does a room look larger when mipty or when full (rf fuinituieT 

9. WMch of these lines is longsrT 



-> 



(d) Be Accurate in Counting. A small boy tells about "a 
thousand dc^" rmuiing down the street; then he reduces it 
to fifty; next inasts that there must have been twenty, and 
upon an accurate count finds out that there are nme. Inac- 
curacy in numbers is one of the commonest fonna of poor 
Observation. Numbers play a very important part in our 
Thinking, but about them we are strikingly careless. Just 
to surest that there are many thii^ of this kind we do 
not notice, answer these questions: 

How many steps lead up the front door of the school house? 

How many seats are there in your "home" room? 

How many teachers are there in your school? 

How many cousins have you? 

Which has the larger number of students, your first class of the 
day or your second? 

How many aldermen or commissioners has your city? or how 
many supervisors are there in your county? 

2. Trainino the Eab 

(a) Listen to Your Ovm Voice. A good way to try out the 
accinacy of your ear is to notice what your own voice does. 
Find out whether it goes up or down, or both, and on which 
syllables it goes up and on which it goes down. Observe 
whether you talk on a high pitch or a low; how loud you are; 
whether you are smooth-voiced or rough. listen to see if 
you pronounce words the way others do; notice how th^r 
sound their vowels and consonants, and what their voices 
are like for pitch, loudness, speed, and smoothness. 

(b) Imitate Sounds from a Phonograph. Listen to a talk- 
ing record on the phonograph and see how well you can make 
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the Bame kind of sounds. Can you laugh like the funi^r 
man? growl like the man who is acting the part of one 
angiy? ramper like the sweet young thing? Can you tell 
when their voices go up and when down? Slow down the 
record and notice the slides 'and pauses and prolongations 
of the Bounds. All this is the best of ear training, both for 
general Observation and for speech training. 

(c) Sing. Singing is good training for the ear. In realiiy 
you cannot sing unless you can hear. Singing without trained 
. ears is not posable. Sii^ng will help you work up a wider/' 
\19nge of pitch, a better smoothness to your voice, and better 
breath control. But you cannot make progress in it until 
your ear tells you the truth about what the voice is doing. 

3. TRAiNiNa Tastb and Smell 
A trained sense of taste is very important indeed for health 
and happiness in life, but it does not have a veiy close con- 
nection with better speaking; so we need pay no special at- 
tention to it here. Yet to be a better thinker and doer, 
cultivate the ability to discriminate tastes. As you grow 
older you will &nd delight in being able to discriminate 
between different kinds of food, different types of the same 
kind; while to have a keen sense of anell marks one as being 
in the way to enjoy del^hts that others must miss. Any 
addition you make to your ability in discriminating differ- 
ences throi^h any sense organ, is so much added to your 
powers of observation. 

4. Tbainino ToncH 
(a) Handle AU Sorts of Things. You do rat amaring 
amount of thinking with yoiur hands. Blind men and deaf 
men by trainii^ their touch can peifonn what seema like 
miracles; amply because they work at it. Shakespeare 
puts the case for them when he says, 
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"Dark night that from the eye hia function takes 
The ear more quick of apprehenaioD makes." 

Many boys and girls are too fortunate in not having to 
struggle to learn the use of their hands. They have every- 
thing done for them, and get lazy. The unfortunate blind 
man learns to get about by sense of touch; the deaf man 
sharpens his eyesight and studies faces and lips. Let those 
especially who feel that they "do not have to work with 
their hands" look to it to see that they give themselves this 
very fundamental training in thinking that comes with 
trained hands. Make your hands busy handling things. 
A characteristic picture of the feeble-minded person is one/ 
ratting with folded hands; useless. ' 

(b) Practice Making Distinctions vnih the Hands, Try 
feeling your way throi^h a room by your hajids; it helps 
sharpen your wits. Pick up all kinds of objects with the 
eyes shut and tell what they are. Feel various kinds of cloth 
and tell what material and weave they are. Get a "feeling 
acquaintance" with stuffs and fabrics. Helen Keller can 
read talk by placii^ her hands on another person's larynx 
and lips. 

5. TiuiNiNa THE McscLE Sbnses 

(a) Be Active. Trainit^ the muscles is one of life's most 
important tasks. If you are a "live one," and not a "dead 
one," you must have trained muscles, all over the body. 
Sluggish people never can think well; the best thinkers are 
usually well-muscled and they use about all the muscles 
they have. People who were once mild little boys and ^Is, 
not doing anything very actively, and who have grown up the 
atting kind, are not keen thinkers. Sometimes they can 
get on by limitii^ themselves to one kind of thinking, like 
writing verse or playing bridge or manipulating the stock 
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market; but in general their thinkii^ does not prepare tbem 
to fit into life in the large and to enjoy it. They are at least 
one-fflded thinkers, with crotchets, mental twiata, and pecu- 
liarities; they are always "odd." 

If you wish to find a good type of man almost anywhere 
and under ahnost any circumstances, take the man who has 
h^sa active in bodily work &Dd athletics all his life and has 
at the same time studied hard and read widely. You will 
always find a fine type of person in the athlete who likes 
books and study and experimentation. 

(b) Keep in Good Health. How often do you find a chronic 
nek person who is really a valuable thmker? Once in a while 
you will encounter such a one. He is just like the blind man 
who leams to walk about with a cane; he makes himself 
overcome his trouble. And that is most noble. But all of 
ufl, when we get ack enoi:^h, do not care to think hard, and 
camiot if we would. Why7 Because our muscles have 
much to do with how bard and stTwght we can think, so 
that wb^i they get flabby under nckness, th^ do not tell 
^eir part of the stoiy in the process of Thinking. Man ia ) 
pretty badly lost as a knower and observer when he loses,' 

[ control of his muscles. Notice how distractii^ it is wbenj 
Vyour arm "goes to sleep;" just your arm! 

(c) Learn to Do Vanoua Things. Be handy; active of 1^ 
and back; working all over and all in one piece. Why do so 
many country boys do well in intellectual pursuits in city 
life? They have learned to use their arms and legs and 
backs and hands. City boys who do not work with hands, 
backs, and legs have to ei^age in plenty of athletic sports 
to keep from developing flabby thinking apparatuses. Those 
who just "bang around" are as good as lo9t, for it takes 
thinking to get anywhere nowadays, and the one who grows 
up inactive and lazy simply camiot know the things that 
come to those who use all the body they are endowed with. 
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So anythiag you can do well, when it is done whole-heartedly, 
jvill help your powers of Observation and your Think- 
ing. Manual training, sewing, tennis, golf, work in a factory 
or on a fann, setting-up exercises, drills, dancing, gymnastic 
trainii^, football, and baseball — all these help make the 
body a trained and competent Observer. 

(d) HivK Healthy Emotiona. Much of the vigor and 
strength of your Thinking depends upon the kind of eno- 
tional experieices you have; your joys and sorrows, delighta 
and regrets, likes and dislikes, loves and hatreds, yeamii^ 
and aversions. These same emotional experiences always 
mean that you are exercising many of your muscles, thus 
givii^ yourself sense impressions from the muscles. Some 
emotions make you healthy; others make you dull, over- 
wrought, or sluggish. Keep the better, happier, cleaner 
emotions in the ascendency, and you will find your Thinking 
more to the liking of your own conscience. 

B. Memory 

Observations are the beginning of Thinking and knowij^. 
But they do not help much unless we can store them up and 
use, not only those of the present, but those of the past. 
This we do by Memory, Memory is the using of past Ob- 
servations. Without Observations we cannot get started 
on Thinking; without Memory we cannot keep it up. So 
to be a thinker of any power at all you must have a good 
Memory. 

Some people say that Memory cannot be improved. That 
is true; yet not true. There is no such thing as Afemory that 
works in you apart from the rest of you; what we are really 
talking about is memon'es, individual recollections of this, 
that, and a thousand other individual Observations. You 
cannot improve the Memory because there is no such thing 
as the Memory to improve. But you have hordes of separate 
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memories, and you can (1) add to the total supply of these 
and you can (2) so observe that you will better recaemhet 
what you experience. 

UULTOLYDtQ IIBMOBIES 

ObviouBly the very first necesaty for having plenty of 
Monories is to have made plenty of Observations. If you 
cannot, will not, and do not make Observations, don't 
worry about Memories; you will not have any. In fact you 
won't have enough mind to worry with. It is only the 
observers who get on in school and in life. So take the ex- 
erdses on Observation seriously and see what is in the world 
around you. 

1. luFROVB Association of Ideas 
Do you know how you remember? It is rather simple; 
"one thing recalls another," which means that what you see 
or hear or feel recalls something like it in the past. This is 
what is called Association of Ideas. Without Association of 
Ideas there can be no memories; for unless present Observa- 
tion brings up Observations from the past, you cannot recall. 
There is no reservoir, no bank on which to draw, except in a 
figurative way of speaking. What actually happens is that 
something you observe now is like somethii^ you have 
observed before, and the present Observation causes you to 
observe a^ain the Observation from the past. It is actually 
reproduced; you actually do it over again. 

These Associations come in trains or chains; they are bonds 
with the past. They come to you from a present experi- 
ence, which may be a sound, a sight, a smell, a bodily por- 
tion, something said or read or thought. To note how this 
works, p^onn the following experiment: 
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1. Start with the word man and without pausing to worry about 
what you are doing, and without any strain over the matter, set dowa 
on paper the first ten words that "pop into your head." These will 
be a Train of Assodatums. You cannot always discover how you 
got from one word to the next, but in every possible case there is 
gome Bssociational train that led you on. 
S. Write the first ten words suggested by each of these words: 
fire love 

home velvet 

^it dance 

beefsteak roses 

You will discover that you make some rather odd chains; but 
whatever they are, they will be a kind of record of your past observa- 
tions. 

(a) Association by Position in Time 

The eaaest kind of Association Chains are those made 

about thills that are placed next each other in time or in 

space. If I say Friday, it is easy for you to think of Saturday; 

if you think of what happened last nightj you ceui then better 

remember what happened yesterday afternoon, and having 

remembered that you can recall the events of that morning. 

What happened last week heli» bring back what happened 

the week before. If you can recall where you were last 

January, you have a better chance of making out what you 

did last Washington's Birthday. This is a very common 

kind of Memory, by Observations conneded in Time. 

EXERCISE 

1. What men's names are su^ested to you by the year 10667 

S. What event is suggested indirectly to you by the date 1490? 

3. Go back in thought to a week ago; find one thing you did that 
day, and with this as a starting point name 10 acts of that day. 

4. Write down ten events of the tenth year of your life; find 
one to start with and note how it leads to others. 

5. Give the details of a picnic a year ago; of a trip to a circus; 
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of a party of last winter. Find a starting point and work out the 
details from that as a base. 

8, Recall a faoe; write down six incidents that the memory of it 
brings up. 

(b) Assotnaiion by Position in Space 
When you have ever observed two things aide by side, 
you can always recall one of tbeiu more easily by recallii^ 
the other. We get these side-by-side Observations chiefly 
from three senses; sight, toucb, and muscle activity. They 
are very common, ^ving us a decided majority of our Ob- 
servations; inasmuch as most of what we know first-hand 
comes from seeing, touching, and bodily action. Recollec- 
tion of things that we once perceived together is so easy and 
common that it is the kind that the feeble-minded can use, 
and about the only kind. So if you cannot associate and 
remember by chains of things together in space, you are 
really pretty bad off. 



1. Recall a body of water; what else do you see? Write a list of 
twenty objects. 

2. Recall a face; describe the clothes that went with it. 

8. Start at any point in a remembered panorama or landscape 
view; add the other details ; note how you move by nearness in space. 

4. Start the first bar of a tune; note how easy it is to go on with 
tiie soog. Try to sing it backwards by bars or phrases. 

6. Try to stop chewing candy or gum once you have started to 
eat or to chew. 

5. Wind up for pitching a baseball and note how much easier 
it is to throw than to stop. Get ready to serve a tennis ball, say 
"thirty aJl" and notice how hard it is not to continue serving the 
baU. 

7. Shut your eyes and feel of things on your desk; what you 
touch will tell you where other things are. Each new touch will give 
you more asBociative memories. 

8. Playing the piano or writing on the typewriter, as soon as 
your hands locate a given note or letter, you know where the others 
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are. Study this to see how it is done, and to find out how alert 
you are. 

9. Practice remembering more observations from each thing you 
recall in sight, in the motion of your muscles, and in the sense of 
touch. Make longer and longer l^ts. Learn also to do this quickly 
and without hesitation. Also learn to pick the things most worth 
while, the beautiful, the useful, the helpful, the rich and valuable. 

(c) Assodaiion by Relaiiomkip 

The other kind of Associative chain, the kind that be- 
speaks the best mind, is that by Likenesses and Differencea. 
This is the baaa of your deepest Thinking. If you cannot 
ronember things in this way, you need some hard work in 
Observation of somethii^ other than the obvious. If I say 
"bread" and you say "butter," or if I say "yesterday" 
and you say "today and forever," or if I say "Mutt" and 
you say "Jeff," there is no evidence of very great thinking 
power there. That is the commonest and cheapest kind of 
association; association by similar sounds. If I say "white" 
and you say "black" or if "tall" brings "short," or "dark" 
brings "light," that is a bit better; contrasts are not so e&sy 
to make as the mere going on with similar sounds as in 
"yesterday — today and forever." Yet it is still ea^y and 
cheap Thinking. 

The really hardest kind of Association, and the most 
valuable kind of rememberii^ is that by Likeness. Examples 
will illustrate this; the term by itself does not mean much. 
Note these illustrations: 

If I say "great" and you say "Napoleon," there are two 
or three links in the chains involved, and that is to your 
credit; you are a faster and richer thinking machine thim the 
man who can only say "Cffisar" — "Great Csesar." 

If I say "Napoleon" and you come back with "Bona- 
parte," that is less to your credit than to be able to remember 
next, "Austerlitz" or "Waterloo" or "Wellington." Better 
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yet if it makes you think of "empire," "power," "how are 
the mighty fallen." These represent jumps, relationakipa, 
the use of two or more links not mentioned. This ability 
to bridge gaps is the most valuable kind (rf memcny. 

If I say "Rah, rah," and you think oaly a! the rest of a 
football yell that contains it, that is teas to your credit than 
if you think of the moment of victory at scHue previous 
triumph or of the need of getting up a mass meeting to 
back the team. 



Uae the following words as the baeis for associative trains; after 
each word write out ideas that it calla up, especially ideaa that are 
connected as those in the cKampIee above. 

For example: river; skating, ice-boate, steam-boat whistles, 
boating parties, Congressional appropriationa, Washington at 
Trenton. 

ghosts brotherhood 

bread Washington 

virtue fear 

war thinking 

2. Observe WITH THE Intention OF TBLLma About IT 
Tightening associations thus helps Memory. Practising 
recall and widening associative steps help also. Another 
eid now is to plan to talk about the thijigs to be remembered. 
If you will but make up your mind that you are not going 
to let this or that slip, you will find that it comes back more 
easily and surely. When seeii^ or hearing or feeling some- 
thing that you hope you will not lose for the future, say to 
yourself, "I will remember that." Then go right over in 
mind the process of seeii^ it or hearing it or re-enacting it. 
This will always add to the likelihood of getting it back when 
you want it. 

The very best way of all for doing this is to talk about the 
thing you are planning to remember. Tell somebody about 
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it. Even better yet, write about it; put it into a lett«r or a 
theme. Things you clinch that way are pretty likely to 
stay with you. You can even do your memory a world of 
good by talking it over with yourself. Your thinking is but 
a kind of inner talkii^ to yourself anyway; so get the habit 
of "going over it in your mind" by means of this eilent 
Efieech to yoiu-self . It is one of the surest ways of remember- 
ing. Use it &«ely. 

3. Live Alertly and all Oveib the Body 
Your most vivid recolIectionB, without exceptions, are 
those of tilings that occured to you when you were excited, 
angry, frightened, exalted, or in some other kind of intense 
emotional state. Emotional memory is the one best kind. 
Go back in your memoiy to the veo' earliest recollections 
you have; they will invariably be something that came 
when you were excited; when you were very much wrought 
up all over the body; something into which you plunged or 
were plui^ed with every limb, muscle, and part of the 
body alertly active; when you trembled all over, strained 
eagerly all over, were glad all over, were hot or cold all 
over, or were "completely absorbed" with what you were 
doing. 

The only way to use this circumstance to help your Mem- 
ory is to be a "live <me" now while you are yet young. It 
is the active boy or girl who has the best basis for remanber- 
/ ing; the poky, lazy ones have troubles when trying to use \ 
-tiieir past profitably. They remember for the most part 
only troubles and slights; such experiences are emotional, and 
are remembered. But they cannot remember the lively, 
b&ppy thmgs of their past, because they have not deeply 
experienced them. 
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4. Recall bt Ubing the Whole Body 

Have you ever studied the way you bring things back to 
mind? It wilt pay you to watch yourself. This is the chief 
point to note; The more you use your whole body in trying to 
recall aomeiking, the better your chance of success. Just watch 
somebody trying hard to remember. He will lift his head, 
then turn it this way and that, then sit back or lean forward, 
then twist and squirm in his seat, then shift his feet and kick 
around with them, and finally will get up and even pace the 
floor. 

Our difficult remembering we do in just that way. What 
is more, you will notice while you are trying to remember, 
that you harden almost all your muscles; head, neck, arms 
and hands, back, trunk, and legs. Most especially you 
can feel the heavy, tight feelii^ around the abdomen. All 
this is part of the attempt to biing back the muscu^ position 
in which you were when you did the thing to be recalled. At 
the time of doing it the first time, yourmuscle senses observed 
how you did it or how you sat when you heard it or stood 
when you saw it, and they remember. If, now, in the at^ 
tempt to recall you get your body in something of the same 
position as before, you have a better chance to bring back 
the past event. That is just why we squirm, twist, and pace 
the floor in order to remember. 

This fact is particularly valuable to the public speaker. 
When he foi^ets what he intended to say, his best cure is to 
mow about on the platform, while the very worst thing he 
can do is to stand still getting more frightened and farther 
removed from the chance to remember. You have noticed 
speakera pull out a handkerchief, affect to coi^h into it, step 
about a bit, clear their throats, repeat what they have just 
said — and then catch the thii^ they were hunting their 
mind for. That is the right way to do it. Standing still only 
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makes it more and more impossible to get the body in the 
right position for remembering; moving about ^ves you a 
chance to get into the right bodily position. 



1. Name an event in history the date of which does not come 
to you readily; make an effort to recoil; note how you do it. 

2. Try to recall a tune. If you have trouble, arise, walk, and 
try to catch the rhythm. If you can catch it, note what it does to 
your recall of the tune and the words. 

i. Recall how it feels to row a boat; do it first sitting limp, then 
t«UBing the muscles that one uses in rowing. 

4. Recall the face of one with whom you have ai^ed; atacd up 
in an energetic position as a man would when aiding; note the 
effect upon your memory, 

6. L^n a poem to recite, just well enough so that you can barely 
get through with it; eit while you learn. Then note how much effort 
and time it takes to recall it accurately. 

6. Leam another poem; this time do it while standing up and 
walking about. Recite it first sitting, then walking, aad note the 
different effects. 

7. Study a language lesson sitting down all the time, and take 
note of how well or how poorly you get it and how well or poorly 
you can recite or translate. Then leam an equal amount standing 
up, and note the difference. 

8. Read equal amounts of translation; do one by yourself sitting, 
the other talking it over with another person. Note the diSerence 
in your abihty to recall next day. 

C. Conviction 

Observe and Remember. If Observation is the basis of 
knowledge and thinking, and if Memory is the meaiks of 
using both past and present, then clearly your Beliefs and 
Convictions rest upon observing well and remembering 
clearly. There will be little for you in this section if you are 
a poor observer and an inaccurate rememberer. 

Leam from Everything. This is a lai^e world and full of 
interesting things; be is a poverty-stricken person who does 
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not know how to get rich with knowledge, ^cperience, and 
truth. You are here to learo; learn Uttle and be wretched, 
learn much and be happy. 

Books provide much kaowlei^; read many and all kinds. 
School i^ves you a start toward thinking and learning; get 
, all you can of it. Life teems-with lessons ; learn them. Listen -, 
to the sages, but talk with little children; read what men have 
written, but read the deeper lessons that lie in the trees and 
the waters and the skies; meditate in the night watches, 
but be in and even of the world of men and afiairs and action 
and struggle. When Wordsworth at the breaking of the 
French Revolution said, 

" Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 
But to be yoimg was very Heaven," 

he meant not only the stirring days of the new freedom for 
mankind, but he meant the eternal opening out of youth 
into the delights of manhood and womanhood. To be youi^ 
in any age is to have the chance to learn, and that is the 
most heavenly heaven of all. 

1. Be Definite; Commtt Youhselp 
What we mean hy the "spineless" man is the poor worm 
who has no opinions, who knows nothing for sure, and who 
is always certain the other man must be r^t, that if he him- 
self thinks a thing there can't be much in it. Manhood is, 
from one point of view, synonymous with having real opin- 
ions with a bone up thdr backs. Says Emerson, "To believe 
your own thought, to believe what is true for you in your 
private heart, is true for all men— that is genius. Speak 
your latent conviction and it shall be the universal sense." 
We cannot all be geniuses — that would be rather hard on 
the world — but we can all believe our own honest thoughts. 
So one of the first things to do to improve conviction — if 
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you Deed to improve it — is to take a definite stand on the 
things that coDcem your life. Be able to take sides on im- 
portant matters of everyday livli^. Decide what moral 
standards are best; don't shilly-shally over that matter. De- 
cide what heroes you will follow; don't separate yourself from 
some guiding influence. Know what you believe about your 
relations to your fellow man; don't drift in your social life. 
Make up your mind as to what sort of achievements are most 
worth while in life; don't wait for accident to decide your fate. 

2. Wait fob the Facts 

Yet this advice must be applied with discretion and good 
sense. Wwt till you are sure of your facts; and don't invent 
your facts to prove your preconceived notions. Some boys — 
and some girls— make themselves rather ridiculous (and this 
includes boys and girls of all ages) by making up their minds 
on all sorts of questions before they have been exposed to the 
facts in the case; and then, having committed themselves, 
they turn around and make up "facts" to defend their 
position. 

One of the queerest thii^ about this queer human race is 
the way men spend their lives trying to defend their mistakes. 
Some unlucky day they commit themselves before their little 
world; they say, Thus it must be! This is the law I I know all 
about it! Listen to the mouthpiece of Truth! And there 
they stand committed; sometimes stark naked — as to facts to 
cover them. So what do they do? Well, the weak ones of 
this type have only one way out. The strong ones have the 
grace to say, "I was mistaken," but not the others. It was of 
them that someone said, "Whom the gods would destrc^ 
th^ first make mad." The man who must always be 
right, who cannot know the comfort of acknowledging now 
and then that he may possibly be wrong, thinks he must 
scour the ends of the earth, not to find the facts, but to d^end 
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his past poatiotL He always ends by being more sure 
than ever that he is right, and is believed by no one but those 
OS blind aa he. He is the man who offers, not reasons, but 
excuses. While you are yet young, leam to find the facts. 



L State your preference for a political party; how did you come 
by it? from facts, or from inheritance, or osaociation? 

B. Do you like or dislike the governor of your atate? Why? 
How much is your opinion based upon facta Mid how much upon 
feelii^^? or hearsay? 

3. Do you like to read Shakespeare? If not, are you Bure you 
have given Shakespeare a trial? Are you sure you are not merely 
revealing your own laziness? Look up the facts. 

4. Do you prefer one daily newspaper to others? If so, on what 
do you base the preference: better news service, better type and 
fonn, more intelligent and enlightened political opinions, or just 
because your family has always taken it? Study the paper care- 
fully and see if it is what you say to yourself you have always thought 
it to be. What are the facts? 

6. Which is true: We need heavier taxes; we need lighter taxes? 
Why? Are you merely echoing popular phrases? What facts can 
you discover? 

3. Be Ready to Chanob Opinion 
Habitual Thinking. "It is a present custom for members 
of the English Parliament to bow three times before taking 
their seats. An American, mystified by this strange custom, 
inquired the reason for it. He was astonished to find the 
Ei^shmen could not tell him. But after much research the 
mystery was cleared away. The buildings of Parliament had 
once burned, and the members were quartered for a period 
in St. Stephen's Chapel. Havmg the altar of the church 
before them, they made the customary bow to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Whrai they moved into their present abode 
they did not take the altar with them, but they kept on bow- 
ing nevertheless." 
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f^okleueas in opinioQ is no psrUcular virtue; but neither is 
adnesa of opinion. The old adage haa it, " It is only the fool 
who never changes his mind," and there is much in it. It ia a 
blessed and happy privilege to be able to acknowledge one's 
mistakes and to tiy again to capture the eludve goddess 
Truth. Emerson, who exemplified beautifully his own 
teaching, tells us, "A foolish con^stency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds." Nothit^ is more «lly than a young person who 
knows he has to be nght about everything. School-boy 
epithets about the state of his head are none too severe; al- 
most any hard name does him no injustice. Even in our 
tAdeta a cement-set state of mind is neither comlortable to 
one's friends, profitable to oneself, nor of aid to the com- 
munity. "Hardshells" are not good for this world as we 
know it. 

So there you have it: Be not too posutive nor yet too un- 
cert^. There is no perfect rule. The thing that will help 
you most to improve your powers of Conviction and Belief 
is to keep an open mind, listen much to people who know 
more than you, read widely and well, talk enough to keep in 
practice, and know that there is an ocean of Truth in this 
universe which no one person can encompass. But still 
"Speak your latent conviction," Speaking it will do you 
good on two counts: First, it will help you clarify your ideas; 
and, secondly, it will set the pack of the world's truth-seekers 
at your heela. 



L Make an inventory of real convictions you are prepared to 
back up with facta. 

S. Fhid Bome prejudices that are baaed upon your vxmts and 
wishes, and not upon facts. 

3. When you hear others talking observe which of their beliefs 
are crotchety prejudices, and which are the result of gathering facts. 

4. In the following passage which statements do you believe? 
Why? Which do you reject? Why? 
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(a) "We (the American People) have never sought and nevar 
will seek to build ourselves up by trying to pull otherB down. We 
are not seeking for new territory ; but the events of the past few years 
have forced this country to the front, and we are today one of the 
great world powers. There is no duiger of any power attacking 
US by land, for there ia no power on the face of the globe that could 
for one moment maintain a footing on American soil. The danger, 
if any there be, will come from the sea, and it seems to me that it ia 
dearly our duty to be in a constant state of preparation. We can 
assemble in a comparatively short time a million or more fighting 
men, but we cannot improvise fieeta, we cannot improvise officers 
and crews, nor can we improvise ammunition. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we always be prepared, for a well-equipped and 
well-manned navy Is the surest guarantee of peace, and the safest 
and surest that this nation can have." 

(b) "Toil must be tat^t in the home and in the school. The 
editor of the 'Ladies' Home Journal' or some other ladylike man 
may write an editorial telling you that you are worldng your pupils 
too bard, but for every boy who has broken down from over study 
there are half a dozen who have broken down from over tobacco. 
And for every girl who has broken down through overstudy there 
are half a dozen who have broken down throi^ over society, over- 
dress, and late hours — trying to be women before they are through 
being girls." 

4. Ferret out yoob Pbbjudicbs 
Everybody has prejudices; we could not get aloi^ well 
without them. They seein to be a part of the backbone of 
our Thinking. We caimot know all the truth, yet we need 
Elome kind of principles and convictions to go on; we cannot 
live without steam in our mental boiler or guide posts to 
our way-faring feet; and our convictions — including our 
prejudices — are just these things; steam or guide posts, as 
you please to view them. They not only keep us going but 
they give us a definite direction. So, being unable to know 
all there ia to know, we pick on such convictions as suit us 
and then go ahead, for weal or woe. 
A pr^vdice may be defined as a belief or conviction 
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(scHnetimes thought of as "what I know to be so") for which 
your reasons are wisfiea rather than facts. All (tf as believe 
what we want to, if we want to hard enough. Everyone 
wants to beheve that his family and friends are as good aa 
anybody, and he steadfastly believes so. We want to beheve 
that the church we have grown up m or with which we are 
affiliated ia the best, and bo we believe it. We want to believe 
that the political party for which we have shouted and to 
which we have publicly committed ourselvesj is the only 
<me that is right, honorable, and "fit to govern." 

The thief wants to take money where he can get it, so 
finds it ea^ to believe, "Society owes me a living." The 
corporation lawyer wants to take money where he can get it, 
so finds it easy to believe that his corporation is "as honest as 
any other big business concern." The merchant wants profits, 
80 has no trouble believing that giving short weight or 
cbaipng unfair profits ia "acceptable because a trade 
custom." The school-boy politician wants office badly 
enough to accept the doctrine that "all's fair in politics." 
The boy or girl dabbling in questionable activities finds a 
comforting defense in "Everybody else does it," or "If I 
don't do (or take) this somebody else will; I might as well go 
ahead." 

All Haxe Prejudices, Now do not mistake; all of us have 
just such beliefs; we cannot help it; the world offers so many 
facts that we simply have not time wid strength to collect all 
the evidence behind any one belief. So we take what facts 
we can get, and then go ahead. That is really the vital thing, 
going ahead. There is no standuig still in life; we move 
forward or we move backward — or else we stagnate, rot, 
perish in our tracks. The important thmg is to know which 
of your beliefs are the prejudices based upon selfish dedres, 
and which will stand the test of facts and truth. 

It is no sin to be in the wroi^; you have the very best of 
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cfKopany in that; everybody is so some time, in some way. 
The evil part of it is to 90 im being wtoi^ when you might as 
well, by facing facts, be right. And this can be done only by 
vxmtiTig to find the tniih just as hard as you ever want to get 
money or position or fame or bodily indulgence. Fix your 
mind on a determination to get facta even though they hurt, 
and you can crowd your lower wishes and desires back into 
the place where they belong. 

So run down your prejudices. The very best that can be 
done about your imbardened and unfinished beliefs is to 
know that that is just what they are. If you have a pain, 
you do well to know in what jomt or muscle or limb. Then, 
having weaknesses in your thinking, find out as fairly as you 
can in which of your mental joints or limbs they are. Just 
to know that your msistence upon the infallibihty of this ot 
that political party or the superiority of your social set ova* 
all others, is a "wish fulfillment " and not a fact-established 
truth, will help keep you from making yourself foolish by 
displaying such convictions. Spare yourself as much ridicule 
as you can. "Know thyself" means, "know which of your 
convictions are wish prejudices and which are verifiable 
truth. " 



How do you explain these people? Give a short talk in class on: 

1. the salesman who tries to make out that hia goods are perfect 
and that those of his competitor are sadly defective. 

2. the politician who finds nothing wrong with his party and 
nothing r^ht with the party of the opposition. 

8. the preacher who quarrels in his sermons with other denomina^ 
tions of the same religion worshipping the same God. 

4. the housewife who haunts the movies and neglects housework 
and explains that "she just must have relaxation and inspiration?" 

6. the man who believes he is of better blood than others just 
because his ancestors had more money. 

6. the mother who believes her son or daughter can never do 
wrong. 
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7. the man who thinks the members of his profession are a bit 
better than anybody else on earth. 

8. the man who sacrifices ius life for another. 

fl. the people who serve humanity in simphcity and gentleness? 

10. the grafting politician who is yet good to his family and pays 
his debts with scrupulous promptness. 

11. the man of stroi^ religious bent who "shaves mortgages" 
and "grinds the faces of the poor." 

13. the man who believes in his country and is willing to die for 
her. 

13. the martyrs of the church. 

U. the mother who sacrifices for her children. 

16. the business man who feels he must go on makii^ money 
after he is rich. 

16. the philanthropist, the man who believes in the doctrine that 
" It is more blessed to give than to receive. " 

5. Learn How to Bkukvb fbom the Lives op 
Great Men 
Every man or woman who ever received the approval of 
his fellow man, must be counted a great believer. Every mtoi 
or woman who has done a great work in the world is a great 
believer. Every man or woman who wishes to make life 
count for bles^ngs and success must be a great believer. 
The heroes of faith are the greatest heroes of all. Columbus 
firm in the fwth that he could sail into the west and find a 
way around the world; Washington beiievii^ with all his 
heart, amidst an almost universal scepticism, that the 
American cause could triumph; Lincoln holding fast to his 
conviction that the Union could and must be preserved — 
these men are great because they believed greatly., James 
Otis believed that it was wrong for the kii^ to impose unjust 
taxes, and his belief made him a voice crying for American 
independence; Daniel Webster believed that this country 
must find safety through the Constitution, and he believed 
it bravely and powerfully against all opponents; Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, 
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believed that slavery was wroi^ and must be abolished; 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson believed powerfully 
that they fought a just fight; Roosevelt and Wilson believed 
in the honor of America, in her misdon to lead the world to 
peace, and in the dignity of the common man the worid 
around — and all these mea we honor and revere for their 
faith; for hy their faith they have verily moved mount^ns 
of fear, of prejudice, of ignorance, and of misunderstanding. 
Do you know any reason why you should not be one to 
bold a great conviction, to test it hi the crucible of facts and 
truth, to refine it and shape it mto a thing of power and 
beauty, and then with it to work a good work upon the 
world in which you live and which has given you life and 
being? Attend to Emerson when he says, "Trust thyself; 
every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place 
the divine Providence has found for you; the society of 
your contemporaries, the connection of events. Great men 
have aiwayfl done so and confided themselves childlike to the 
genius of the age, betraying their perception that the Eternal 
was stirring at their hearts, workii^ throi^h their hands, 
predominating in all their beii^." 



I. Write out what you find to be the great conviction in the life 
of any of the followii^ men and women r tell the class in a short 
talk:— 

Mosea Milton 

Socrates Cromwell 

Aristotle Lord Chatham 

Demosthenes Gladstone 

Cfesar John Bright 

Cicero John Huss 

Augustine Luther 

Savonarola John Newman 

St. Francis of Assisi John Keats 

Peter the Hennit William Wordsworth 
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Jeao Jacques RouBseau William James 

Isaac Newton Horace Mann 

Deecartee Henry W. Grady 

Lavoisier Booker T. Washington 

John Paul Jones Marshall JofFre 

Charles Darwin Ibsen 

Henry Clay Susan B. Anthony 

John Calhoun Frances E. Willard 

Daniel Webster John B. Gough 

Wendell Phillips Theodore Roosevelt 

Tom Corwin Woodrow Wilson 

Matthew Arnold Samuel Gompers 

John Locke Madame Curie 

2. State what these convictions will lead to in life: 

(a) All that glisters is not gold. 

(b) Nobody will ever find me out. 

(c) The world owes me a livit^;. 

(d) I am just as good as anybody else. 

(e) "My sins as scarlet are." 

(f) It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

(g) The just shall live by faith, 
(h) Man wants but httle here below. 

(i) He who would lose his life shall save it. 

(i) Our party can do no wrong. 

(k) My convictions are beyond any man's criticism. 

(1) The truth is known by "me and my crowd" only. 

(m) High profits are all right if you can get away with them. 

(n) Sin is not in doing wtoi^ but in being caught. 

(o) It is in ourselves that we are thus or so. 

(p) I am the captain of my soul. 

Cq) "Let me have two years of the present profits and I don't 

care what becomes of the U. S. A." 
(r) "These miners are only Wops and Hunkies, and there's 

no use trying to help them to be anything else." 

D. Purpose 

With Observation turned into Memory and Memory uaed 

in fixing Belief, you have laid the foundation for u^g your 

Thought in Speech. Observation, Memoiy, and Belief are 
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at the bottom of all Thinkii^; without them no Thinkiiig is 
done. Now, in ush^ them so as to get other people to think 
and do as you would have them, something more is needed; 
they must be put into an efEective gun and shot at a definite 
mark. Speaking is just a matter of taking what you have 
learned and using it to influence other people. 

1. State Youb Purpose Clearly m Wosna 

It is pretty good advice to keep from talkii^ unless you 
have something to say. What do we mean by "having 
something to say?" Just havii^ some words we can use? 
or makii^ ammds one after the other? or givii^ a movii^ 
picture of our mind at any one time with all ita random 
toanderings and meanderii^s? Hardly; when we speak of 
"havii^ something to say," we imply having something 
definite to say, having a particular thing we want to talk 
about; but better yet, havii^ a definite, particular thing 
toe teant to do to the man or audience we are talking to. Unless 
you know what it is you want others to do, then you are the 
person at whom the following remarks may j ustly be directed : 
"He doesn't know what he is talkii^ about," "He just talks 
to hear himself talk," "Heismerely ab^of wind." "Rave 
on." "Turn off the gas metre," "Hire a hall." 

There is just one cure for this: kjww what you toant done, 
and be able to state it to yourself in words. Here are some of 
the things you are likely to be asking of your listeners and 



1. Lialen to me while I talk. 

2. Get this statement. 

3. See this picture I paint for you. 

4. Undersland my position. 

5. Be U^eratU of my point of view. 

6. Accept my contribution to the subject, 

7. Fix this point in your mind. 
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8. Mend your conviction to suit these facte. 

9. Change your mind on this point. 

10. ieom this lesson. 

11. Change your habits. 

12. Go with me. 

13. Do this, do that, do any of a thousand things one can ask. 

14. Give your influence, your efforts, your money. 

15. Sacrifice for this cause. 

16. Live for country, for home, for humanity. 

2. Go After the Possible 

The wildest thing a speaker can do in private or in public 
address, is to ask people for what they positively cannot or 
will not do or give. Salesmen, orators, statesmen are forever 
knocking their heads against stone walls askir^ people for 
what they do not have or will not give up. To know ahead of 
time what the possibilities are in the man or woman you are 
dealing with is to go far toward makii^ yourself able to 
Think for Speech. If you do not " know your man," you are 
merely shuffling around in the dark; you are shooting at the 
flock; you are merely having a good time by yourself with 
nobody else interested. 

Do not carry coals to Newcastle, iron products to Pitts- 
bui^h, meat products to Chicago. Tryii^ to sell phono- 
graphs to the deaf and picture books to the blind is all too 
common on the public platform and in bu^ess. Men of 
wealth are not interested in tirades against property; hand - 
workers doze off on the subject of the dwlyart life of the 
Greeks; wage earners of all kinds are not interested in defences 
of aristocracies of money and privilege. High school students 
wriggle in their seats and think about the next athletic event 
or the latest social affair when a dignified gentleman of im- 
portance tells them about the duty they owe to clasdcal 
culture. Salesmen are continually trying to sell to people 
who have no money; preachers trying to save the souls of 
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those who comdder themselves adequately provided for 
Bpiritually; politicians trying to convince people that black is 
just a dark gray, and that the safety of the republic depends 
upon having in office only the men who talk their kind of 
political jargon. 

Know People. There is only one cure for this everlasting 
mistake of missing the mark or of having no mark at all. 
It is to know people. If you are the kind of youth who sweetly 
has convinced himself that he understands all the problems of 
the universe, who blushingly knows just where the man can 
be found to give the answer to all the world's vexing prob- 
lems, who tells everybody just where everybody beloi^ 
and what he should do la life — then you arc the one of all 
men most likely to stand before people and try to sell coal to 
a coal mine or to offer conversion to the converted or to 
convince the unconvinceable. Nobody knows enough to ac- 
complish those things. 

But it is quite possible for you to know more than you 
know now and more than many other people ever will know. 
Learn to read human nature. Learn how other people think. 
Study their powers of Observation, Memory, Ccmvicticm, 
Purpose, and Imagination. Know what th^ de^re moat, 
what they reject, what they love and what they bate, what 
they think false and what they feel sure is true. There is no 
more vital way of keeping from being a bore in conversation 
■ and a nuisance on the public platform than by knowmg the 
inner thoughts, feelings, hopes, and yearnings of the people 
you are trying to make think your way. The Purpose part 
of your Thinking for Speech is useless to you unless you 
guide it by knowledge of people. 

So when you feel that you must speak, be sure your Purpose 
is something more than just exercising your vocal oi^ans and 
pumping your diaphragm. Somebody has invented a none- 
too-«legant term for this useless exercise of the speaking 
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apparatus; be calls it "jaw bone." His advice ia "Beware 
Jaw-bone." It is worth beedmg. Start with a clear idea of 
what you want, phrase it clearly in words, and then make 
sure it fits the people to whom you are going to say it. 

3. Dab& to FuitPOBE High Things 
Be cautious, be wise, be informed; all these you must be to 
influence others. But you must be something more; you 
must be brave. If you will survey the successful men and 
women you know, you will find that they are the out-reaching 
kind; they leave their moorings now and then and launch 
out into deep water. The American type is becoming more 
and more what is called, in our made-up language of the 
newspapers, the "go^etter." If you feel that men should 
improve their morals, go out to reach them; if you have the 
American's most common ambition, to get money, realize 
that none of it will come rolling up hill to meet you. Always 
behind any successful attempt to influence others throt^h 
Speech must be this spirit of willingness, risii^ to the level of 
courage in the best instances, which moves toward thii^, and 
not away. This is what courage is: a disposition to move 
toward what you fear, instead of away or merely to stand 
your ground. It is vital to speaking of all kinds, and pays 
large dividends to thinkers who have it. 



I. What purposes are possible for these audiences; that is, what 
e&a these people most easily be induced to do? 

1. Farmers. 

2. Mercliante. 

3. Ladies Aid Society. 

4. Railway Employes. 

5. School faculty. 

6. Soldiers. 

7. Day laborers. 

8. Artists (painters.) 
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9. Engineers. 

10. A hi^ school literary society. 

11. A footb&U team. 

12. Horse racers. 

S. Criticize the following purposes; note any diffieuitu* that must 
be met. 

1. Askii^ coal miners to accept lower wages. 

2. Seeking to induce teamsters to approve a vehicle tax. 

3. Asking a group of wuters to oppose tip-taking. 

4. Explainii^ b. musical score to musicians. 

6. Calling for a reduction of building costs, to a group of con- 
coatractors. 
S. What is wrong with the purposes of the following people? 
Make a specific recommendation for improvement: 

1. The boy who regularly gets low grades. 

2. The girl who looks "dowdy." 

3. The teacher who cannot control the class room. 

4. The parent who does not know where the children spend 



5. The pubUc speaker who lets his audience get drowsy. 

6. The city official who offends his constituency. 

7. The policeman who antagonizes all the boys on his beat. 

8. The military officer who uses harsh punishment. 

9. The housewife who cannot get meala on time. 

10. The athlete who cannot obey truning rules. 

E. Imagiiiatlon 

Improving Imagination takes either of two directions: 

(1) Giving it rein; (2) Holding it in check. People either 

are guilty of "seeii^ things" or of being dull and proEiy. 

Shakespeare describes the active imagination when he says, 

"The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is the madman: the lover, all as frantic 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as im^ination bodies forth 
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The forms of things unknown, the poet's pea 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

The other class are the people who lack inventiveness, 
who take everything literally, have no worth-while fancies, 
boast that they are matter-of-fact, hard-headed, "practical" 
people. 

1. TONINa THE lUAQINATION DoWN 

The cure for a too-vivid Imagination is to face fads. Chil- 
dren have no end of trouble making out what is real and what 
is fancied. The little boy who saw a sha^y St. Bernard 
dog and told his mother there was a lion in the yard, probably 
had no intention of deceiving; he thought he did see a Hon, 
Lively children lining up a row of chairs to make a railroad 
train have no difficulty in t hinking it is a real train; some- 
times they are actually frightened when someone gets in the 
way of it. A little girl finds it easy to think that her doll 
actually can feel a hurt and can be sad or merry. This 
keenness of imagination is common to all alert children. 

So much of childhood we cany with us into our elder 
years that we are not always sure of what we see. Five 
grown men see a street car upset an automobile, and while 
all swear that they are telling the truth, yet all five in court 
and under oath tell distinctly different and contradictory 
stories. Most of us are never quite correct about what we 
see; for we still are children, seeing what we vxmt to see. 

The cure is to talk it over, either with yourself or with 
another. Many of your pet imaginings you would give up 
with blushes if you knew anyone else suspected them, or if 
you actually took the pains to tell them in words to yourself. 
Leam from your friends; if they arch an ^ebrow at some 
wild tale or at some recital of your own heroism, it is time 
to take the thing apart and see where you have added some- 
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thing that doesn't square with the facta. Get the habit of 
observing so accurately that when you teil about what you 
have observed you won't be inserting what you would like 
to have observed. That is how we get our teller of unlikely 
tales; people tell what they would have liked to see. Their 
motto ia "Don't let the facte interfere with a good stoiy or 
with your own idea of grandeur." 

A modification of this is: Write down the thing you wish 
to tell; let it lie a day or so; then look it over and see how 
much of it is the expanaon of beat. Note whether it shrinks 
m the cooling process of time. 

2. Toning the Imagination Up 
Toning Up is harder than Tonii^ Down; it is earner to 
check what is goii^ than to put speed into wliat is dead. 
Brakes can effect a complete stop on all cars; but speed is 
definitely limited. The prospective speaker or reader who 
IB proay, uninventive, and too matter-of-fact, must go to 
the bottom of bis Thinking habits. He must begin by ob- 
serving more clearly, remembering more distinctly, and 
then must be able to use his observations and his recol- 
lections in a way that helps imagination. 

a. Be Adive All Over. One way to improve Imagmation 
is to be more active all over. The unimaginative person is 
the very one who is slu^^ish in his movements, prefers sit- 
ting to movii^ about, takes life very easy and softly, and is 
mostly concerned witii avoiding trouble. Again, lack of 
imagination ia the result of fear, fear of attraetii^ attention, 
fear of consequences that cannot be foreseen with perfect 
clearness, fear of getting oneself into trouble for havii^ 
ideas. A well-directed imagination is evidence of one kind 
of courage. The poor imaginer is afraid to take a chance; 
he prefers to play safe. The cure is to break away from past 
fear and laziness; bestir the body. Tliis will add to your 
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muscular atrength, reduce your fears of the world, and 
ehow you that there are definite rewards to be bad from 
using and directing the Imagination. 

b. Enjoy Ymir Flights of Fancy. Some one has said 
that "All art ia dedicated to joy." All art is the result of 
Imagination; so all art is a product of the joy of seeing the 
"light that never was on land or sea." The poet, the painter, 
the architect, the story-teller, the musician — all have bum- 
ii^ imaginations and all revel in flights from the earth their 
everyday feet must tread. AH creaiiveThinidD^ is Imaginaiive 
Thinking. Even the discoveries of science are the products 
of soaring and teeming Imagination. 

No new invention is possible without the ability to see 
things that are not obvious to others. It is a commonplace 
that many great inventions are after all smple; which means 
that they wait for someone with Imagination to come aloi^ 
and see what other eyes have missed. You see this effect in a 
consideration of the years of your life before you were able 
to make out the man in the moon. Later yet, you can di»- 
cover the lady — a feat you could not perform without 
Imagination. 

Itnagining for Purposes of Speaking. Exercising Imagina^ 
tion is one of the best things the successful speaker can do. 
The public man of new ideas and the ability to see old things 
in new relations is one kind that rarely bores people. Fol- 
lowing are scane activities that will enlarge the powers of 
Imagination: 



L Imagine yourself before an audience; facing them, i 
them, being courteous to them, thinking their thoughts, and ii 
ducing them to think yours. Stand up tn the posture of a speaker. 
2. See life in new rdations; put old ideas together in new ways; 
gjve a class talk on these topics: 

(a) What would happen if the officers of the athletic aaaoci^ 
tion were all girla? 
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(b) What would you do if you were on the faculty of the 
school? (Think this through with care and not from 
your surface impresBioua.) 

(c) Imagine yourself in Congress; wliat would it feel like? 

(d) Do you know how "the other half lives?" Makeatalk 
on the impresuons that would interest you if you were 
changed from poverty to wealth or from wealth — or a 
well-to-do condition— to poverty. Fill in details. 

(e) Give details of how it would feel to be a auccessful 
minister; a politician out of of&ce; a college graduate who 
is counted a failure ; a poor man suddenly become wealthy ;' 
a blind man who has just recovered his s^ht; yourself as 
winner of a prize in speaking or athletics or scholarship. 

a. Select a conviction you hold dearly and push it to a conclusion. 
Use it for a class talk. 

(a) What are the consequences of believing that the United 

States is able to get along without association with 
other nations? 

(b) If you believe that education is for the purpose of 

providing everybody with a "white-collar job," what 
does such a b^ef imply? Expand the idea. 

(c) Are young people able to decide their own futures? 

If BO, then what? 
4. Give Fancy free lein for a while; make a three minute talk on 



(a) What do birds think? 

(b) What is the Lusitania like now? 

(c) What is it like in a submarine at full speed? 

(d) How are we ever going to communicate with Mars? 

(e) What will the world be like in the year 2000? 

(0 What kind of man will be most honored when all men 

and races receive equal education? 
(g) What would happen if Japan conquered the earth? 
(h) What would Lincoln say of present politics? 
6. Let each member of the class draw upon Imagination and 
brit^ in a list of 10 questions like those in Exercise 4. 

6. Give before the class on imoffinaty account of an athletic 
contest, a party, an election, a trip, a fight, an airplane accident, 
an automobile smash-up, an arrest, a court trial, a mob. 
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F. Reasoning 

Beascming is a means of answering questions. Thus, it is 

a method of solving difficulties. There are five general types 

fA qu^ions answered by the reasoning process; these are: 

1. WhatisitaUafeui? 

2. What iou? governs the situation? 

3. To what Itnown fact or circumstance is this matter similarT 

4. Hmo doea this thii^ come to pass? 
fi. What will come of it? 

These can be stated, in different language, as the five 
principal types of reasonii^: 

1. Definition. 

2. Generalization. 

3. Analogy. 

4. Explaining Causes. 
6. Predictii^ Results. 

1. Dehnition 

Definition is an aid to thinking — to problem solving — in 
that it helps us to know and to tell others what we are 
talking about. 

Suppose you should say to an audience, "We ought to work 
for world peace"; and some one should not know whom you 
meant by "we," what you intend by "ought to," and what 
particular "work" we could do, or what kind of "peace" 
we were working for. You caimot possibly influence that 
person's thought and solve problems for him until you have 
made dear what you mean by these various terms. In this 
particular statement the tenn "we" needs defining, "oi^ht 
to" needs defining, "work for" also, and "peace." 

Take so mmple a sentence as "Fishing is great fun." The 
time might easily come when you would have to tell just 
what kind of fishing you meant, under what drcumatavcea, 
when, where, with whom, etc. What do you mean by "great 
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fun?" One man's idea of great fun is not another man's at 
all, and if you are to inSuence him, you must let him know 
tohat you mean. 

A more complicated sentence shows better yet the need of 
definition: "Your money is needed for the leUef of war suf- 
ferers." Whose money? Define "your;" "is needed," 
how needed? what do you mean by "needed?" "Belief," 
what fctnd of relief , relief wften? i^Aere? Aoic/ "War sufferers," 
what "war sufferers," under what circum^Uincesf hew suffer- 
ing? how much? whU war? Any time you feel that your 
audience does not know just what you mean, you must de- 
fine; if you define accurateb', then you are using one form 
of good reasoning. 

2. Generalization 

This world ia made on an orderly basis; things belong in 
dosses, in groups. We are ruled by laws, rules, principles. 
So much is this true that when we try to settle problems we 
find that it is po^tively necessary to state general laws. 
If it were not pos«ble for man to do this, he would be in 
great danger for bis very life. If it were impos^ble to frame 
a rule such as, "An approaching street car is dangerous," 
we should not be sure of life in a crowded city street; or it 
we did not know that "A cold may lead to serious physical 
consequences," we could not keep our health. 

Thus we live in a world governed by laws and principles. 
The man who can state the laws most accuTOtely is in this 
particular the man who is the best thinker. 

The child notices at some time or other that the grass in 
his yard is green, then observes some time that the grass in 
the neighbor's yard ia green, later that grass in other yards 
around town is green also, and then with a growing experi- 
ence with greenness in grass, some day arrives at the con- 
clusion that "Grass is green." In the same way he will 
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ultimately leam that "Falling objects are dangerous," "Air 
is necessary to life," "Butterflies come from larvse," "Exer- 
cise helps keep us in health." Thus from specific instances he 
comes to laws and pnnajAea, which guide him throi^ life. 

3. Analogy 

Another way we solve problems is by expecting to find that 
some new thing we have encountered is in some particulars 
like an old one. You leam to know what a stone looks 
like; one day you come across an object that has all the vidble 
outward marks of a stone, and you are pretty sure to infer 
that it is a new kind of stone; it is hard, it is heavy, it can 
be broken up by hammering. This is the general process 
known as analogy. The instance we have taken la fairly 
typical; because anal(^y is one of the most dangerous types 
of arguments or inference or reasoning; the thi:^ that looks 
like a stone may not be a stone at all. The small boy who 
picks up a yellow-jacket thinking it is a nice, large pretty fly 
that is harmless, is likely to leam a lesson in the use of analogy. 
A man who had never seen ice on a lake, thinking that be- 
cause it looked like water he could dive into it as weU as he 
could into water, would leam something to his interest at 
once. This general process of analogy is very conmion in 
all our reasoning. 

Analogy is used very much in political discussons and in 
ai^uments that have to do with society, pohtics, the church, 
and social matters. We are pretty likely to argue that if 
England makes a success of Workmen's Compensation Laws 
then we m America can do so, too. A certain type of arbi- 
tration has worked in the buildii^ trades, and men might 
easily argue that this type of arbitration will work also in the 
labor problem of the railroad. Apples are good for the di- 
gestion; therefore they ought to be good for stomach ache. 
This is an inference by analogy, but you can readily see how 
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dangerous it is. The Fanam& Canal was built on infereaice 
by analt^^y: The Suez Canal had been successful; hence a 
Canal across the Isthmus of Panama would be successful 
too. In this case we have a perfectly proper inference. A 
certun revivalist said once, "Nature revives herself eveiy 
year; therefore the church should have an annual revival." 
What about the validity of this inference by analogy? 

Analogy is very commtm in what we know as iUuatraiion. 
For example, "The himter scales the Alps by overcommg 
great difficulties and wins success by unfailing perseverance; 
so the student will win in the cUmb of life It^ b^ng faithful 
to his task, and by persevering against all difficulties." Or, 
"Sfulors are saved even after hope has been f^ven up; so 
also doners can be redeemed evai after their lives seem most 
hopelessly lost." This general type of analogy, appearing in 
Ubislraiiona of this kind, is very common indeed; and, truth 
be said, very useful. 

4. ExPLAiNnfO Causes 
A constant problem that man faces is, What was the 
cause of this or that occurrence? Very often our success in 
life depends on the ability to tell how Oiings happened. We 
guide our actions in the future by what we discover has 
happened in the pEist. Yet many things that plainly enough 
have happened, do not reveal on the surface just how they 
came about. So man with his reasonii^ powers casts about 
to find out what he can of the causes of things which he now 
knows about. All of us do this quite beyond our everyday 
needs; we do it for fun, the mere joy of the doii^, and we do 
it for occupation. Much of ordinary conversation and even 
of gossip is telling "how it all came about;" while much of 
the work of science, scholarship, and investigation is the 
attempt to discover causes of things that have aheady taken 
place. When learned men discover these causes for us, they 
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provide us with guides for the future, thus making this world 
a safe place in which to live. 

A great deal of the knowledge and opinion by which we 
are guided every day is the result of explaining causes that 
have worked some time before. For example, geol(^ists 
now infer that the earth was originally a molten mass and 
has gradually cooled. Astronomers reason out that tides ara 
caused by the attraction of the moon for the water of the 
ocean. A doctor, after studying a patient, expluns that 
the sickness came from improper diet. The papers report a 
football game, and say the game was lost because of fumbles. 
A lai^e part of every court trial is an attempt to find out what 
produced this or that result. Explaioii^ causes thus adds 
daily to our thinking. 

Typical instances of reasonii^ by means of Explaining 
Causes are: A man has been found dead with a bullet hole 
in his back, and clutching a piece of cloth in his hand, a piece 
obviously torn from a coat. The shrubbery around is 
trampled down and the grass dug up. The man has fallen in 
a crumpled attitude. The inference Is, reasonii^ by the 
process of Explaining Causes, that this man has been killed 
in a fight of some kind. Another case: We find much unem- 
ployment in the country; yet the country has immense 
wealth and abundant means for sustaining life among all 
the unemployed. The very obvious inference is that there 
is something wrong with the ^stera of distribution in this 
countiy. This method is veiy common in discovering 
crimes, in advancing the works of science, and in simpli- 
fying our everyday living. 

5. Predicting Rbsolts 

A very common question or problem is, What will happen 

if I do thus and so? What are the amsequences of this or 

that act? How will this thing come outt The attempt to 
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answer these questiona is one fona of reaBoning — PredictJng 
Results. 

This type is very common also. Careful and foresighted 
people are much ipven to predicting what will take place 
next. The papers say a high tariff will increase prices. The 
football coach tells his men that teamwork will win. The 
preacher tells his ccmgr^ation that if they do wrong they 
will suffer evil consequences. We see a boy with a match 
and a pile of leaves and we say, Aha, there will be a bright 
glow here pretty soon! The teacher of chemistry says this 
acid and that alkali in such and such quantities will produce 
Buch and such an effect. The political speaker says if we 
raise freight rates there will be a general increase in the cost 
of living. All these are examples of inferences drawn from 
&ctB about the future. This method of predicUng the fwiure 
18 a very valuable form of Reaaoning. 

EXERCISES m REASOIONO 
I. DBPmmoN 
Make a paragraph speeoh defining one of the following terms: 

(a) The economic interests of the United States 

(b) The time of roses 

(0) The "other half" 

(d) A "lively sense of communication" 

(e) The world war 

(f) An interest in art 

(g) Tariff reform 
(h) Bolshevism 

(i) The "British Empire" 

(i) The word "must" in these propositions: 

Children must obey their parents 

The State must protect itself from e 

We must have a picnic some day soon 
(k) The spirit of sacrifice 

(1) OverlJirowiDg our American institutions 
(m) The voice of the common people 
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II. G] 



1. Observe the etudente in one t£ your clasaee and make a classi- 
fication of types. 

2. State some cAomdemttcs of the Anglo<Smon peoples. 

8. Give 5 specific inaCances of each of the following generalisations: 

(a) Almost all kinds of Americans are lovers of power. 

(b) Hi{^schoolsaresuccessful"collegefloftbepeople." 

(c) The church is progressiDg (or Tetrograding). 

4. Tell why the foUowing general statements are not good gener- 
alizations: 

(a) lawyers follow the practice of splitting hairs so fine tiiat 
they ruin their influence. 
(b) Stonea soft enough to cut with a knife are a kind of 



(c) People who spend their time in amusements will come 

to some bad end. 

S. Select 5 objects at random — watch, dish, pencil, house, car — 

and from the five make a generalization, find some characteristic 

they have in common. Repeat this with various groups of t^ungs 

chosen more or less at random. 



III. Analdot 

1. Complete the illustration: 

(a) As ships launch out bravely into the sea, so the gradu- 

ating class — 

(b) Gr^ in the fields sways and bends with every breath of 

wind ; many American crowds — 

(c) The railroad with the best road bed carries the most 

traffic ; the man with — 

2. Criiicize; is the inference sound? Defend or oppose in a short 
talk: 

(a) Wars have always bred new wars; the late war cannot 

f^ to leave us a new crop of hatreds. 

(b) Merchantanevergoonstrikeilaborersthennevershould. 

(c) Italy has been a mother of art: therdoro the Italians <S 

.^erica will be our greatest artists. 

(d) The river overflowed its banks last year after a winter 

of snows: it will do so again this year because we have 
had even more snow than last year. 
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(e) Chicago can make a success of a subway: Nev Yoric 

has done so. 

(f) Our team tim year ia as heavy as last year's team; so we 

have as good a chance at a championship ae they. 

(g) Oak and beech are good fuel wood and both hard: this 

iroDwood ia harder yet, so will make a great fire. 
(h) The various Hague tribunals all failed to limit aima- 

menta, so all such attempts are useless. 
(i) The robin pushes its young out of the nest to leam to 

use their wings: therefore boys and girls should be 

sent away from home to attend school, 
(j) A great ocean liner cannot turn aside for every bobbing 

feny boat; so a man of influence and power cannot be 

expected to pay attention to the whims and caprices 

of lesser people. 

IV. ExpLAiNiNa Caobes 
L Do you accept the following inferences? If not, state the 
omission or error: 

(a) We had a very wet spring this year; that's the reason 

these chickens have so many feathers on their legs. 

(b) A new pohtical party came into power last year: so (rf 

course there was a change in price of ahnost eveiy- 
thii^;. 

(c) Money has been missed Utely by several students from 

their lockers; a certain boy has been seen in the 
locker room a good deal of the time lately; he has 
also been spendii^ money pretty freely of late; and 
now that an investigation is going on, he keeps away 
from school. He is plainly the guilty party. 

(d) The walnuts we gathered last winter are diwippearing 

from our attic. Yesterday I looked, there were only 
a few left. Mysterious noises have been comii^ 
from the direction of that same attic, and yesterday 
I saw the culprit. A big red squirrel stood up on a 
limb of the eLm tree in front of the house and boldly 
dropped chips of walnut on my head as I passed along 
the sidewalk. 

(e) Bams burned last year, hay stacks fired this summer, 

wheat in the back forty burned in the shock — an 
enemy is seeking revenge for a real or fancied wrong. 
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2. From newgpaper editmiala find and hand in paasagM that seek 
to present an explanation of things that have occurred. 

3. Find passage in hiatory text books that use this method of 
adding b> knowledge: explain what causes were at work to produce 
certain known results. 

4. Make »hmi tpeeehes on the following topics, using the method 
of explaining Causes from known results; elaborate the causes: 

(a) The Spanish war was the result of unspeakable cruelties 

heaped upon the defenseless Cuban people. 

(b) The Great Lakes are the result of the advance and 

retreat of great mountains of ice in the form of g^a^ers. 

(c) We lost the game through over-confidence. 

(d) I failed in that study because I didn't attend to business. 

(e) The rain spoiled our Fourth of July celebration. 

(f) Chicago is the out^vwth of its position near rich agri> 

cultural country and of good connections by land 
and water. 

(g) I finally discovered that the loss of my chickens was due 

to (select any of a number of possible causes.) 
(b) The trouble with your low grades is that you do not 

take care of your health, 
(i) The Great War was caused by greed among rulers and 

ignorance among their subjects, 
(j) The recent political campaign (select one known to you 

and of interest to your audience) was won by (so 

and so) because (whatever reasons applied). 

V. PsEDicriNa RoBUim 
L Make a Uiik forecasting the result of some current event; fill 
out to suit your ojunions: 

(a) The recent election will bring about — 

(b) If this school continues the iray it is going it will — 

(c) A study of history will — 

(d) Failure on the part of the voters of this community to 

vote on this measure will — (Select a measure and 
predict results) : 

1. An increased school tax. 

2. A street car franchise. 

3. A new high edu»l building. 
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4. A new sewer system. 
fi. Daylight saving. 

6. Allowing picture shows on Sunday. 

7. A commisaion form of government. 

8. Approving a city manager. 

9. A local automobile tax. 

10. Opening the schools to Tarioua dvic bodies fot 
evening use. 
(e) Go to college and you will — 

(0 If is elected, he will— 

(g) The football scores show that in the coming gamee our 
team will — 



CHAPTER Vn 
CONVERSATION 
A meeting of mindi. 

WODDROW WlI£OK. 

Good talk, like right petsuaaioD, ie ftnimfttod by respect for, and 
lympathy mth, the humanity and individuality of others. 

Wu. MacPhbrson. 



I, The Nature of Conversation. 

A. Convereation is a Way of living with Others. 

II. Good Conversation. 

III. How to Improve in Conversation. 

A. Study Human Nature. 

B. Remember the Golden Rule. 

1. Be sincere. 

2. Don't be self-centered. 

3. Consider the interests of others. 

4. Give others a chance to talk. 

C. Use Good Voice, Language, and Action. 

D. Practice. 

I. THE NATURE OF CONVERSATION 
A. Conversation is a way of living with oUien 
What ia conversation; what is it for; why do people con- 
verse with each other? The Latin conversari from which 
the EngUah eonversalicm is derived means "to associate with, " 
or "to commune with." Conversation is a way of living 
with others. It is a mental and spiritual fellowship. 
There is no worse dtuation for most of us than to be 
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cut off from fellowship with others. One of the most dread- 
ful forms of punishment is soUtary confinem^it, puttii^ a 
prisoner off by himself and denying him all access to human 
companions. If it is continued for long, insanity is almost 
sure to result. The lower animals may be content to have 
phymcal companionship with their kind; the mere presence 
of other animals is, in most instances, all that is necessary; 
but man wants more than the mere physical proximity of 
other men. He needs mental and spiritual fellowship, and 
this he attains principally through conversation. 

II. GOOD CONVERSATION 

There is a great difference between a "talker" and a 
"conversationalist." Mere giibness and fiuency do not 
insure success in the fine art of conversation. We shall see 
that it is quite as poaable to fail in conversation because one 
talks too much as because one talks too little. Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, in one of her delightful stories, tells us about 
"Rose Ann," whose mother remarks: "She always could 
talk a plenty but she never could converse," But anyone 
who can talk well has a chance to learn bow to converse. 

Since conversation is a form of mental and spiritual 
fellowship among human beings, good conversation should 
confonn to the same standards aa apply to other forms of 
association. The most important general test is that of 
mutual advantage and satisfaction. The only desirable 
kind of fellowship is that which makes those who participate 
in it better and happier than they would be without it. 

It is well to avoid the type of conversation described by 
■Hie New York State Department of Education in their 
bulletin which says, "The ordinary conversation be^ns and 
eada with safe, shallow, profitless inanities, nothu^ given, 
nothing received." * 

* Bulletin of the Univeruty of the State of New York, No. 96, p. ^2. 
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Shakeepeare refers to "companions that do converse and 
waste the time tc^ether." Most of us do not need any help 
in wasting time. Conversation should offer a way of con- 
serving and improvii^ time, and of rn a Jtrng those who con- 
verse more comfortable and happy in their relations with 
each other. 

III. HOW TO IMPROVE IN CONVERSATION 
A. Study Human Nature 
Conversation is one way, and a very important way, we 
have of gettii^ on with other people. We are but calling at>- 
tention to the obvious when we say that a sympathetic 
understandii^ of the folks about us is of the greatest help 
in adjusting ourselves to them. Those who succeed best in 
conversation know what others are thinking and feelii^. 
They know what people have thought and felt, and how they 
have acted in the past and why; in short, they understand 
the secrets of human nature. Without this imderstandii^, 
no one can expect any conmderable success m conversation. 

B. Remember the Golden Rule 

Careful and conscientious practice of the golden rule will 
make almost any person of average capacity a success in 
conversation. Let us see what the rule, doing to others as 
you would have them do to you, means when applied to 
conversation. 

1. Be Sincere. You know that there is little chance of your 
havii^ a pleasant conversation with anyone who is affected 
and artificial in his attitude toward you. Unless conversa- 
tion brings you into contact with a real personality, you will 
not get much satisfaction from it. Conversation is a form 
of fellowship and no one really cares to have fellowship 
with an in^cere person. Be honest, frank, friendly and 
sincere if you want to converse with others. 
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2. Don't he self-centered. The chief characteristic of the 
ohronic bore is hia egotism. He may be a great talker, but he 
ia forever tjtl Icing about himself and his own aSaira. Out of 
his ^otimn grow the other characteristics of a bore: bis 
inability to leave out of the conversation the irrelevant, 
inconsequential details of his own concerns, his desire to 
drag in everythijig in any remote way connected with what- 
ever interests him, and finally, worst of all, a complete lack 
of tact which always spells disaster in conversation. 

3. Consider the interests of others. This rule merely reiter- 
ates the preceding, putting the matter positively instead of 
negatively. Ask yourself the question, "With whom do I 
most like to converse?" Isn't it almost invariably some one 
who is able and willing to discuss matters which interest you? 
Be thoughtful of others; find out what they are interested in; 
talk intelligently and sympathetically about that, and they 
will set you down as a pleasant conversationalist. 

4. G'ttie others a chance to talk. Many a man has earned a 
reputation aa a master of the art of conversation by showing 
himself to be a good listener. A conversation must not be 
r^arded as a "talk fest" in which you are the star performer. 
A conversation is a joint or group imdertaking in which you 
should show yourself willing to do your part both as speaker 
and as listener. The surest way to spoil a conversation is to 
have some one person mtmopolize it and refuse to let any one 
else get in a word edge-wise. You cannot be at the bat all 
the time; give the other fellow his innings and listen to 
him as you want hun to listen to you when your turn comes. 
Above all don't be unpatient for your next chance to talk. 

Charles Lamb tells the following story of the poet Coleric^e, 
who was occadanally a rare conversationalist but always a 
great talker. He had the habit, when meeting his acquaint- 
ances on the streets, of seizing a button of their coats and 
then closii^ his eyes and begmning to talk. While his eyes 
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were closed, he would pour out a torrent of words concemii^ 
matters that interested him, r^ardless of whether tbey 
interested the one to whom he was talkii^; and being uru^le 
to see the distress signals of the other man, he was not bothered 
by them. 

One day Coleridge met and literally button-holed a friend 
who, waiting until the poet had got well under way with his 
talking, took out his knife, carefully cut off the button of 
his coat and left Coleridge standing, with his eyes closed, 
talking to the button. After some time, havir^ gone about 
his errands, he came back and found Coleridge still talking. 

You see, Coleridge was not tryii^ to converse with hia 
friend, he was talking for his own pleasure regardless of his 
victim's feelings. The button served his purpose just as 
well as a person, so long as he did not know the difference. 

In a delightful essay on "The Art of Conversation" Dean 
Ainger says, " I think when we have come away from a con- 
versation our sense of its having been a success, pleasant 
and interesting, is somehow bound up with certun qualities 
of the heart rather than of mind that have helped to make 
it so. The speakers were kind and genuine, the reverse of 
obtruding, endowed with tact and skill, and this state of 
thmgs rather than the stories we laughed at or the new in- 
formation we gained, remains as the dominant impression." • 
"Take care of the heart, I would almost say to those who 
aim at being pleasant in conversation, take care of the heart 
and the intellect will take care of itself, for the art of con- 
versation is closely bound up with the deeper, mder art of 
giving pleasure. We have to cultivate first (and happily this 
can be cultivated) the art of giv« and taka. . . . Modesty, 
forbearance, kindliness, tact, the de»re to please and the 
defflre to be pleased, will tell in the long run a^inst mere 
brilliancy or a parade of information, still more against the 
•Page 290. 
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affectation of universal scepticism aad universal ^^ynidsm 
which wrecks human intercourse in so many companies these 
days." * 

C. Use Good V(^e, Language, and Action 

Of course everything that has been said on the subject of 
tpeeeh in general applies to conversation. Conversation is 
usually the least formal kind of spealdng; yet it has its con- 
ventions and proprieties which may not be lightly disre- 
garded. All that has been said concerning competence in 
the mastery of the body, the ability to think effectively, the 
use of lai^uage, and skill in the management of voice, should 
be rouembered when we are trying to improve ourselves 
in the art of conversation. 

D. Practice 
Eveiyone has countless opportunities to improve himself 
in conversation. Just stop a moment and think what our 
duly life would be without any conversation at all; how 
barren and dull, not to say intolerable. Yet what amacmia 
attentUm have you ever given to your conversation? Is your 
ability in this line an achievement, or is it merely an accident? 
So much is certain: wiiatever your ability may be, it can be 
improved by conscious attention. When you converse 
with others, try to learn something about the process in which 
you are engaged. Watch others in their conversation; listen 
to them. Try to determine why some succeed while others 
fail. Learn to observe your own conversation. Be honest 
with yourself in estimating your ability in establishing and 
keeping up ment^ commerce with others. Decide to be 
better tomorrow than you are to-day. Will to improve. You 
can find plenty of opportunities. The only thing that can 
make your case hopeless is a foolish spirit of self-satisfaction 
* Page 292. 
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or a lazy indifference. One thing is certain; you have no 
use to which you can put your speaking quite so impoiiiant 
as that of convo'sation. 



1. Professor Clapp in "Talking Buaneas" pvee the following 
rules and cautione to be observed in businesa conversatdon: 

What do you think of tliese rules? Which of them do you think 
need modification? Discuss them in detail. 

1. Speak frankly and as a rule quickly. Don't heffltate or 

hedge. Don't be too obviously cautious or you make 
your companion think you are not sure of your 
ground. Dtm't agree to everything; it will appear to 
come from timidity, insincerity, or truckling. Do not 
seem to be afradd to conunit yourself. 

2. Walk steadily toward your point. Don't ramble. Don't 

stop to discuss nonessentials. Use every advantage 
which the turn of the talk brings. 

3. But do not be in too much of a hurry. You have the 

task of arousing and sustaining his interest in a mattn 
which is perhaps strange ia him. Therefore, you must 
take time to reply to his questions and satisfy his ob- 
jections, and give sufficient reason why he should adopt 
your view. Give him time. 
i. When he rambles, get back to the road as quickly and 
directly as you can. This calls for intellectual readi- 
ness and tact. A skillful salesman knows how to do 
tiiis with a prospect who is disposed to jump the 
track. If you have your own aim clearly in mind, you 
will find short cuts in plenty. 

5. Don't provoke him on minor unrelated matters, and 

don't let him provoke you. 

6. Don't talk too long at a time. After three sentences 

at most, stop and let him talk. If you can, close eaidi 
little speech with a question or a suggestion or provoca- 
tive which will serve to give a cue for his next speech. 
Be careful not to end your speeches with positive, down' 
right assertions that may merely shut him up and 
make him resentful. 
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7. When you see in his eye that pecuUar abstracted look 

wfaicii ahowB he haa something to ray, stop ri^t 

there. It will be no use for you to go on, he is not 

listening to you. Let bim get it o£F his chest." * 

S. Let the pupils be paired off and let each pair work up the 

actions and goitures they have seen used in a conversation in real 

life or in the movies. 

S. Tell the class about an interesting conversation in which you 
have recently participated. What were its good points and its bad 
pcnnta? 

i. Describe in terms of the text thus far the best conveisatjonalist 
you know. 

5. Agree upon some general topics for discussion. Divide the 
doss into groups of five. Have one of each group act as the host 
who introduces the other four to each other and then let Uie various 
groups discuss the subject agreed upon. The teacher will spend 
his time with different groups assisting in every way possible to 
keep the conversation going everyone contributing as much as 
ponible and getting something out of it. 

6. Let each pupil in an unbiased manner present both sides of a 
oontroversial matter, then state his convictions in the matter and 
have an informal give-and-take discussion of it by the whole group. 
CThe teacher will act as chairman and referee.) 

7. Let each pupil tell a humorous anecdote, making it serve the 
purpose of illustrating a point which he wishes to make; and then 
let the members of the class discuss each story and its aptness, sug- 
gesting other stories vriiich th^ thjnV will illustrate Uie point as 
well or better. 

8. Show how the teats of good speech as explained in Chapter I 
apply to conversatum. 

9. Observe your habits in conversation over the telephone. How 
do &ey differ from your habits in other conversation? Make a 
list of differences., 

10. Analyze your conversational abiUty on the basis of what you 
yourself know about it. Imagine what some honest friend will teJl 
you about yourself. Where do your personal difficulties he; in your 
mastery of your whole body, m your voice, in your language, or in 
other things? 

11. Let each pupil bring to class a written list of topics on which 
he considers himself prepared to converse with others, topics on 

• Pages 298-299. 
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which he is in a position to contribute something to a conversation. 
The teacher will look over these topics, pick out those which seem 
moat promising and then let the one who has ai^y^ted a given 
topic assume the responsibility for starting an informal discussion 
on it. (This may be a way of getting the general topics to be used 
in exercise 5.) 

13. Let each pupil bring to class the language spoken in a con- 
versation which he has read in a novel, short story, or play. Let the 
class dlscusa the language of this convenation. 

18. Make up convenation topics from interesting matters that 
have come up in your study or redtation work in other classes: 



Literature 


Geometry 


LanguE^^ 


Commercial Law 


Rhetoric 


Physiography 


History 


Agriculture 


Hiysics 


Domestic Science 


Ch^iatiy 


Bookkeeping 


Botany 


Athletics 


Zoeiogy 


Debatiiig 



Algebra 



CHAPTER Vin 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 



Until a nan knows the truth and the method of adapting the truth 
to the minds of other men, ha cannot be a good public epealcer. 

Pl&to; Phaedo. 



I. Th£ Value of Preparation. 
II, The SlepB in Preparation. 

1. Choosing the Subject. 

Find the Specific Ptirpose of the Speech. 

2. Considering the Audience. 

Study the Audience's Tendendea. 

3. Providu^ Unity by Means of a PropoeitJon. 

State Your Case in a PropimUon. 

4. Outlining by Topic Sentences. 

Support the Imposition in a Paragraph OutHne. 

5. Providing Coherence. 

T.inic Outline Topics Coherently. 

6. Providing for Continuity; Types of Outline. 

Decide on Your General Purpose. 

7. Choosing Material. 

Choose Fads, but Avoid Offense. 

8. Developing the Outline Topic; Supporting the Outline 

Topics. 

Sekd Material to Meet the Attitude of the Audience 

toward each Topic. 

I. THE VALUE OF PREPARATION 

Public Speaking rarely Succeeds mtkout Elaborate Preparar- 

tion. Half the battle in speaking before audiences is in 
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being fvUy prepared. The very word prepared tells the story; 
in the Latin it means "ready before." Very few occupations 
more positively demand "readiaess before" than staoding 
in the presence of an audience to speak to thenL. It is no 
exaggeration to say that half the problem is in bwig ready; 
this is literally true. The actual speaking is most of the 
time much the easiest part of the speaker's work; the chief 
agony and strajn is most likely to ccone beforehand. The 
prepared man wins; prepared with ideas and facts, prepared 
with a knowledge of how to put his ideas into language, 
prepared with a voice that obeys his wishes, and prepared 
with a body that makes convincing and impresi^ve what he 
brings to the people before him. 

II. THE STEPS IN PREPARING FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING 
The way to make successful public speeches can best be 
presented as a series of Steps. Follow these steps carefully, 
and you will stand a fair chance of getting the results you 
want. 

ChooEdng the Subject: Finding the Speaker's Pnipose 
Step 1. Know What You Want from Youb Audience 
It is not enoi^h just to get up and talk. That leads to 
mere spouting. Any time a speaker forces himself upon an 
audience without havii^ a definite Purpose that he wants 
to achieve through those people before him, he is just about 
certain to get what he decided on — ^nothing. Every public 
address should do aomeihing to the audience. It is all wrong 
to think of an audience as purely passive, as not doing any- 
thii^ while the speaker speaks. It is false psychology to 
assume that men can listen and do nothing; for the mere 
listening to words and sounds is itself aom^ing that is done, 
and often it is hard work, involvii^ much strain and exertion; 
sometimes very hard, gruelling work, indeed. 
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Tliere are many things a, Speaker can ask of his audieoca 
The following is a suggestive list of purposes: 

1. Hearmyvoioo. 

2. Undentand my words. 

3. Underatand my ideas and beliefa, this theory, Uub explana- 

tion, this point of view. 

4. Think over what I am telling you. 
6. Accept my beliefs. 

6. Change your beliefs to this of mine. 

7. Prepare to vote my party ticket, to accept my religion, my 

code of morals, my social customs, my view of life and 
nature. 

8. Decide to follow these teachingB. 

9. Make up your mind to do this thing I am asking of you. 

10. Adopt tiiis course of action. 

11. Vote my way. 

12. Pledge your support, your money, your cooperation. 

13. Svbicnbe to this cause. 

14. Give your money. 

15. Work for this organization, school, party, cburoh, cause. 

16. Oo forth to serve, fight, carry the gospel. 

17. GVue your all. 

18. Offer your life for your principles. 

Thug, from the mere invitation to listen politely, on to 
tiie demand that your hearer think, believe, purpose to do, 
to engage in some specific action, and on further to doing all a 
man can possibly do — through all these stages the Speaker 
is asking the people before him to do something. 

Now imless he knows what it is he wants them to do, be 
has made no sort of start; he merely is ready for a bit of 
public meditation or platform rambling. The very first 
thing you must do, then, to insure a successful public speech, 
is to have your mind made up cm what you are going to do to 
your audience; what you are going to induce them to do. Un- 
less you plan to leave them different at the end from at the 
b^jnning, and in just the way you want tbem to be different, 
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you have only a bit-or-miss chaace for success. It is like 
throwing a ball with your eyes shut. 



Step 1. Havx a DBPiNrrB Pukpobe 
What Purposes are worth udng in the followii^ aituations? (Con- 
sult the Ust on page 230.) 

(a) Regular Sunday church sermon. 

(b) Addressii^ a chamber of commerce. 

(c) Makii^ an appeal for support of athletics, to a school a»- 

Bembly. 

(d) A political rally. 

(e) To a legislative body. 

(0 At a Memorial Day service, 

(g) At the dedication of a statue or memorial building. 

(h) At a school commencement. 

(i) Addressing a meeting for civic betterment. 

(j) To soldiers gomg into battle. 

(k) To a woman's club. 

(1) To a farmer's cooperative society. 

(m) Addressing a body of scientists. 

Considering the Audience 

Step 2. Know Youa Audiuncb 

The CommoTiest Human Tendencies 

To be able to make successful public speeches, you must 

know enough about human nature to know the sprii^ that 

make human beii^s act. Most of these springs are hidden 

from sight; but they are always present. The conmionest 

of them are the most valuable to know in trying to get 

audiences to do your will. There are four general tendencies, 

or wishes, that are necessary to successful living; and every 

person is moved by these common tendencies. They are: 

(1) Seeking Protection (3) Securing Social Recognition 

(2) Securing Possessions (4) Engaging in Activity 
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Tendent^ 1 : Seeking Protention 
In desirii^ an audience to ^ve you what you wish, keep 
in mind that every last one of them is looking out for his 
own akin; he is waiy, alert to keep out of trouble, unwillii^ 
to go anywhere or do anything that lets him in for worry 
or discomfort. He knows that this or that belief will cause 
him distress, certain attitudes and purposes will overturn 
the r^fular routine of his life, and that such and such actions 
will get him into difficulty. So wh^i be comes into a public 
meetmg, and especially when the speaker seons to be try- 
ing to get something out of him, he keeps his defenave 
armor on. 

This tendency to avoid danger shows in such ccKumon ways 
as: 

Avoidance of physical pain 

Reluctance to make any special effort or strain 

Willingness to let things, go as they are 

A determination not to try new thinge that look too dangerous 

A tendency to doubt ^latever seems to go against the present 
order 

A willingness to reject whatever looks suspicious or troublesome 

Avoidance of too much mental effort 

Escape from anguish or mental pain 

Looking gift horses in the mouth 

Beii% wary of the "Greeks bringing gifts" 

Taking no unseemly chances 

Audiences are likely to be more suspicious aaid inert than 
individuals; so it pays to keep these self-protective traits 
of human nature always in mind. For if you wish yout 
audiaice to go against any of these tendencies, you must 
have special reasons and must make special efforts. 

Tendenq/ S: Seairing Possessions 

When a man feels that he is safe from daogers, he next 

looks around to find out how to get on in the world. The 
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first thing he discovers ia that he has to look out for, not 
today only, as in protectii^ himself from danger, but for 
the next hour, the next day, the next year. So be sets about 
to get his living and to make it secure. This means that 
he has a desire to get a sure supply of food, clothing, shelter, 
and all that goes with them. This trait of human nature is 
one of the ea^est to pick out. It is as necessary as getting 
out of the way of fallii^ bricks, avoiding the rain or snow, or 
refusing to accept beUefs that we do not like. 
This trait shows in such ways as the following: 

Getting food and drink 

Eamiog a salary or wages 

Holding one's position 

Saving money 

Hoarding up supplies and things to be needed 

Hoarding up thii^ not needed but desired 

Securing a fortune 

Ownmg things generally; pride of possession 

Having what others do not have, whether useful or not 

Just getting hold of things for the sake of the getting 

In complex society, where we have cities and neighborhoods 
and social groups of all kinds, this trait becomes immensely 
important. America has become a nation of "go-getters," 
if we may use a phrase more vigorous than el^ant. Yet 
the same necessity really holds for all peoples; complex 
society demands that we make sure of the supply of things 
we want and need. So we collect and hoard all the time, and 
are unwilling to let go without good cause or to give up the 
getting unless we have the best of reasons. 

Tendency 3: Securing Social Recognition 

Shelter and protection we must have to live at all, food 

and possesaons we must have to sustfun life and to get bodily 

comfort; but if we are to have peace of mind in living among 
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others we must also have each his "place in the sun." Dfe 
in a copiplex society is a constant struggle; the person who 
merely waits for someone else to look after his interests lias 
to be especially favored with protectors and feeders. He 
needs to be in an asylum or a home for the weak and in- 
dig^it. Most of us mortals prefer to make our own way and 
Btand on our own feet; we would rather buy our own gasoline 
than be towed. 

As we grow up we find that there are always several of us 
trying to get the same thing. So we make a race of it to see 
who is to be in front or at the top. We find that those up in 
front get first choice and the most notice; so we try hard to 
be in the lead. We even elbow and shove a bit to get there; 
unless we have !eamed the most important of all social 
lessons, that it is better id the loi^ run to keep the good will 
of those with whwn we have to live, and that it actually is 
"better to give than to recdve." But it requires years of 
hard experiaice really to !eam this and to act upon it. 
Even th^i we enter into a race to see which can be the most 
generous, the most kind, the most easy to get aloi^ 
with I 

The tendency to strive for place and power shows in ways 
like these: 

Aiming to please 

Getting the attention of others; getting one's self noticed 

Being listened to; "holdii^ the floor" 

Securing consideration ahead of others 

Being papular with the opposite sex 

Mating auccessfully 

Being talked about, " getting your name in the papers," securing 
publicity 

Working for a good reputation; and avoiding a bad one 

Securii^ a place on people's "lists," getting invitations, 
elections to membeiship; recognition 

Holdii^ office 

Possessing the power to govern the lives of others 
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This trait is eepecifdly agnificant in the matter of Public 
Speakii^, because, you can see, it is essentially a matter of 
aodai relati(ms, and public speaJdi^ involves a social relation. 
This trait concerns us most when we are out amoi^ people; 
people in an audience are most of the time almost painfully 
conscious that th^ are out exposed to view and that people 
can see everything they do. Consequently they always 
have a weather eye out for how they look and act, so their 
behavior will not affect what others think of them and thus 
injure their social standing. In a pubUc place they are 
ko^y conscious of the rui^ of the social ladder under their 
feet, and have no wish to make a false step or to be pushed 
oS or down to a lower rung. The public speaker who leaves 
this trait out of account is likely to miss the most important 
thmg in what the audience really is and what it is thinking 
about; for it is a group of people con^derably worried about 
how they are behaving and how they are beii^ received. 
They are always tkinkijig about how best to keep their reputa- 
tion or add to the reputatiim they already have. 

Tendency ^: Engaging in At^vity 
Even after men are protected and fed and given a place in 
the world, they are still unsatisfied. They must be on the 
go, doing something, keeping from getting stf^nant or rusting 
out. So you will always find it a part of every normal human 
equipment to want to be active, to be occupied with stmie- 
thing. When we are not resting, we are somehow on the 
move; usmg legs, arms, hands, head, speech apparatus, and 
the machinery of thinking. We have to be like that to keep 
our health; it is the way we get impurities out of the blood 
and keep ourselves fit. To be inactive is to be tack, while 
to be totally inert is to be dead. 

So the speaker castii^ about for tendencies and dispositions 
in an audience can always be sure that they like to be doing 
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aom^itig. Let bim know in what direction their ener^es 
are movii^, and he can go far toward guiding them. He 
can be sure that they are always gettii^ new ideas, harbor- 
ing new projects, entertaining new hopes and ambitions. 
Especially is this true of people who gather in public places; 
their very presence is evidence that they are the active kind, 
the alert ones, the people of enei^ and ideas. The other 
kind stay at home and read the paper or go to sleep. Even 
those who go to the picture show desire action; they like to 
see those things done which they themselves wish they had 
ihe opportunity or the ability to do. This is chiefly what 
draws any of us to the theatre. 

This trait is most easily understood by observing little 
children and dumb animals. The child that is not ccmtinu- 
ally active is ia a bad way. He is not well and needs treat- 
ment. A healthy child ought to spend the waking day in 
running, wriggling, jumping, walking, twisting, bending, 
and talking. When he is older he ought to be just as active, 
but not so much visibly; he should not let others see him 
do all the thirds his muscles do. For one thing, he thinks 
more and talks less. 

Also of men and women, the best kind is the active kind 
and the poorest is the lazy or stupid. All great men are 
active men, active in body or thinking powers or both. They 
are great doers, and are never so happy as when starting 
Bomethir^ new and finishing up something already started. 
So, the more keen and alert your audience, the more you can 
depend upon it that they are ready to take up with new 
activities, new enterprises, new ideas, convictions, and 
purposes, and that they like to be "stirred." 

This trait shows in such ways as the following: 

Fondness for bodily movement 

Play 

Taking exercise 
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Games, recreation 
Amusements 

Making things with the hands 
Building 

Devising, inventing 
Study, inquiring, reading 
Res^rcli, Bcholu'ly investigation, science 
Going on voyages of discovery 
Travel 

Employing one's self in art activities 
Furnishing amusement for others 
Organizing enterprises, business, social activities 
Making things go; politically, socially, economically, religiously 
Mastering men and affairs 

Buildmg up business and fortunes beyond needs and require- 
ments 
Keepii^; at woric when one's work is really ended 

This impulse has a great place in public address. Most 
men are active ia politics for no other reason than the fun 
they get out of beiTig busy among their fellows. BJch m^i 
in buEoness stay there in order to keep active. A very large 
number of church workers are kept at their tasks by their 
desire, even the necessity, for doing soTttelhiTig and some- 
tbii^ worth while. People who get up parties, dances, 
entertainments, money drives, even philanthropic enter- 
prises, are moved in part by the same necessity for keeping 
active. And most common of all, people who talk much and 
long, verily the gos^p too, do it all too often because they 
have nothing else to keep them occupied. People even use 
this when they day-dream, idly using thought activities 
when the rest of the body is at rest and inert. So you can 
lean heavily on the assurance that this trait in audiences is 
always ready for use. 
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Stsp 2. Stddtino the Tendencibs op Yodr Addience 

L State some purpoeea that cannot easily succeed with: 

(a) Farmera (!) MembOTS of Secret Societies 

(b) Merchants (g) Ministere 

(c) H^ School Students (h) Mothers 

(d) Labor Unioniate (i) Society "Lights" 

(e) Ex-service men (j) Rotariana or Kiwanians 

S. Make a list of the three most live tendencies of: 

(a) A Qum sentenced to jail (f) A "lout^ lizard" 

(b) A sailor on shore leave (g) An actor 

(c) An arctic explorer (h) An attorney for a corporation 

(d) A botanist (i) An heiress 

(e) A girt stent^rapher (j) ^^ aviator 

(k) A jockey 

5, N'ame three tendencies that would prove obstructive in: 

(a) Asking a corporation board of directors to pass dividends. 

(b) Trying to induce a football team to "lie down" and lose 

a game. 

(c) Urging mothers to sanction gambling. 

(d) Asking a trades union to accept lower w^^. 

(e) Askii^ merchants to sanction buying from mail-order 

houses. 
4. Name the motives or tendencies raost alert in: 

(a) A national pohtical party Convention. 

(b) The United States Senate. 

(c) A meeting of a philosophical society. 

(d) A society of authore. 

(e) A chamber of commerce, 

(0 A manufacturers' association. 

(g) A general church synod or conference. 

(h) A meeting of ex-soldiers. 

(i) A neighborhood welfare club. 

(j) A card club. 

(k) A lodge. 

6. Name the tendencies which are appealed to in: 

(a) Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, 

(b) A lecture on "Canals on Mars." 
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(o) Waahingtoa's Farewell Address. 

(d) LiDcoln'B Second Inaugural. 

(e) A lecture on "The Peace Treaty." 

6. The following "Impelling Motives" are used by some* as the 
basis for analysing audiences : 

1. Self-Preaervation, 

2. Property. 

3. Power. 

4. Reputation. 

5. Affections. (Loveof family, country, mankind.) 

6. Sentiments. (Senseof right, honor, justice.) 

7. Tastes. (Love of the beautiful.) 

Make a paragraph talk on the following Topics, using one or more 
of these "Impelling Motives" as the basis of selecting what you 
have to say: 

(a) This class needs a new recitation room. 

(b) Peace is desirable at any price (or is not desirable). 

(c) This city needs to adopt the "City Manager "plan. 

(d) You owe it to yourselves to be loyal to your country. 

(e) The study of Shakespeare is a good thii^ for aU hi^ 

school pupils. 

(f) The home is the bulwark of our society. 
(s) Live clean to enjoy the best fruits of life. 
(h) Our party is the only one fit to rule. 

(i) "Tis only noble to be good." 
(j) " Nothing succeeds like success." 
(k) "Thewagesofsinisdeath." 

WHAT THE SPEECH PBOPOSES: SECUMHG DimT 
Step 3. State Youb Case in a PBOPoarrroN 
Every prepared speech has a proposal to make to the 
audience: the spe^er is in a way a wooer; he has something 
to propose; or in more everyday language, be has a propor- 
tion to make. For best results he should know what that 
Proposition is; otherwise be can hardly know what he is 
aimuig at. A Proposition gives him a target, a bull's eye to 
bit; without it be will only "shoot at the flock" and, aa 
usual, bit nothii^. 

* Effeelm SpttAing, A. E. PhUItpa. 
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Keeping in mind what you want done and the chaucea 
for gettii^ it from the audience you are thinking about, put 
your whole case into one sentence. 

If you want an audience to accept a new view of city 
policy, of the tariff, or of rel^on, put your case (for your 
own enlightenment and guidance) like thus: 

1. "This city should lower taxes (or should build a new city hall, 
or put in a new sewer system, or build new schools)." 

2. "America cannot be prosperous with a high tarifl (or low 
tariff)." 

3. "True religion is to ffve yourself to (^rtiatever you believe 
proper)." 

Examples of Froporatious suitable to various ^tuations are : 

1. To keep the audience from getting restless or leaving 
the ball: 

"Since I have the floor, you must listen." 

"These stories will interest you." 

"These remariiB interest me; they may interest you." 

2. To amuse or ^itertain your audience: 

' ' We surely had a wild night." 

"Babies are funny things." (Mark Twain.) 

"The women, God bless 'em, are our greatest joy." (Gen- 
eral Horace Porter.) 

"I am overpowered at the wonders of Duluth." (Proctm 
Knott.) 

3. To describe an incident; as a hunting trip: 

"We had a remarkable time out hunting the other day." 

"I never went on a duller hunt." 

"We got the biggest bag of the season last Saturday." 

4. To explain how Bomethiug works; a principle, machine, 
etc.: 

"The turbine works on the principle of least resistance." 

"Intemationallawisinastateaf chaos at present." 
"The human mind ptcsents strange oddities and twists." 
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S. To secure money or votes or subscriptions at a meeting: 

"The cause of Foreign Missions deserves the full support 

of the congregation." 
"The candidate I represent is the one best suited to the 

interests and beliefs of this audience." 
"The man I noniinate for this office will give the best service 

of anyone I know." 
"These flood victims call for aid bo pitifully that you cannot 

ignore or reject their needs." 

Wording the Proposition Accurately 
Hardly can one give too much care to gettii^ his Propo- 
sition worded just right. You can speak on the Proposition: 
The world needs peace, and the speech that grows from 
that Proposition is very different indeed from what it would 
be if your Proportion were but slightly different: 

The Nations should find a way of securing peace. 
Still a different speech altc^ether would come from: 

The nations by disarming can assure peace. 

And still different is: 

The nations should seelc peace by cutting armaments at least 
seventy-five per cent. 

A slight change of wording in the Proposition makes a 
fast difference in the speech as given. In particular, watch 
your use of such words as "must," "ought," "can," "will." 

Observe the human traits that must be present if an 
audience can be appealed to by the followii^s Statements; 
coQsider how unfit the statements are unless the trait ap- 
pealed to Iffvea in the parentheses) ia present in your 
audience: 

(a) Our war heroes deserve better treatment at the hands of the 

nation, (gratitude) 
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(b) The need of the hour is law enforcement. (Stmte of civio 
orderlineas.) 

(c) We need to back a sdiool ^y. {Desire to see artistic things 
advanced in your olrcle.) 

(d) Old things are beet. (Respect for whatever is established.) 

(e) The days of Cssar are not possible in America. (Desire for 
information, or the desire to have things as they are.) 

{[) WaahingtOD was the greatest man of his time. (Either a 
love of Washington, or a desire to know more about him.) 

(g) Cora is the staple product of the Middle West. (Pride in 
being a com raiser in the Middle West, or interest in learning the 
facta.) 

EXERCISE 
Step 3. Statino Youb Pdrposb m a PROPOsmoN 
L Z>ensePropDgiItoM to fit these circumstances: 

(a) A class president wishes his class to take part in a civic 
pageant. 

(b) The mayor wishes a group of citizens to favor an issue of 
bonds for new street lights. 

(c) A college profeesor is explaining a point in international 
law. 

(d) A labor leader is trying to keep his men from walking out on 
strike. 

(e) A Fourth-of-July speaker is to address an audience of 
farmers. 

(f) A Senator is advocating a high tarifT on wool. 

(g) A representative of the missionary society is asking a con- 
gregation for subscriptions. 

3. Indicate what is at fault in the following Propositions: Revise; 
put the "you" ailitvde into the Propositions, as for example: 

Situation: To a school assembly needing to be roused to support 
the football team. 

Proposition : Athletics are good for a school. 

Revised: You ss a loyal member of the school should do what you 
can to back the t£am. 

(a) To a Chautauqua audience: 
World peace is a beautiful ideal. 

(b) To a convention of physicians : 
Drugless healii^ is a good thing. 
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(c) To a group of advertisers: 
Advertising pays. 

(d) To a church congregation: 
Virtue ie a great poasesaion. 
Sin does not pay. 
Charity is a great blessing. 

(e) To a legislative body: 
This bill is well conceived. 

The State needs a state police system. 
Our taxes are unjust. 
We need a new criminal code. 
3. Realale the following Propositions to make them more suitable; 
be more aantrate in use of words: make the Proposition say only 
what you mean. 

As: To a groupof bankers: 
Sound banking is the greatest need of the day. 
Revised: "Much remains to be done to improve banking condi- 
tions." The foUowii^ are all exaggerated statements: tone them 

(a) To a body of anny men: 

America needs no otlier defense than her will to conquer. 

(b) To a teachers' institute; 

The faults in our educational system arise chiefly from poor 
teactiing. 

(c) To a school board: 

Studente ought to carry out alt their own discipline. 

(d) To an athletic team: 

You carry all our hopes in your hands. 

(e) To a group of "rooters:" 
Without you the team cannot win. 



Outlinitig the Speech 
Step 4. Select Statements that Make Yoob Point; 
SnppoBT YouB Proposition in an Outline 
The best outline is made of cample declarative BerUences, 
This point cannot be made too emphatic; catch-phrases are 
a snare and a cheat; if you try to make a speech from such 
scraps as the following: 
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School Loyaily 
A lai^ school 
Supporting the teamfi 
Doing your woric well 
Standii^ by the teachers 
A bigger and better school 

you stand every chance in the world of getting off the track, 
saying too much or too little, and of forgetting what the 
whole thing is about. 

On the other hand, if you put these same ideas into com- 
plete dedaralive senleruxa, you will readily see that you have 
a guide which, if followed, will prevent you from getting 
switched, as: 
Pbopobition; You owe the school a full measure of loyalty. 
We have a large school. 

A large school like this ought to support its teams well. 
Moreover, it should show a high level of scholarship. 
This is hardly possihle unless each student stands futhfuUy 

by his teachers and his work. 
If every member will do theee three things well, we shall help 
the school and so prove our loyalty. 

So, then, if you use fiiU declarative eenteneea, and if you 
make them support your Propomtion, you perform one of 
the necesaties of all good compo^tion, whether for writing 
or for speaking; you gain unitt. 

Making Your Point 

1. So long as you talk sentences and make them bear on 
your main point. Unity is assured. 

2. Then if you join these Statements logicaUy, so that 
each statement connects in sense with the one before and 
the one following, you insure good Coherence. This keeps 
you on the track, and prevents the audience from unneces- 
sary wool-gatherii^. 

3. Finally, if you arrsi^e these Outline sentences in the 
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order that best takes account of your audience's feelings, 
wishes, fears, dislikes, and hobbies, you make provision for 
Emphasia. By so doing you can begin on the same emotional 
level as that on which you find your audience, and thea are 
ready to lead them whither you will — and can. 

Outlining to Fit Your Audience 

How ia this done? When you have made up your mind 
what you want to do to your audience and then have studied 
that audience so that you know their wishes and dedres, 
their ambitions, likes, and dislikes, and fears, then you are 
ready to prepare an Outline that will be effective vnUi that 
particular group of people. You are in a portion to shoot 
at a target, and not at a landscape. 

You accomplish this by finding a aet of atatementa that you 
r^ard as Facta, which when righUy put together aeem to you 
to be adequate support of your Proposition and your Purpose. 
Rooember that an outline is always for the Speaker, and 
most of the time for him only. Rather seldom does a speaker 
disclose his outlme to his audience — ninety-five per cent of 
the time the speaker does not tell an audience just how he is 
goii^ to go at them. So the outline is primarily and pecu- 
Uarly for the Speaker. 

How do you know what Statements will support the Propo- 
sition adequately? By reference to the human nature of your 
Audience. 

Suppose you have a church audience and your Proportion 
is, "The cause of foreign missions calls for the liberal sup- 
port of every member of this congregation." In support 
of this you would like to say, "The heathen have a claun on 
your support;" yet in your congregation are men who have 
been struck by an industrial slump and are feelii^ that they 
are treated rather harshly by the rest of mankind; they 
want to receive help rather than ^ve it. In such a case that 
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paiticular Statement would not do, even if you could argue 
it to your own complete satisfaction. You would have to 
revise it to fit a different mood of these men. Assume that 
th^ are ardent supporters of their denomination: then you 
might have in mind as an effective Outlme Statement, 
"The heathai are being broi^ht into other churches by the 
thousands;" or knowing tiiat your auditors are people of 
deep sympathy, even though feeling ungenerous, you could 
talk on the Statement, "The people of China are so much 
worse off than we that thoy deserve help at our hands." 

Again, if you are talking to high school students, and your 
PropositioQ is, "We need an honor system in this school for 
conducting examinations," you might posMbly get some- 
where by using as an Outline Statement, "Honor is the 
greatest possession man has," yet it is very doubtful indeed; 
for abstractions like that make little impres^on on high 
school students, don't they? Whereas, a discussion along 
the line of "If we learn honor here in school, we shall be 
better prepared to face the world after we graduate," would 
touch off a much more lively sprii^ in h^^ school students. 



Step 4. Choobinq Odtline Statements That "Make Youb 
Point" 

1. Change the following into Outlines of complete senteruxe co- 
herently connected: as; — 

Proposition: (to a school sesembly) "Command of lai^age is 
one of maa's moat valuable posseaeions." 

1. The value of books. 

2. Wide readily. 

3. How it affects success. 

4. Words as tools. 

5. Privileges of students. 
Remed: 

1. Everyone knows the value of books, 

2. Books never enjoyed greater popularity than now. 
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3. For men are realizing that without the leanung that comes 
from ^de reading they cannot succeed. 

4. They see also that success goes often with the greatest com- 
mand of language gained from reading. 

5. 8o we can safely say that one of the richest privileges of 
school days is to leam to read wisely for increase in the use 
of languages. 

ReoUe, using complete sentences: 

(a) Pkopobition: "The need of a school monthly paper calla for 
your financial support." (To a group of high school students.) 

1. Growth of the school. 

2. Cultivating common intereste. 

3. Journalism and solidarity. 

4. Plenty of material for editors and writers. 

5. What other schools do. 

6. Meaning of school paper to each student. 

7. Your part. 

(b) Proposition: "The growth of the city makes the need of a 
new sewer system imperative." (To a city conncil.) 

1. A growing city. 

2. New problems. 

3. Our sewer system. 

4. What we need. 

5. Difficulties. 

6. Tlie City Council's duty. 

7. Better health and a better city, 

(c) Invent other Propodtions and support tfiam with completd 



Proriding Coherence 
Step 5. Select Outline Sentences on the Basis of 
"FOLLOWTNQ Up" 
You cannot win an audi^ice without holding their in- 
terest. Interest is very much dependent upon keepii^ the 
audience's attention from wanderii^; the speeches that get 
the best results are those that take hold of the audience at 
the start, keep the hold, and do not allow it to break until 
the end. This can be done only by making sure to keep on 
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talking about the same Propositioii (Unity), and then mafeing 
sure that the listener cannot escape knowing that you are 
still on the track and aiming to keep there. This is Coheiv 
ence; and to cohere means to hold together. Passeogets ride 
more comfortably when they have confidence in the track- 
layer and the engineer. 

The following Outlme has Unity, but poor Coherence; 
the Statements all concern the same matter, but th^ do 
not foUoiD each from the one preceding, as all good com- 
po«tion must: 

Title; Need of a New Park 

Proposition: This audience should sign a. petition aBking the 
city council to establish a new park in the factory district. 

Outline: 

Thie is an untiaually beautiful city. 

Our population has increased rafudly. 

We aim to develop only good citizens. 

Our people need recreation. 

Parks are used by our citizens. 

At present we have not enough parks. 

The factory district is now crowded. 

Give the people in that neighborhood a park. 

This is not entirely without Coherence; but it needs 
cementing. Note now what it reads like when the marks of 
coherence, the amjundiona, the conjunaive phrases, and 
overlapping ideas, are thought out and added: the emphasized 
words are the link words: 

Outune: 

This is an unusually beautiful city. 

JSuf we are confronted with a rapid increase in popula- 
tion. 

This growing popiJaiion must be made into good citizens. 

One sure way of improving dtiztnahip is to furnish means 
for recreation. 
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In tiie past, we have found that recreation for the 

Jargest numbers is had from parks. 
But we have not enough parks at the present time for 

all our people. 
And the part of the city most in need of a park is the 

district around the steel null. 
MoTBOtxrr, the people in that district have a special 

claim upon the city's attention. 
Thus a responsibility rests upon us to meet OtU claim by 

providing them with this new means of recreaUon 

and good ciiiienakip. 

Whenever you can link up the various parts of your speech 
in this "hanging-together" manner, you are givii^ yourself 
a chance to keep the interest of your audience. Otherwise 
you run an excellent chance of losing it. Study how to get 
this way of "following through" with your ideas. Make 
each Outline Sentence link up with the one before and 
the one following. Do it by abundant conjunetimis and by 
over-lapping ideas. 



Step 5, LiNsiNa Outline Topics Coherently 
1. Deodop the foUomng Fropositjons into Six Topic Statements 
each; then revise these statements so that the marks of logical con- 
necfton wiU be plain to be seen; underscore the link words and 
ideas: 

(a) An open forum would be good for this school. 

(b) We should petition the school board to provide more space 
for recreation. 

(c) Every member of this congregation should give something to 
the Foreign Mission fund. 

(d) The faculty and students of this school must understand 
each otiier better. 

(e) This club should buy a new outfit of furniture. 
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Types of Outlines 

Step 6. Phovidb for CkjNTiNDiTT Accordinq to Youb 

General Purpose 

The problem of outlining is the problon first of getting 
ttarted and then of keeping it up. Some speakers cannot 
get started; they do not know where to take hold. Others 
get off on a good foot, and thai "peter out," or get lost 
rambling in the woods. The prime buainees of the Outline 
is to show the speaker where to begin and how to keep going, 
and the not imimportant matter of how to slop. 

For these needs, which are the basis of good outlming, 
let us borrow a term from the moving picture director; he 
has the same problem of keeping things going; he calls it 
Continuity. 

In outlining for a speech the beginning is helped by havii^ 
the right kind of Proposition on which to talk. The problem 
of keeping things going successfully is not so easy; it is one 
of the hardest things about speech-making. The thii^ that 
has to be done is to avoid all breaks, all gaps, to keep from 
^ving shocks and jolts. There are two main kinds of shocks 
you can give aU audience, two ways of breaking their in- 
terest and scattering their attentiveness; these are (1) mix- 
ing the sense and (2) gomg "t^amst the gram" of the audi- 
ence's feelings. Let us state this thought in terms of what 
Continuity must have: 

(1) Logical Consecutiveness; Continuity of Sense. 

(2) Emotional Harmony; Continuity of Attitude and 



If you allow breaches in Logical Conjiection, your audience 
cannot follow you; they will not know what the speech is all 
about. You will lose them somewhere on the way, and while 
you rattle on, they will be thinking of somethii^ else than 
the speech — or will misunderstand what you are getting at. 
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If you allow breaks in Emoliond, Harmony, your audience 
will sure^ lose their deare to follow you with confidence 
and sympathy. This is the basis of tad and diplomacy, two 
necessary factors in all public address. Approach by sure 
paths of attitude, feeling, even prejudice; continue along 
lines safe to your purpose, and close by appealing to feelii^ 
and attitudes that best accomplish your purpose. 

Continuity and OutHnitig 
Now what is the best w^ of making outlines on the basis 
of Continuity? How can we know what kind of Outline to 
use in any particular case? The answer is found in studying 
the various kinds of Purposes you can have in going before 
an audience. Do you want them merely to listen, or do you 
want to enlighten them? Do you want them to vote, give 
money, change their beliefs, devote their lives to a cause or 
a misfflon? This you must know before you apeak, and the 
difference in the outline you make must be made on this 
basis of the difference in Purpose. 

The General Purposes 

How can we classify purposes to help outlining and speech- 
making? There are many ways, but the one that will help 
you most is on the ba^ of the difficulty of the task you face. 
Getting people to go to war or to join the church is harder 
than getting them to vote in a public meeting or to give 
money in pubUc. Inducing them to expose thdr views and 
opinions in public is harder than getting them to change 
their opinions or views in secret or without expomng the 
change; while this is in turn harder than gettii^ them to 
understand what you mean. Easiest of all is merely to have 
them listen attentively while you talk, more or less at nmdom. 

All Purposes for Speeches can be grouped into five General 
Classes: which is the same as saying that there are five general 
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type» of things you can ask your audience to do. Th^ are 
ffvea here with the easiest first and the hardest last: 

1. Attentiveneas 

2. Understanding 

3. Deciding 

4. Acting Publicly 
6. Yielding Fully 

A brief explanation of these will help the Speaker to think 
straight when decidii^ how to arrange his Outline to fit 
his Audience. 

Here is a summary of the rules for giuning C<mtinuity 
for each of the five General Purposes: 

1. Attentiveness: 

No problem of ContiEuity: Just be interesting sentence by 
seDtence, idea by idea. 

2. UnderBtanding: 

(a) Logical Consecutivenesa must be strictly maintained. 

(b) Emotional Harmony not really a problem. 

3. DcMUdii^: 

(a) LopcalConsecutiveness: Must be strict. 

(b) Emotional Harmony: Avoid giving unnecessary offense. 

4. Acting Publicly: 

(a) Logical Consecutiveness must be strict. 

(b) Emotional Harmony must be strict. 

5. Yielding Fully: 

Both Logical Conaecutiveness and Emotiimal Harmtmy 
must be as strong as rare talent or long practice can 
make them. 

GENERAL PURPOSE 1: ATTENTIVENESS 
A considerable amount of Speech Making seems to have 
no other purpose than to ask the audience to attend politely 
and not get restless; to listen amiably and not leave the hall. 
It is very conmion indeed; sometimes painfully so. We 
might say of it that it is Speech^naking at its lowest level; 
for such it is when not done well. Yet there are tunes when 
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it is precisely the thing to fit the occaaoa and when the 
speakCT has no other choice. The problem, then, of course, 
is to see that it is done well. 

After-dinner speaking is very much on this order; it can be 
done very boringly, or it can be done very brilliantly. At 
other times a speaker is called upon just to keep the audience 
in good nature until some more distinguished or special 
speaker arrives at the place of meeting. This happens rather 
often in political campaigns. In Congress they do the same 
thing when trying to delay action on a bill ; not very desirable, 
but a rather common practice. Then again an audience b 
anxious to hear a famous man but not in a sober lecture or 
address, and he serves the occasion best by saying what 
occurs to him at the moment, mostly in the way of personal 
reminiscence or jocularity. There are Chautauqua lecturers 
who have little more claim to fame than just this, that they 
say things so charmingly or humorously or excitingly that 
no matter what it is all about the people seem to hear them 
gladly. It is most useful and common in social gatherings, 
where people are in a restful mood and willing to be enter- 
tamed. 

Under this General Purpose, to get the audiaice to follow 
with Interest, we can clas^fy the following Idnds of speeches: 

Chautauqua or Lyceum address for entertainment only. 

After-Dinner speaking of the lighter order. 

Holding a meetii^ until another speaker arrivea. 

Keeping the crowd in good humor during any pause. 

Getting the crowd " tuned up" for more weighty matters. 

Making the best of a fixed meeting that has not much to do. 

Lightenii^ the spirit of an audience that has grown tired but has 
more business to do. 

Concluding a heavy meeting to send the people away in good 
spirits. 
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Ondlning for AttentireneH 
Be IrUereating 

When the speaker merely wishes to hold his audience at- 
tentive and interested, his problem in outlioing ia vety ample. 
This is because the problem of Continuity is practically no 
problem at all. If he can say interesting sentences, and keep 
to the use of interesting ideas and ways M presenting them, 
there is no great issue whether they show Logical Connec- 
tion or Ebiotional Harmony. Artesnua Ward, the great 
humorist and lecturer made his lectiu^a funny largely be- 
cause they were so disconnected and nonsenacally incoherent. 

This type is revealed by the speaker who can hold ui 
audience with one story after another, even though they 
have no logical or emotional connection. After-dinner 
speakers may trump up a connection for the sake of appear- 
ance when they say "That reminds me," but it is mostly 
an excuse for draggii^ in somethii^ entirely disconnected, 
for Logical Connection is one of the least of the troubles of 
the man who must ask people merely to attend. 

The same with Emotional Harmony; there is little chance 
of giving offense or of stopping up the avenues of attentive 
listening under these circumstances. Good entertainers 
and after-dinner speakers and "fiUers-in" keep going ex- 
cellently and to the satisfaction of their audiences with- 
out any effort to make one situation Sow from the one 
preceding. 

Choose IrUereating Material. The reason is that if you 
want to get attention and hold it for such a purpose as this, 
the whole responsibility is to use interesting stuff. A good 
Btoiy needs no introduction or excuse for the telling; it is 
almost always in order. A swift and stirring narrative of 
events, personal advraiture, incidents about pronunent men — 
all these stand on their own feet as catchers and holders of 
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attention. They do it about as well in one ovAi^ as another. 
The same with l^t badinage about the people present on 
the platform, with repartee between the speaker and the 
chainnao or toastmaster, a recital of the events of the day 
or week, personal comment ccmceming the people on the 
platform. 

For this sort of Purpose a speaker can even get on success- 
fully — if he is skilled and not eaaly frightened out of his 
wits — ^by means of mere catch words for an Outline; as 

Why are we here 

The story of the man with a woodea leg 

General Grant's reply 

The dog with the chewed ear 

How the Greeks did it 

Saints and sinners 

This may mean nothing — except to the speaker who made 
it; but any Outline is only for the speaker anyway. So if it 
works — it works. But for beginners it is the surest way m the 
world of geUing off the tracfc and losing what they hope for 
from the meetii^. 

A better way is to fall back upon the full sentence; 

We are here to celebrate our victory. 

The man with the wooden leg illustrates the point. 

It is illustrated also by what General Grant once said. 

Contrasted with this is the incident of the dog with the chewed ear. 

Thus we can follow the example of the Greeks. 

And 80 we prove that the same rule applies to saints and sinners. 

Now in neither case can we get any hint from the Outline 
as to how interesting or sparkling the speech will be — or 
was; but a speaker who has sparkling ideas and the gift of 
staling them with snap, can hold his audience with such an 
outline. 

But all he can hope to get from his audience under such 
circumstances is their attention, for the moment. 
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GEHERAI, PDRPOSE 2: DBDERSTAITDraO 

This is probabb^ the most common kind of Speech-making. 
At any rate, it is commonest in speeches given in schools 
and colleges. We may add to these the very large number 
of public lectures in which the primary aim is to enlighten 
people on such subjects as, 

What is going on in China. 

How poison gaa works. 

The meaning of Relativity. 

The way to rotate crops. 

The new constitution of Checko-Slovakia. 

Daily life amoi^ the AztecB. 

The further civilization advances, the more numerous do 
such lectures and addresses become; accordingly, the type 
needs careful study. 

In some ways this is the hardest kind of speech to make; 
it so easily becomes dry, juiceless, clouded with wordy dust. 
More people are put to sleep while an unskilled speaker drones 
his way through something he wants them to understand, 
than under any other circumstances. Grasping new ideas 
is hard work, and most audiences are lazy; so the task of 
keeping people interested while feeding them information 
is not easy. 

Under this General Purpose, Understanding, come the 
following kinds of speeches: 

Teacher explainii^ to a class. 

College lecturer. 

Specialist explaining; as ei^ineer, phyaician, lawyer. 

Clei^yman expounding the principles of a creed or doctrine. 

Chautauqua or Lyceum lecturer telling of the workings of a plan 
of government, of the customs of a people, of a scheme for 
business operation, of the history of a people or nation. 

Any explanation or exposition or description of matters not known 
to the audience. 
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Outlining to G«t an Audience to Understand 

A, Use Strict Logical Connectum 

B. Give No Offense to Feelings 

When it comes to the task of making an audieice under- 
stand something they do not aheady know, there must be 
no incoherence or lack of good connections. Light is con- 
tinuous; if it is broken it becomes darkness. So when trying 
to mduce understanding a speaker must be prepared to 
eliminate gaps and to avoid jumps. This means that he has 
to provide for careful Logical Connection from one part of 
his Outline to the next. Each idea must flow from the one 
before and must lead to the one following. Otherwise there 
will be no attentive following by the audience all the way 
through. There can be little contmuity of attention from 
people trying to piece tc^ether broken bits of information 
thrown together hit-or-miss. 

The following Outline would make for misunderstanding 
and cloudiness, instead of for understanding and clearness. 
The Neiohborhood op Boston 
Pboposition: Boston is a more important city than the census 
indicates. 
Boston is a large city. 
The Charles River separates it from surrounding 

towns. 
All the street car systems radiate from Boston. 
The neighborii^ towns use Boston for trading. 
There are several good-sized cities adjoining Boston. 
Boston proper is much given to business. 
A high percentage of business men live out of the 
city. 

Suppose now we improve the arrangement of this material 
so that it does two things: (1) Allows for a better lo^cal 
order, a closer connection of ideas; and (2) reveals the visible 
marks of connection. 
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What we know aa Boeton is only a part of the real dty. 

Several good-eized cities adjoin Boston projier. 

Thae alte* are all connected with Boston by Btreet«sr lines 

centering in the city itself. 
Thus the neinhborinu towns use Boston for a business centre. 
And as a consequence many Bo^on butitieM men live outside ctf 

the city proper. 
The t^ect of Ihu is to make the census figures unrepresentative 

of the real size and significance of Boston as a city. 

GEHERAL PURPOSE S: DECIDIKG 
The next type of Puipoae, to get an audience to decide, 
is quite different from getting them to understand. Accord- 
ingly, it offers a different problem in preparation. People can 
understand an idea without accepting it as true; for th^ can 
understand you so thoroughly sometimes that they are 
perfectly sure that you are all wrong. You can go on making 
things clearer and clearer to their understandings but more 
and more offcn^ve to their tastes and contrary to th^ 
beliefs. So the mere making of things understandable, by 
no means makes them acceptable. The better a man uuder> 
stands that he is confronting a rattle snake, the more sure he 
is he wants to get out of its way. That is how some people 
feel toward certain ideas. 

Getting people to decide, differs from getting them to 
understand in that it is a method for those who already think 
they understand perfectly. The uninformed or ignorant 
person is not troubled by restraining beliefs and convictions, 
and is convinced so soon as you enlighten him or make your 
point clear; but the man of convictions feels that he is as 
near right as any one else, maybe nearer. So to win him 
is quite a different thing from giving him understanding. 

So making decisions is a very distinct task and needs a 
separate kind of treatment. Speakers sometimes make the 
mistake of thinking that if they make themselves dear, the 
audience cannot help believing. But they flatter themselves 
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too h^hly, thinking that their ideas are so powerful that 
men, once they understand, must believe. It is not so. To 
get a change of Belief is often a pretty severe task. 

TVpes of speeches made with this purpose in mind are: 
Political speaker trying to aSeot the opinion of voters. 
College lecturer trying to correct false notions of students. 
Chautauqua or Lyceum lecturer giving his audience a new point 

of view on an old subject. 
Clergyman asking his congregation to accept higher standards of 

morality or social conduct. 
Street comer agitator seeking to make converts to his faith. 
Evangelist convicting people of the error of their way. 
Any effort at preparing hearers for future conduct; for Totii% 
joining, behaving, thinking. 

Outlining to Induce an Audience to Make a Decision 

A. Vse Strict Logical Connection 

B. Study how to Use the Audience's Feelings 
Making a decision is always a very persojud matter; if it 

really is a deci^on, it has consequences for the future, some- 
times of a most momentous nature. If you decide that you 
are going to join the church or go to college or give to a cer- 
tain cause or vote a certain ticket, you are throwing your 
whole self into a new enterprise. If you make a real decision, 
then you affect your life, and this means you must readjust 
your wishes, your ambiti<ms, your hopes and fears, your likes 
and dislikes. 

Accordingly, the man who proposes to change your life 
must lay his plans with care. He must pay especial attention 
to Emotional Harmony, starting on safe ground and pro- 
gres»i^ by stages from aititude to oiHtude as. best suits his 
purpose. To get you to decide to join a society or organiza- 
tion, he is not very likely to succeed by telling of its weak 
points first, or by ending with a ccmcesaon that you are 
probably pretty happy outnde as you now are. 
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Obviously he must be lofpcally sensible; so now we can say 
be must do both; he must be LogiaUly Coherent, and Emotion- 
ally Harmonious. Otherwise he cannot bold people closely 
enoi^h to bring tbem to a new decision. 

Suppose a high school principal is trying to induce a boy 
to decide to go to college. He can do this only as he can 
make going to college seem worth while to the boy; that is, 
he must appeal to the boy's dominant tendencies and wishes. 
To make his appeal he must draw on the right feelings and 
desires, and then must go after them in the right order. 

How would this list of reasons affect the boy's nature? 

Going to college will help mankind. 
It will cultivate your ssthetic taste. 
You will afterwards be more graceful. 
Your friends will say you are wise and good. 

All we can say is that if these reasons "take", be is a 
somewhat unusual Ik^. 
What about this list of reasons? 

You will be "in the swim." 
You will dress better and be lionized at home. 
There will be more fun for you in the next four years. 
Maybe you can thus meet with those who can "feather your 
nest." 
It is the easiest way you can spend a few years pleasantly. 

What we can fairly say about this is that all too many haya 
decide to go to college for just these reasons. But b^fh 
school principals don't have to select these for their argu- 
ments. 

A better list would be, combining these two, adding others, 
and using an impelling order: 

You want to make your life count as heavily as possible. 
The one best way to do Otat is to be prepared for the stru^e of 
life. 

Nowadays this means that you must be able to meet men. 
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Abo that you muBt know the past and the present. 

By going to college you can attain th^se lv>o erule. 

Then you will add the by-products of being noted of others, of 
enjoying life better, and of being allied with the things men every- 
where like best — beauty, activity, and influence. 

Possibly this is not an ideal way; but it would fit many 
boys, and is what an elder adviser can conscientiously use. 
Note the marks of Logical Connection in the italicized words, 
so that if the man who uses this as his Outline, feels that he 
has here the effective reasons planned in the best order, be 
can go ahead with this as an Outline in the expectancy of 
keeping the interest and attention of his audience in his sub- 
ject. In any case he can solve the problem of his plan, his 
Outline, only on these lines. 

GENERAL PDRPOSE 4. ACTING PUBLICLY 
People can Understand and can also Change Opinion 
without letting anybody else know about it. Consequently 
they feel much freer to do so when unobserved than when 
other people can see that they are committing themselves 
openly. What they do by themselves alone is more easy to 
do than what they do in the public eye. 

Certain it is that the speaker must know what he is about 
when he asks men to Take a Public Stand. He must use very 
special methods if he is to induce men to reveal their innermost 
wishes and intentions. 

Examples of this kind of appeal are: 
Inducing any kind of oral promise or pledge; saying Yes, or 

No, etc. 
Getting a show of hands. 
Gettii^ a viva voce vote. 

Inducing people to stand as a marie of approval or as a vote. 
Getting people to put money into a collection bon. 
Inducing people to subscribe money or to make a written pledge. 
Inducii^ people to reveal in any way how they stand on the 
issue bciore the meeting. 
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Oadininf to Indoca u Audience to Act PnbUcljr 

A. Use Stritt Logical Connection 

B. Exxreiae Ingenuity in Aiming at Fedingt and Attitudes 
This task differs from tlie three preceding — Outlining for 

getting Attention, for inducing Understanding, or for malriTig 
Decisions. It asks something still harder; it goes one step 
further. To get us to expose our decision or change of 
heart is clearly more of a task. In general men in public 
placoa prefer to keep out of sight, to be left unnoticed, not 
to be singled out and discovered. 

Making an Outline for this General Purpose requires 
care in Logical Comiection, but positive keennesa in se- 
lecting reasons that hit off personal and group traits of 
character. You have to pry deep, most of the time, into 
human wishes if you are to got men to take a public stand. 

Bo the Outline requir^nents for inducing a Pubhc Stand 
are these: 

(1) Bo careful of Logical Connection. 

(2) Use all your ability for keeping Emotional Harmony. 
The following Outline has Logical Connection, and a 

certain measure of Emotional Harmoi^: 

Proposition: (to an audience of fanners.) 

You will gain 1^ joining this co5perative marketing oombioation. 

Outunb: 

The farmer is the backbone of the country, 

As such he needs aU the help we can give him. 

Especially does he need to cooperate with his fellow- 
farmers. 

Yet the farmer is at present in financial distress, owing 
to the low prices of grain. 

Co6perative marketing has helped in some cases. 

go we can infer that it will help the farmer now. 

Thus we shall have greater equality between produoer 
and distributer, or middle-man. 
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But Buch an Outlioe as the above would be valuable only to 
get men to Vnderatand the value of codperativo buyii^. 
It does not ask for any public stand, and will induce none. 
To get them to join, however, aomething more "pullii^" 
must be found; their desires must be roused. 

As: 

The f amier is hard pressed today. 

Unless aid comes in some guise he and the nation will suffer. 

To meet situations like the present, cooperative marketing has 
given genuine reUef. 

Cutting out the middle-man's profits saves the farmer enou^ to 
keep hirn afloat financially. 

In addition it helps the farmer to get his grain moved more 
promptly. 

And it has the further advantage of providing a liody of voters 
united to make their influence count in legislation. 

As evidence of all this the farmers of the neighboring county are 
getting these benefits and getting ahead of you here. 

Therefore, if you want to get these benehts now, you must join 
this evenii^. 

The advantage of this land of Outline is that it lums right 
at the personal iTiierests of the audience; it has the "you" 
appeal. Only so can it be made to lead to the public act 
desired; in this case, joinii^ the association. Any one of 
these Statements, if true, hits the farmer r^ht where he is 
most sensitive; and the cumulative effect of them probably is 
enough to bring him into the open. 

The rule for Outlining to induce a public stand is: 

Use Outline Statements that make a direct pull upon 
live inieresU, or wishes of the audience and arrai^e thran in 
the order of progressive effectiveness. Tlaat is, so arrai^e 
them that the pull becomes stronger and stronger until 
finally it is strong enough to bring success. 

When trying to mduce a public disclosure of a man's 
attitude, beware of u^ng an outline that merely asks for 
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understanding, or for a decison which the man can keep 
hidden to himself. In asking for a revelation of intentions and 
wishes, you must go consderably further than in asking for 
what can be concealed. You must probe deep for concealed 
desirea and impulses. 

GENERAL PURPOSE B: YIELDING FULLT 
There is still another distinctly different d^ree of responae 
to be had from audiences; a whole-hearted consecration, 
changing the complete course of a life, giving all. To get men 
merely to understand paaavely or to give silent assent or 
even to show how they line up, is not always enough for 
what the speaker wants. He desires something more; he 
wishes them to "give without stint or limit," of themselves, 
of their time, their energy, their alliance, their devotion, 
their money, and their worldly goods. This takes a very 
different kind of speech from any of the others. 
Types of this are: 

Getting converts to a religion or denomioation. 

Inducing people to work whole-heartedly for a church, parfy, 
"drive," movement of any kind. 

Persuading people to go as agents, workers, miasionariea. 

Securing the abiding devotion and allegiance of people to your 
cause or activity. 

Getting decisions that can not be taken back and that involve 
large consequences; as letting a contract, engaging people for em- 
ployment, accepting a position, enterii^; into a contract (including 
engagement and marriage), binding one's self to any (pven future 
action. Deciding on one's life work. 

Outlining for Indudi^ People to ^eld Fully 

Use AU Possible Skill in Logical Consecutiveness and in 
Emotiorwd Hanmmy 
When a speaker wi^es to influence the whole life and 
activities of his audience, he faces a most tremendous task. 
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So great is it and bo uncertain that there are in reality no 
rules that can be laid down to guide the speaker, other than 
those already given. Rules can be made for inducii^ a 
public decision, on such matters aa joining an organisation, 
giving or subscribii^ money, registering a vote; but when 
it conies to inducing people to divert the whole course of their 
lives and to consecrate themselves to something new, then 
rules do not help very greatly. It then becomes a matter of 
the experience, keen judgment, and magnetic qualities of the 
speaker. 

More often people are won to a great conver^on by a 
powerful personality than by reasons, by a winning voice and 
manner than by cold facts, by the power of the personal touch 
that comes from hearii^ and seeing. There is of course im- 
mense importance in what such a speaker says; but the 
crowning touch is in his bodily activity, the verve and rich- 
ness of his voice, the grace and intelligence with which he 
ccHnbines these as a medium of carrying his thoughts. All the 
great evangelists are men of strikii^ bodily appearance or 
alertness; great statesmen win in good part by superior looks 
and the power of the voice; great leaders of all kinds add to 
masterful thinking and planning the more subtle and power- 
ful elements of powerful speaking. 

Such rules for Outlining as apply to this kind of speaking 
must be of this general nature: 

(1) Leave no possible break in your lexical consecutivaiess. 

(2) Make all connections as nearly air-tight as they pos- 
sibly can be made. 

(3) Then be sure to start with your audience just where 
you find them in emotional tone, lead them along by safe and 
sure stages, and bring them finally to the level to which you 
wi^ to bring them. And in addition to all this, use all the 
powers posable in the way of malHng each saitence you utter 
as accurately worded as possible. 
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There ia little hope of achieving this General Puipoae 
except where the audience ie expecially ripe for a given action. 
The evangelist ctunes before hiB audience only after weeks of 
preliminary "tuning" of them for his message. The states- 
man finds Mb audiences already deeply interested in his 
message. Any speaker who shapes destinies and decides the 
fate of his hearers must find them ready and eager. 

So in general this is a General Purpose that cannot be 
practised in high school classes. It is for those who have 
labored, and fought a good %ht, and suffered, and learned 
the deepest lessons of life. 

Providing Emphasis for tb.9 Whole Speech 

ExERctBEs IN Arranging Topics foe Tact 

L Improve the order of the following outline statements by 

Tearrai^:ing them to fit the Tendencies of the audience and the result 

you might wish to attain. 

To a group of religious enthuBiasts. 

Proposition: "It ia your duty, each one, to give your time next 
week to a house-to-house canvass for the coming revival." 

Your conscience will not rest if you n^ect tlus opportunity. 

You will get a reward in due season. 

This is a duty you owe the Church. 

The unsaved must be sought out and brought in. 

Other Churches are active. 

You will find this work surprisingly pleasant. 

S. Assume that you are a city official appearing before a group of 
men and women gathered to consider the welfare of the boys and 
^rls of the town, you wish to enlist their coSperation in keeping the 
boys and girls off the streets at night. Your Proposition is " The 
prime responsibility for the welfare of boys and iprh lies with their 
parents." 

Which of the two following outlines would be more effective 
and why? 

(a) We cannot do too much for the safety of our boys and girls. 

Yet those of us who face this problem know that it takes our very 
best efforts. 
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In cities like this it is a problem for both the home aad the city 
hall. 

Yet the city hall inevitably takes up the matter second, after 
the home has hod its chance. 

This often meona that the home haa failed in its duty. 

The result is that the city deals almost entirely with thoae who 
have gone astray. 

When the home does its full duty, the city has little or no trouble 
with boys and girle. 

This all hta in with the theory that the eaiiiest influences are the 
strongest. 

So from all angles I feel safe in saying that parents cannot escape 
the principal responsibihty for the welfare of their boys and girls. 

(b) If boys and girls are running our streets, it means that par- 
ents have fajled in their duty. 

The parents are primarily to blame for what happens on the street. 

If parents will do their duty, the city will have Uttle to worry about. 

Anyway, first influences are deepest, and that means the in- 
fluences of the parents. 

We are ready to cooperate in any way if parents will do their duty. 

For too much cannot be done for our boys and girls. 

And we are all wilUng to do our best, parents and city. 

So whatever happens, parents must ttdte the principal burden of 
keeping their children off the streets, 

S. From Propositions presented in other exercises in this book 
make out lists of Outline Statements, and then arrange them in 
the best order for different audiences. 

SDMHART OF FORMULA FOR OUTLIinNO 
Observe these steps in making Outlines for speeches: 

(1) Make clear to yourself what you want to get the 
audience to do. 

(2) Know your audience; study their traits and tendencies 
— ^their wishes. 

(3) State your ease in a Proposition, a complete declarative 
sentence; a clear statement of what you "propose" for the 
audience to accept — the basis of Unity. 
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(4) Select a series of complete statements that "make 
your potTtl." 

(5) Put these t<%ether on the basis of close Coherence, tbe 
"foUow^p" method. 

(6) Consider your General Purpose and use the method 
qf Continuity for the Purpose in hand. 

(7) Arrange these in an order that fits the attitudes and 
likes of your audience — thus securing emphasis. 

(8) Revise as many times as is necessary to make sure 
your Outline states your case precisely as you would have it. 

Selecting Speech Material 

8tep 7. Choose Only Facts, and Facts that Gtvs a 

MiNiuDU OF Offense 

Speak the Truth aa you eee it. Every speaker must face 
the truth. Tbe sincere speaker must feel that he is in the 
right or be cannot go ahead; he cannot speak with convic- 
tion, with power, or with assurance. Without these he has 
little certainty of success. What he says he must believe 
to be true, or people will discover his deception, and find 
him out as an ignoramus usurping tbe place of men who 
really do know. 

Yet finding the truth is no easy task. In fact, when we 
look at the world around us we have no difficulty in seeing 
that there are many things called "truth" that do not bear 
a very close test. For example, what has truth to do with 
the contentions and assertions of rival pohtical candidates? 
One says bis party is right and tbe other party wrong; tbe 
other man denies both his statements. Where is the truth? 
Even in religion one finds it advisable to go a bit slow in one's 
assertiveness; truth is a very lai^e and very elusive thing. 

Yet truth exists, and we could not pos^bly get along with* 
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out feeling that what we do is done because we believe we have 
found truth aad are in the right. We have to believe in 
something, and believing, we have to feel confident that our 
truth is good for ourselves and consequently good for othei^. 
So we accept our share of the world's truth, and When we 
have the courage to command the ears of others, then we 
defend our own. 

There are two main thii^ to mark; (1) You must make 
people see the truth as you see it with all the earnestness 
and devotion of your being; and (2) You may be right, and 
you may be wrong. Yet you are compelled to go ahead a« if 
you were right, though always remembering that you rnay 
be wrong. To feel right is an invigoratii^, enei^zing, vital- 
izii^ experience; while to feel the pos^bility of beii^ wrong 
ought to leave one steady, cool, tempered, modest. If you 
would succeed on the platform, you must develop a balance 
between these two necessities; you must be brave yet modest, 
positive but careful, strong and fair. 

SELECnNO PACTS 

Keep to the Truth. There is no room on the public plat- 
form for anything except Truth. Despite the seeming evi- 
dence that liars and cheats and men who speak loosely and 
with slight concern for the truth seem to win now and then, 
still it remains that the only worth-while victories and the 
only secure results come from telling the truth as one sees it 
and keeping to the facts. ^ 

Probably most departures from facts are made by speakers 
who are only careless or lazy; to look up the facts takes effort, 
and it takes effort to state ideas and thoughts so that they 
tell the truth only. In almost any newspaper you can find an 
editorial that tells things that are not really quite so; because 
the hurry of newspaper writing often prevents the writer 
from stating his point so as to make it precisely true. 
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For example, an editorial in a magasiae recently began 
this way, "When President Harding called a world confer- 
ence on the limitation of armament, a wave of thankt^ving 
Bwept over the country. Thousands of women looked at 
their chUdrcn and grandchildren through a mist of happy 
tears." While we can explain the "wave of thanksgiving" 
as a figure of speech, no such wave having happened at all, 
we cannot by any effort get around those thousands of 
women looking through the "mist of happy tears." It is 
just 8 plain falsehood, a perversion of the facts; which makes 
it either base or foolish, in this case foolish. As a conse- 
quence the rest of the editorial is left unimpressive and un- 
convincing because of this silly opening. 

This means that when you use Observations and Mem- 
ories, you have not only to observe and remember accurately, 
but you must state them so carefully that you and the 
hearers will recognize them as true. It means that when 
you are stating Opinions and Beliefs, you must exercise 
especial care to see that what you say is true. If you mean 
"1 think this is the way the matter stands," or "This is the 
way it seems to me," that stands clearly as the truth, we 
must take your word for it; but we will be slow about taking 
your word for "I have the truth," "I know positively." 

Suppose a political speaker says, "The other party is 
not fit to rule;" who will believe him except rank partisans 
already convinced? But if he says, "In my opinion and in 
the opinion of my party the other party is not fit to rule," 
that must stand as the truth; it is evidently a plain fact and 
not to be denied. A preacher who says, "Every person 
who dances is bound for Hell," is not telling the truth; 
whereas ho might just as well keep to the facts by saying, 
"/ believe that every person who dances, etc." That we can 
accept as a fact. 

Public addresses are often almost foul with just such false- 
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hoods, where telling the truth would have been very easy 
indeed and much more profitable. 

Study the following examples to see how easy it is to tura 
a certain type of misstatement into a clear Fact: 

1. We miuf elect this candidate. (WewilldoweUlo — ) 

2. Washington was the nobUsl maa that ever lived. (Washington 

was one of the noblest men — ) 

3. We cannot get along without this leader. (We should misa htm 

more than we can say.) 

4. Without a high tariff this nation will go into bankruptcy. 

(Without a high tariff certain important interests will gel 
less than they desire.) 

5. The workingman needs hia l^t wines and beer. (Some work- 

ing-men will be more content if they have — ) . 

Choose Facts diat Give no Unnecessary Offense to the Audience 
Yet it ia not enough alone that you should keep to Facts; 
there are Facta — and Facta. Facts are sometimes trouble- 
some; they have been long reputed to be "stubborn things;" 
and not a little of the time they hurt and hurt hard. It 
takes a very generous and broad-minded person to listen to 
unpleasant facts and then to do what is asked of him. A 
grocer may be charging unholy profits; but a salesman will 
sell him little if he tells him so. A congregation may be sel- 
fiah and narrow-minded, but the preacher will make slow prog- 
ress winning souls and collectii^ money if be says it right out 
in meeting. An audience listenii^ to a political speaker may 
be a mere Sock of sheep running after a leader heedlessly, 
but no votes are won by lettii^ them in on the secret. 

Select the Helpful Facts. There are so many Facts to be 
found in any situation that you cannot possibly tell them 
all; so the wise thing to do is to tell those that do you and 
your audience the most good. Here is farmer Jones. He goes 
to church regularly, pays his debts, makes his wife work too 
hard, prevents his children from goii^ to college, prays doily, 
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drives a very sharp bargain, gives to the church, thinks any 
kind of bouse is good enough for his family to live in, and 
believes that if cert^ amusements delight his children 
th^ must be ruinous to their souls. A host of other Facts 
can be found true of him, like these, mixed in quality. Now 
if you are going to convert him or get his vote, some of these 
Facts you should very carefully pass by in your conversa- 
tion with him. You can select the good thii^ about him 
and still be within the Facts. He is religious, he is hon- 
est, he believes in being philanthropic, he ia a pillar of 
the church, be is one of the solid men of the community, he 
has the welfare of bis town, state, nation, and of all man- 
kind at heart. These facts, if mentioned, will find him and 
you in beautiful agreement; especially him I 

Use Facta th(U are Accepted. Any situation or person can 
be dissected in the same way, part pleasant and part un- 
pleasant to the person you are dealing with. The ample 
rule of Persuasion and Conviction is that if you are going 
to win your man, you must confine yourself to the Facts 
that he too accepts as such. Otherwise he will deny what 
you regard as plain Fact or be offended at your mentioning 
Facts which he acknowledges but finds distasteful. You 
may have noticed bow lai^e a part of each day you spend 
overtooku^ and ignoring impleasant truths, and rolling 
tmder your tongue the pleasant. That is the way you treat 
yourself, and that is the way others have to treat you to get 
your good will, your votes, and your money. 

Use Unphasant Facts Only in Special Cases. Yet this does 
not say that one should never use the unpleasant. The time 
comes when "a fittle plain speaking" is the only path to 
success. Parents have to talk plainly to children, sometimes 
in hard words of one syllable; men in deliberative bodies, 
such as legislatures and conventions, occasionally have to 
call a spade a spade; even a book agent has to call the at- 
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tention of the "lady of the house" to the sad lack of books 
on the parlor table. Always you must follow your own 
judgment and be sure you know when it is the right time to 
"speak out in meeting." 

EXERCISE 
Step 7. Choosino Agreeable Facts 
1. Mark the statements that would oSend an audience of business 
men; those just barely acceptable, and thoae wholly acceptable? 

(a) We need more prosperity. 

(b) Our city ia behind lie times. 

(c) Living conditions here are very bad. 

(d) Our people are as alert as anybody. 

(e) The cost of living here is too great. 

(f) The business men must shoulder the burden of securing a 

return of prosperity. 

(g) Anything it costs you to keep up the town is well spent. 

(h) The working man must play his part in bringii^ good times 

by accepting lower wages. 
3. Mark these ^luu to fit working men; teachers; ministers; 
students. 

Developing ttie Outline Topics 
Step 8. Develop Each Ootune Topic to Meet tkb Atti- 

TODB OF THE Ain>I£NC& TOWAKD rr 

Now we come to the actual " m.aking ' ' of the speech. When 
you have once decided on your Paragraph OuUine, you have 
a series of Topic Statements that cany the burden and cur- 
rent of your Purpose and Thought. Now comes the task 
of developing these Topics into actual speaking, actual dis- 
course. Up to this point you have been plannit^; now you 
are ready to break out into speech. 

What are the problems? Remember that you are tryii^ 
to win your audience; so do not lose sight of thetn and of 
their natures. We are ready to use Facts to get them to do 
what we want; that is what public speaking always urns 
to do. But we must find a way of ckooaing and preaemUng 
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Facts. Nothing but Facts will win furiy and euccessfully; 
but not all Facts will bring success in the same degree or 
the same way. Then kow do we choose? 

The answer is found in the audience themsdves. Can the 
speaker be sure the audience believe that his facta are 
facts for them? Decidedly not; one man's facts are another 
man's heresies and even falsehoods. So if the speaker would 
win, be must find out which of bis facts are facts also to hia 
audience. Then he must find out how to make them ac- 
cept his facts as theirs. 

What can an audience do to your Facts? Just three 
things; there are no others: 

1. Accept 

2. Be undecided 

3. JEleject 

These three attitudes toward your Outline StatfonentH 
decide what you must do to develop them. If a Topic is 
accepted by your audience, you must treat it one way; if 
they hesitate over it, you are compelled to treat it another 
way; and if they reject it, you must find another way still. 

Suppose we have an Outline like this: (for a speech to 
your class trying to decide what to do for an outing; you 
favor going on a picnic.) 

PaopoarnoN : A picnic offers the best prospect for our outii^f. 

1 . The weather this fall has been exceptionally fine. 

2. At this season Beecham's Woods are in their richest colors. 

3. To get there we can easily find cars enough. 

4. In the past our class picnics have always been exceptionally 

successful. 

5. For such an affair the committee has planned all sorts of in- 

teresting "stunts." 

6. No other way offers so good a prospect. 

If you will look this over with some care, you can dis- 
cover that your classmates might easily do any one of three 
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things with each of these Topic Ststemraits. Note what the 
three things are: 

A. They can accept any statement as you have it in the Outline. 

B. They can be uncertain whether or not it ia true. 
C They can r^ecl it 88 untrae. 

These three ways of feelii^ toward your OutUne Sentences 
can be given these three common names: 

A. Acceptance, or Belief , 

B, Heaitancy, or Doubt. 
G. Rejection, or Disbehef. 

Look at that Outline again; are there any Statements 
that your audience would accept as it is? Probably 1 and 2. 
Any which might create a doubt? 3, 4, and 5 might easily do 
so, leavii^ many members of the class hedtating to accept 
them outright; they would " have to be shown." The last, 6, 
would ahnost certMnly find opposers; assuredly if the class 
is divided in opinion as to the best thing to do. For purposes 
of illustration, suppose we say that about everybody present 
accepts the first two statements, that they hesitate over the 
next three, and that a goodly company think the last state- 
ment is not true at all. With this assumption we can work 
out a way of jneeting these three different ^tuations. 

How TO Develop Outline Statements 

A. The Method of IMPRESSIVENESS; When the Audience 

Agrees 

Is it useless to put into an Outline something the audi- 
ence already agrees to? Not by a good deal. Some speakers, 
mostly inexperienced, seem to think that public spealdog 
is only for the purpose of telling people what they do not 
know. This is a very ill-formed observation. If you will 
but notice speeches you like, you may be surprised to find 
how large a proportion of them is ipven up to things you 
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already know. As a matter of plmn fact, most people are 
delighted and interested best by hearing old stories, old de- 
scriptions, old pictures, old arguments, old beliefs. New 
tiiinga often make them angry or bore them or go over their 
beads. 

Use the Familiar When the Audierux Accepts Your Topic. 
The answer as to what to do when your audience is with you, 
is found in the use of familiar thin^^; familiar memoriee, 
familiar observations, familiar pictures, familiar beliefs, 
familar lines of reasoning, familiar imaginings, familiar quo- 
tations. Many a time your Outline needs Statements that 
are already accepted; also your audience and you both need 
that karmony that comes from agreement. So if you know 
the art of talking about familiar things and making them 
interesting, you can make any old Topic live anew and ^ow 
with impreseivenese. 

The way to make familiar things interesting is well-known; 
make them concrete; use vivid pictures; bring up memoriea 
that are keenly felt; restate old belitifs that are deeply cher- 
ished. The reason stories are so effective is that when told 
well they ded with the concrete, the vivid, the well-remem- 
bered, the keenly-felt, and the long-cherished. 

Take the Outline Statement number 1. "The weather 
this fall has been exceptionally fine." If you know how to 
paint "word pictures," you can make your hearers furly 
fidget to get out into the woods. If your topic sentence is 
even so commonplace a statement as "Lincoln was a great 
man," a recital of concrete details of his life could make 
every ambitious boy or girl wish to follow his example of 
greatness. If you should use so old a truth as "Work con- 
quers all difficulties," you can, by proper recital of specific, 
well-known instances and incidents drawn from life and 
history, hold an audience deeply interested in this old, old 
th^ne. 
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No matter how old your fact, it can always be backed up 
in a new way and made to live again in all its original vigor. 

The speaker who can do this well, rarely suffers from 
having his hearers go to sleep while he is speaking. Most 
sleeping in audiences comes when the speaker is giving too 
much new matter. 

B. The Method of mSTRUCTION; When the Audience is 
in Doubt 

What do we do when we are in doubt? We seek informa- 
tion. From our Outline about the picnic, take Statement 
number 4, "In the past our class picnics have been exce[>- 
tionally successful." Suppose there are those who say to 
this idea, "Well, I don't know about that," or "Have they?" 
or "How do you roake that out? " What ought you to do? 
Plainly, tell them the jacta that back up that statement. 

(1) Show what you mean by "successful;" 

(2) Cite specific facts that made the others successful; 

(3) Show wherein this picnic is to be like thcee others that 

went off so well; 

(4) Enumerate the cases of successful picnics; 

(5) Show the causes why previous picnics were successful; 

(6) Show how the conditions are correct for repeating the 



(7) Cite the testimony of believable people who agree. 

Now if you will note these various methods, you will see 
that they are all aspects of good Reasoning; Definition, 
Generalization, Analogy, Explaining Causes, Predicting Re- 
sults, and the use of Authority. 

So, then, the prime thing to do when you want to settle a 
doubt, is to Reason %oeU. Nothing else is so convincing or 
satisfyii^. 

To show further how this appUes. Suppose you are speak- 
ing on the Outline Topic, "European finances are in a hope- 
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less condition," and your audience do not know the facts 
about this Topic; they are in a state of doubt, hesitancy, 
even ignorance, and so must be enlightened. The one way 
to get their attention and interest is to use the method of 
Reasoning carefully; that is, careful Definition, sound 
Generahzation, truthful Analogies, believable Elxplanations 
of Causes, and Prediction of Results. Then by taking care 
with conjunctions to see that they are correct, by keeping a 
careful interlocking from one sentence to the next, you can 
get and hold interest. 

To illustrate this: suppose you are trying to show that 
"European finances are in a crucial condition." Among 
the things to do to insure getting acceptance to this Topic are: 

(a) Make clear what you mean and what you do not mean by 

European "financee," and "crucial condition;" tell what 
their finances are now and what their finances were before 
the war. (Definition.) 

(b) Tell definite Facts about European financea at the present 

time. (Using specific Instances to support a Generaliza- 
tion.) 

(c) Show wherein conditions in Europe now are like coDditions at 

other periods In history when finances were in a "crucial 
condition." (Analogy.) 

(d) Show what caused the present imposdble situatien. (Ex- 

planation of Causes). 

(e) Show that the situation out of which the present conditions 

came, — the war, the treaty, etc. — are just the kind most 
likely to produce another "crucial condition." (Predic- 
tion of Results.) 

(f) Cite Authority thatsupportsyourTopic. 

Having done these things, you will see that your audience 
are now in better condition to throw away their doubts and 
ixibelieve. 

So the Topic that is doubted or hesitated over can beat 
be made acceptable by using some or all of the aspects of sound 
and close Reasoning. 
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C. The MeflicMl of COITCILIATION; Wben th« Attflenee If 
Opposed to an OntUiM To|^ 

Wh&t is to be done when your audi^ice is hostile, op- 
posed, thinking you wrong, misguided, even false, or de- 
ceitful? Only one thing can be done; you have to "win 
them over." Often enough they will be denying your most 
cherished truths, facts of which you are perfectly sure. 
That is the odd thing about beliefs and ideas; what is one 
man's mental meat can be another man's mental poimn. 
Clearly, then, it is not enough to go on bombarding your 
audience with facts that they will not take as facts at all; 
you must first find a way of getting them to accept your 
statements as facts. 

Oo From the Accepted to the Uruieeepted. The only way to 
do this is by means of facta that they wiR accept. It would 
be a strange situation indeed in which the speaker and the 
audience had no facts that they accepted in common. The 
problem is to find such and then to use them. Then what 
kinds of facts make the best common ground? 

SouBCES or Common Gbodnd 
1. Obvious Truths Concerning the Audience and Yourself. 
No matter how hostile an audience is, if they find you talk- 
ing about things that they cannot kelp believing, they can 
be got to give you a fair hearing. One of the commonest 
ways is to talk about the audience itself and the looks of the 
hall or church or lecture room or tent; to comment on the 
temperature, the people present, the spirit of the occasion, 
even the good old faithful weather, Mr. Bryan, with all 
the enmities that have confronted him in his speech making, 
always has had a way of finding something about the people 
present, the occasion, the presiding officer, to which Uie 
audience give willing acceptance. Mr. Roosevelt had an 
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unusually happy faculty in this particular. Edmund Burke 
facing a hostile House of Commons to plead for America, 
began with remarks that no fair man could take exception to. 
Daniel Webster rising to refute the tremendoua eEEeot pro- 
duced by Senator Hayne, used statements that any honest 
man would call true. In this way they get a hearing and 
have a chance to lead from one accepted statement to others. 

Specific MaiericU for Talking aboui Ike Audience and the 
Occasion; 

(a) The cause of the meetii^; tell why the meeting was called. 

(b) The room, the place, the hour; talk about the circumstances 
attendant upon the gathering ; the spirit of a church, the BigniBcanoe 
of a town hall, court room, school auditorium; tell of the interest- 
ing events of the day that have a relation to the meeting, such as a 
coming election, a movemeot for civic progress, the departure or 
arrival of interesting people. 

(c) Recent events; national, state, local; what the newspapers 
are filled with. 

(d) The weather; unusual heat or cold or moisture; a storm or 
an unusually beautiful day; the climate in general — always a topic 
of interest and common agreement. 

(e) The audience; their size, looks, actions, their standing in the 
oommunity, their known good works and spirits, their virtues and 
powers, their fairness, honesty, energy, patriotism, loyalty, sin- 
cerity, philanthropic works, love of justice. 

(0 Joking disparagement of the speaker's own powers, making 
dignified fun of himself, light banter about his appearance, manneis, 
position in the worid, capacity, and intentions, by-play with the 
audience. 

The speaker who knows how to do these things success- 
fully — ^which means gracefully and with tact — can mollify 
pretty sharp opposition. At least he can get a start toward a 
hearing. 

2. Ktufum Historical Events. Certain facts of hbtory are 
so well known that audience and speaker cannot but be in 
agreement as to the facto. Th^ are also interesting. When 
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a speaker can weave in hutorioed facts and make them a 
real part of bis speech, he has a means of gaiiung anent 
from his audience. A speaker who starto out, no matter how 
set against him hia audience, with "It is told of George 
Washington at the battle of Yorktown — " will in all proba- 
bUity get a hearing; be can at leaat get fairly started. 

3. Stories and Descriptions. Everybody has noticed how 
(rften public speakers start off with a story; or how in the 
middle of the speech a story is used as a meami of broaching 
a "touchy" Topic, The reason is self-evident; it is accepted 
at once as true and paves the way for what the speaker says 
next. It is the surest kind of "common ground," about 
which we bear so much. The good story teller rarely fails 
to get a hearing; while many men of learning and fine in- 
telligence put audiences to sleep for the very reason that 
they cannot or will not tell stories well or paint word pictures 
vividly. Too much of their speech making is new and un- 
known, therefore unaccepted. If they used more of what 
is thoroughly accepted by the audience, they would keep 
better attention throughout. It pays to be a good story 
teller. 

4. Accepted Aulhorilies. Suppose you are to tell ao 
audience of fanners, "There is no reason to hope for better 
prices on grain." That is the last thing they want to bear 
from you or from anybody. But your outline compels yoa 
to make Ihia pmnt and to try to prove it. The best you can 
do is to make them accept it with what grace they can; it 
will be a bitter pill at best. Yet people do take bitter pills. 
What is the best way of getting them to accept it? One way 
surpasses all others; quote for them things said by men they 
bdieoe in. Tell them the statements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of the leader of their farm organization, of 
the county adviser, of their farm paper. Nothing gets quite 
so much acceptance in so short a time. 
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Of ooune, this means that you use such statemeats on^ 
teA«n they exist. Cases arise where such statements are not 
to be had; they are not true. When, however you can find 
such statements for yoiu- use, you solve much of the problem 
oS making opposers listen fairly. 

5. Making Yourself an Autkoriiy by Gaining the Good Will 
of the Audience. One way of getting a favorable hearing 
when you have something unacceptable to st^, is to make 
the audience like you personally. This may sound odd as a 
principle, but it is most undeniably true. As a matter of 
plain fact, most of the statements that speakers make on 
the public platform have no other warrant for their truthful- 
ness than that the speaker is a man to be trusted, and what 
he says goes for the truth. Id other words, he makes things 
acceptable as facts for the audience juat because he says so. 
By gaining good will he gains assent to what be says. 

The ways of gaining this Good Will are numerous. A 
list that contains many common ways is: sincerity, honesty, 
fair play, earnestness, dignity, learning, poise, friendliness, 
amiablene&B, gracefulness, good appearance, proper manners, 
ability to impersonate, a rich voice, excellent choice of words, 
s fine enunciation, a lively manner. 

Reveal these characteristics, any or all, in what you do 
and in what you aay, and you have a very good chance of 
having your word accepted juaf because you said it. Naturally 
this gives the platform crook his chance; yet it is more profit- 
able still for the man of honesty and real sincerity. When 
an honest man making a public speech is himself convinced 
that what he is saying is true, he can get others to see things 
his way any time he can do the things that bring out the 
Good Will of the Audience. 

The Case Illustrated. Suppose then that we are dealii^ 
with Topic 6, of the Outline about the picnic: it reads, 
"No other way affords so good a prospect." Some of the 
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class do not believe this, for they have set their hearts on 
another kind of outJng. How to win them? Note scone of the 
ways that would do so: 

Tell an apt story that shows how superior the picnic 
type of outii^ is likely to be. 

Paint a picture of what a ^orious time is to be had. 

If some trusted friend of your opponents has said favorable 
words about your affairs, quote them. 

Get your opponents in such good humor by your fairness, 
wit, honesty, and similar virtues, that they will take your 
word for it. 

Any or all of these if done with the proper skill and deUcacy 
will succeed in overcoming opposition. Nothing else will 
do it so well. 

Then while you are u^ng authority and good will, if at the 
same time you will be sure not to use weak reasoning and will 
speak of only those matters that come under the Observation 
and Experiences of your audiences, you have a chance to get 
assent to the disliked and disapproved topic. 

SUHHART OF METHOD FOR DEVELOPmO OUTLINB TOPICS 

(1) Have an Outline of Topic Statements that mark out 
your path clearly and effectively, with logical connections 
and Topics arranged according to the human nature of the 
audience. 

(2) Study each Topic to learn how your audience is likely 
to receive it; whether they Accept it, Heedtate over it, or 
Reject it. 

(3) Back up each Topic by usit^; the MeUiod of Devdopment 
most likely to interest your audience; for believers the method 
of Impressiveness; for the doubters or the uninformed, the 
Method of Instruction; and for dbbelievers, the Method of 
Conciliation. 

When you have laid your plans for a speech on these 
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foundations, you have made provision for the foUowing 
necessities: 

(a) Unity in tbe whole speech. 

(b) Coherence in the whole speech. 

(c) Emphasis in the whole speech 

(d) Unity in paragraphs and sentences. 

(e) Accounting for the way the audience feels toward your topics. 

(f) Accounting for the method of choosing facta to fit your 
audience's feelings. 

(g) The "intellectual appeal," "aigument," (the Instructive 
niethod). 

(h) The "emotional appeal" (the Impressive method), 
(i) "Penuaaivenees" (the Conciliatory method). 



Stop 8. Suppohtino thb Oittlinb Topic SrATXumnB 
Make speeches of one paragra^ in length from the following 
topics, uung the method named: 

A. Method op IMPRESSTVEIIESS. (Hare in mind an audi- 
ence that already believes the topic; use to advantage facts that 
sn familiar and liked.) 

1. Life is a funny thing. 

2. The world is too much with us. 

3. Girls (or boys) are a nuisance. 

4. AH work and no play mokes Jack a dull boy. 

5. To err is hutiian; to forgive divine. 

6. Dickens' characters are most intereeting. 

7. Kindness pays. 

8. Some books are to be digested. 

9. School days are the happiest of all. 

10. A small brother is a pest. 

11. Lincoln is the ideal American. 

12. East is East, and West is West. 

13. All the world loves a lover. 

14. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

15. Swimming is a rare sport. 

16. Love is the greatest thing in the worid. 
-17. The woods are lovely this season. 
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18. The constant dropping of the water wears away the 



19. Rain is a blessing. 

20. A lainy day is a day for catching up on old books. 

21. Trees are wonderful, 

IB, Poetry is the aolace of great minds. 
23. "A foolish consistency is the hobgobUn of Uttle minds." 
a. "Peace hath her victories no lees renowned than war," 
29. Labor omnia vincit. 

B. Metsod of mSTRUCTIOK. (Have in mind some specific 
audience that needs information and will be pleased to receive it.) 

1. China has a peculiar school system. 

2. Leprosy can now be cured. 

3. The price of com is less than (or more than) it oi^t to be. 

4. We have stopped growing in this community. 

5. Most of the clothing for the United States is made in the 

State of New York. 

6. Lincoln and Washington teach the same lesson of patriot- 

7. The "movies" do oiore good than hann (or more hum 

than good). 

8. A new library (or city hall, or town hall, or railw^ 

station) is a necessity. 

9. The automobile business has grown at an astonishing rate. 

10. Lincoln's law practice is an interesting story. 

11. Prev^itive medicine is growing in favor among phy- 

sidans. 

12. The study of law is almost exciting. 

13. I^st year marked several improvements in our school 

(or city, or county, or grange, or club). 

14. Thefruitseasonwillbeasucoess(orfailure). 

15. "Government" is a misunderstood term. 

16. The Ai^nne campaign was well planned. 

17. Sunlightisawonderfulcurativeagent. 

18. Chemistry has a number of most interesting industrial 

uses. 

19. Armaments will lead to war. 

20. The tariff should be removed altogether from pohtics. 

21. Capital punidunent does not stop murder. 

22. The Japanese barbeny is the cause of wheat rust. 
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23. Harsh tre&tineiit of inunigraate will endanger Amerioan 

institutions. 

24. The United States leads in oil production. 

25. The late war was oaueed by ignorance among the ruling 



C. Method of CONCIUATIOIT. (Have in mind an audience 
that is opposed to the statement ; induce good will, quote authority, 
use personal relation.) 

1. Foot ball is good for those who play it. CTo hostile 

parents.) 

2. This town needs waking up. (To the city council) 

3. The "movies" do more good than harm. (To people 

who have been known to oppose them) 

4. PoUtics in this community are in a bad way. (To a 

group of pohtical leaders) 

5. A new school building will benefit every one of you 

personally. (To "close" tax payers) 

6. Your wages are too high. (To workingmen) 

7. The bankers are profiteering at the present interest 

rates. (To bankers) 

8. Retailers should reduce prices promptly when wholesale 

prices drop. (To retailers) 

9. Vacations need not be so long as tiiey now are. (To a 

school assembly) 
10. Hard work is a blessing. (To boys and girls) 
^11. Coldweatheriagoodforyou. (To lazy people) 

12. You need to eat less. (To gourmands) 

13. More exercise would do you good. (To lazy women) 

14. The Asiatics have as many rights as we have. (To Cali- 
fomians) 

15. You ought to take a cold bath every morning. (To 

people of soft habits) 

16. Peace at any price is a dangerous doctrine. (To pacifists) 

17. The man who aims at wealth alone loses the best joys of 

life. (To money grubbers) 

18. America is a nation of dollar chasers. (To confirmed 

optimists) 

19. You are the master of your fate. (Tothe"downandout") 

20. You cannot afford to do that (Specify some particular act 

or policy or practice). 
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21. You are wrecking your life. (To a "speedy" boy) 

22. Somliste are not necessarily dangerous. (To a " 100% 

patriot") 

23. It is more blessed to give than to receive. (To a miser) 

24. Thepresentadministrationisa8uccess(orfailure). 

25. The country as a whole is better off with low priced farm 

products. (To fanners) 

EXERCISES FOR ADAPTING THE WHOI£ HIGH SCHOOL 
CUSSICOLnM TO ASSIGNMENTS* IN PUBUC SPEAKENO 

"SOCIALIZED" ASSIGNMENTS 

Si^tgestions for short talks or extended speeches, accordii^ to the 

assignment and the type of class, on subjects dealt with in other 

classes than the Speech elaas; spediSc subjects to be assigned by the 

teacher or the class: 

1. Literature: 

(a) Relate the Ufe of any interestmg writer about •whom 

you are studying; poet, essayist, dramatist, novelist, 
orator, 

(b) Give a summary of a story or play. 

(c) Give a description of the people, customs, and surrounding 

country anaong which a given writer was reared. 

(d) Tell of the literary influences that shaped the career of any 

asdgned writer. 

(e) Explain what any assigned Uterary production means to 

the speaker dealing with the topic. 
(0 Give a character sketch of a person from a i^y. 
(g) Discuss the literary style of ■ 

2. Hislory: 

(a) My estimate of Alexander, Pericles, Cssar, Louis XIV, 
Charles I., Napoleon, Welhi^ton, Frederick the Great, John 

* la keepbg with the growing movement for the socializatioa of 
school studies, the teacher of Speech has an excellent opportunity to 
furnish the beat socializing activity in the school. Classes in Public 
Speaking can find hterally hundreds of live topics in their other 
studies. The inventive class and teacher can discover all they can ever 
use. The above exercises, in the face of the great number of available 
subjects, must be accepted only as suggestive of the almost boundless 
possibilities of school socialisation. 
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Hampden, James Otis, Thomas JeSerBon — ; literally hundreds of 
historical characteiB can be choeea. 

(b) The sources of strength, or weakness, of any selected nation, 
ancient or modem. 

(c) Did (a leader or general) act wisely at (such and such 

a cri8is)7 

(d) Explain the relaliona — social, commercial, and military— 
between any two adjoining countries at a specified period of history. 

(e) Explain the spirit or genius of any selected people or race. 

(f) Tell of the growth of certain tradei and induatriea in various 
nations and at the time of which you are studying. 

S. Languages: 

(a) TeU of the special diffictdtiea encountered in the study of 
Latin; French; Gre^; German; Spanish; whichever you are study- 
ing. 

(b) Paraphrase stories you have read in your langu^e work. 

(c) Explain and illustrate the sounds of French; Spanish; German; 
Latin; Greek. 

(d) Relat« humorous inddenls that have happened in class when 
some one was translating a foreign language. 

(e) Tell of the liierary maslerpieces of a foreign language you are 



(f } Give the story of the life of a selected writer who wrote in the 
language you are studying. 

4. Sdetuxs: 

(a) Explain the ^«U covered by: 

Chemistry 
Physics 



Botany 

Physiography 
(b) Show the class the technique of one of the sdences you are 



(c) Explain how tiiis or that scientific pr(Alem was worked out; 
give the various stages of its progress; apparatus, experiments, 
methods. 

(d) Exphun the meaning of various common terms used in one of 
the sciences you are studying. 

(e) Tell of the funny things IhaX have happened in the laboratory. 
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6. Malhematicsr 

Use the Speech class for learning how to apeak while demonstrating 
problems in Algebra and Geometry. Be clear as a thinker, ao- 
curate in language, expressive of voice, and alert of body. 

Repeat until you can do the oral mathematjcs recitation accu- 
rately, interestingly, and even pleasingly. Follow the principles laid 
down in Chapters III and IV. 

6. AgricuUuTe, Domestic Science, Mamial Training, Bookkaping, 



jht to make some of the best topics of all for 
talks and speeches; they deal with niatters of every-day interest 
and inevitably provoke much discussion. The following types Ot 
speeches can be worked out from these studies; 

(a) Explanations of processes. 

(b) Reasons for your way of doing things. 

(c) Various ways of getting results. 

(d) How they do these things in other places. 

(e) Arguments as to the defects in such and such a system. 

(f) Appeals to imaginary audiences, who agree with you or 

need to be shown the truth, or disagree with you; im- 
press those who already know, tnstmd those who are in 
doubt, and conciliate those who are opposed to you. 

(g) Get up debates on problems growing from your class work. 
7. Use any of this material for speeches to be ^ven at the "audi- 
torium hour." 



CHAPTER DC 



If I oould have a son or daughter poasetrnd of but one aeoompliah- 
ment in life, it ihoukl be that of good reading. 

John Rubeek. 

Literature is not in the book. She baa to do with the Uving speech 
of men. Her language is that of the lips. Her life is in the song, tlie 
ballad, the story, and the oration, the epic and drama, as th^ sound 
and are heard of men. 

FKBctVAL Cbubb; BngUth Journal. 

OUTLINB 
I. Kinds qf Reading. 

A. Reading to get Meanings for One's Self. 

1. Limitations of written language. 

2. Inner speech in "silent reading." 

3. Reading as the translation of experiences. 

4. Reading as an active process. 

B. Reading to Give Meanings to Others. 

1. Why we read to others. 

2. Reading to others is a fonn of spealung. 
n. Kittda of Meaning in Reading. 

A, Logical Content. 

B. Emotional Content. 
III. Levels of Meaning in Reading. 

A. Word Meanii^. 

B. Ideas and Feelings. 

C. Thoughts and Emotions. 

D. Attitudes and Purposes. 
IV. Reading to Others. 

' A. Getting Meanings from Written Language. 

1. A reading vocabulary. 

2. Knowledge of syntax and punctuation. 
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3. Enowlec^ of riietoric. 

4. Getting the perspective. 

(a) Acquaintance with author. 

(b) Knowledge of circumBtancea of writing. 

(c) Appreciation of getting. 

5. Paraphrasing. 

6. Tone-copying. 

7. Pantomime-copyii^. 

B. Translating Written Language into Good Speech. 

I. KINDS OF READING 
There are two principal kinds of readii^; readii^ for the 
purpose of getting meanings for one's self, and reading for the 
purpose of atirrir^ up meanings in the mind of someone else. 
These two kinds of reading, while they are different, are very 
closely related. They are c<munonly called "«lent reading" 
and "oral readii^". But the only genuine distinction is the 
one indicated in the first saitence above, that m one case the 
reader reads to or for himself and in the other case to or for 
someone else. 

A. Reading to get Meanings for One's Self 
Reading just to get the meaning fr<au printed or written 
pages is by no means all ^lent. There are ceit^n types of 
material from which it is very difBcult to get meanings with* 
out readily them adivdy and aloud to one's self. For example 
it is very doubtful whether one can get the true and complete 
meaning iwm a poem by merely looking at it. 

1. Limitaiions of written language. 
The langut^e of poetry is addressed to the ear and not 
to the eye. The meanii^ of the author comes to the reader 
only when he hears the sounds that make the poem. Hiram 
Ckirson, in his book, "The Voice and Spiritual Education," 
has much excellent comment on this point. He says, "To 
him (Shakespeare) language was for the ear, not for the eye. 
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The written word waa to him what it was to Socrates, 'the 
mere unage or phantom of the living animated word.' " * 
Agam, "Reading must supply all the deficiencies of written 
or printed language. It must give life to the letter. How 
comparatively little is addressed to the ^e in print or manu- 
script, of what has to be addressed to the ear by a reader. 
There are no indications of tone, quality of voice, inflection, 
pitch, time, or any other of the vocal functions demanded for 
a full intellectual and spiritual interpretation. A poem is not 
truly a poem until it is voiced by an accomplished reader who 
has adequately asomilated it — in whom, it has, to some 
ttrtent, beoi bom again, according to his individual spiritual 
constitution and experiences. The potentialities, so to 
speaJc, of the printed poem, must be vocally realized." f 
"In silent reading, an appreciation of matter and form 
must be largely due to an imaginative tranaference to the 
ear of what is taken in by the eye." X 

It may be that one who has been trtuned by much reading 
to others can look through the language of a poem and by 
imagining how it would sound and feel if read aloud, can come 
somewhere near getting the meanii^. This procedure, how- 
ever, is quite out of the question for an untrained reader. 

2. Inner speech in "sitent reading" 
What has been said in the foregoing section on the limita- 
tions of written language together with the discus^on of 
written language as a substitute for spoken language, in the 
chapter on Udng Lai^u^e in Speech, leads to the further 
statement that "alent readii^" la a derived and secondary 
form of reading. The way in which we all learn to read is by 
translatii^ the black marks on white paper, the signs of 
writing, irUo vocal sounds for which th^ stand, the mgas of 
speech. When we have had a good deal of eicperience in this 
♦Page 114. t Page 29. t Page 114. 
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process of trandation, we come to cany it on with less and 
less outwaTd speech acUvity, until finaUy we can sit quiet^, 
merely run our eyes over the pt^e, and get meanings. 

It is to be noted, however, that in so-called "silent read- 
ing" not all speech acti^ty has been eliminated, but merely 
the kind that shows on the outade. Even though you hold 
your face straight when you read, just the same you are 
making all sorts of muscular movemaits behind the mask. 
As a small child the only w^ you could read at all was 
aloud and with your whole throat and face. Later you 
learned how to keep the face from moving, but not the 
throat and tongue. So when you now read you always use 
some of this tongue and throat activity. You have known 
people who moved their lips constantly when they read to 
themselves. They are generally those who have had little 
training in reading and are still doii^ their reading more or 
less in its original form. No matter what their age may be 
they are mere children in reading ability, and they read 
the way all children do in the begioning of the process, 
vidbly and audibly making the signs of epeech for which 
the EOgus of writing stand. 

3. Reading as the translation of experiences 
What goes on when you read to yourself? As you read 
this text right now, what is the process reduced to its lowest 
terms? The authors, when th^ wrote the words and sen^ 
tences that you are now reading, were moved by a deare to 
dir up certain ideas, certain tboi^ts and feelings in you. 
The only thing they could do was to find language sigruda in 
written form which m^ht cause you to think and feel aa 
nearly as possS^ as they wanted you to. It would have 
been much easer to sUr up these meanings by apet^rig ■ 
directly to you, for, as we have already seen, the code of 
speech is much richer and more suggestive than the code 
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of writing. But once it was imposnble to talk with you, the 
authors bad to use written language. 

Aa Kerfoot aaya, "Wtiatever happens when we read 
happens inside ourselves;" and, "If there is one fact that 
we have grown thoroughly to understand and accept, it is 
the fact that we have nothing to read with except our own 
oqMriences; the seeing and bearing, the smelling and tasting 
and touching that we have done; the fearing and hating 
and hoping and loving that has appeared in us; the intel- ' 
lectual and spiritual reactions that have resulted, and the 
assumptions, understandii^^, prejudices, hypocrisies, fervors, 
foolishnesses, finenesses, and f^ths that have thereby been 
precipitated in us like crystals iu a chemist's tube." * 

4. Rmding aa an active proceas 
Now let us suppose that you are genuinely anxious to 
"get" the meanings fttxn this page, and that you are ready 
to make the effort necessary. "We receive in reading, but 
not directly by wiiat the author tells us, but indirectly by 
the new uses that he stimulates us into putting our experience 
to, for reading consists of our making, — with the aid of the 
pattern and the hints supplied by the author, — but out of 
our mental stock which we have produced by living, — aome- 
thu^ that never existed before." t You can never get 
the meanings unless you are willii^ to exert yourself activdy, 
for reading is always an active process. The only thing 
you have before you on this page is a group of signs intended 
to suggest meanii^s, which if they come at all, must come 
out of your own experience. In other words you have in the 
printed page, a call to engage in the activities of thinking 
and feeling. It is within your power to answer the call or to 
disr^ard it, but we are supposing that you are willii^ to do 
your part;. 

•J. B. Kerfoot, "How to Read." ^ tbid. p. 21. 
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That beii^ tbe case, go back to the b^mning of this 
paragraph and read it out toud to yourself. Do you get 
anythii^ this time that you roiaaed before? If you do, how 
do you account for the gain? 

Nothii^ said here is intended to belittle the importance 
of readily silently. All that we have been doii^ is to call 
attention to the fact that reading rests upon some sort of sub- 
etittdion of the speech syrnhols for the written symbols either 
openly and fiiUy, as in leamiTig to read, or covertly and par- 
tially in memory echoes of former experiences. 

B. Reading to Give Meaoiogs to Others 
1. Why do we read to othersT Why should anyone read to 
another? Why not let each individual do his own reEUJii^? 
The answer is that a good reader can save those to whom 
he reads an immense amount of labor and ^ve them a 
great deal of pleasure by substituting the symbols of speech 
for the symbols of writii^ as a means of cauEui^ them to 
respond as the author wants them to respond. Always it 
is to be remembered that whether we have written symbols 
or spoken symbols, we have only suggeationa, clues or signals. 
The process of listening to and watching a good reader has 
much the same advantage over looking at a printed pf^^, 
that a neatly typed manuscript has over an ahnost ille^ble 
hand-written one. This has lot^ been recognized. Pliny 
the Yoiu^er says, "We are much more affected by words 
which we hear, for though what we read in books may be 
more pointed, yet there is something in the voice, the look, 
the carnage, and the gesture of the speaker that makes a 
deeper impres^on on the mind," The speech symbols are 
so much clearer, fuller, richer and more explicit than the 
written symbols that the meanings are much more eadly 
called up. 
The ideal of a good reader should be to do what the wrUer 
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vmdd do if he were a competent speaker and amid meet face to 
face in conversation those who are to read what he writes. Car- 
lyle said, "We are all poets if we read a poem well." Thus 
ODe who reads to others b an interpreter, a representative 
of the author, who says, "I know what the author meant; 
I have interpreted what I find on the page, and now I shall 
try to make his meanings clear and complete in your think- 
ing by the use of speech." Of course, if the reader is to 
take this attitude, he must first know just how to turn the 
black marks of the printed page into the sounds of speech. 
When we read to others, we assume that we can awaken a 
fuller and quicker response to the author's meanings than 
they would ^ve if tbey themselves read the written symbols. 

2. Reading to others is a form of speaking 
How does the problem of the reader differ from that of 
the speaker? While the speaker is creating hia own meanings 
first hand, — offering us his own memories, observations, 
imf^inings, reasonii^, and feeling, — ^the reader is recreating 
the meanings of the writer second hand, re-coding them, and 
offerii^ them to us in a new set of symbols. 

Then too the language of a speaker is of his own choosing. 
He uses his own vocabulary, his own sentence structure, his 
own peculiarly individual expression, idioms, and phrases. 
He has, in most cases, to give a considerable amount of 
conscious attention to the selection of these symbols. On 
the other hand, the language symbols to be uttered by the 
reader, the vocabulary, the sentence structure, and the 
rest are not bis own. They are not in any sense the creation 
of the reader. 

The whole duty of the reader is to determine what the 
writer's purpose is, what meanings the language is intended 
to suggest, and then to utter the language with such vocal 
Tnodulations, tones, inflections and the like, t(%ether with 
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, Bucb visible motions and signs as may be helpful in stirring 
up the intended meanii^s. The use of the speech mechanism 
in reading is not essentially different from its use in speaking. 
Speech is always a means of communication and there can 
be no fundamental difference between the means of com- 
munication when the subject matter or meanii^ is being 
created by the speaker, and when it has been created try 
someone else who has, through written symbols, made it 
known to the speaker. 

We may safely assert that reading to others is simply a 
form of speakii^. A good deal of speakii^, that is not 
thought of as readii^, is really readii^. When you memorize 
beforehand the langu^e which you are going to use in 
speakii^ and then utter it, you are in reality reading from 
memory. If you mean what you have meant previously and 
then utter la-ngnagp that you have written down and mem- 
orized previously, you are reading. This fact is recognized 
in the common term used to demgnate a memorized recita- 
tion of literary material as a "readii^." 

In fact, the memorized recitii^ of a manuscript written 
out beforehand is also a readii^, though often enoi^ called 
"a speech." Such a recitation, be it observed, may be 
either effective or ineffective. Some men can recite so natu- 
rally and conversationally what they have previously mem- 
orized that no one would ever know it was not an extempora- 
neous speech. When Wendell Phillips had deUvered one of 
his greatest speeches, a friend inquired about the method of 
preparation for such a speech, whereupon the orator con- 
fessed that it was not extemporaneous at all, but that the 
manuscript had been sent to the newspapers for publication 
before he made the speech. He had merely read it from 
memory. 

Observe speakers who read their speeches from manuscript, 
and then try to decide why aatae succeed and others fail. 
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You will 6nd that the ones who succeed consult the written 
language merely for the sake of recalling the meanings, the 
sequence of ideas, and the wordii^ which they have de- 
tennined m advance, and then use that wording. G^ierally 
those who fail are so busy trying to get fnnn the page the 
meanings which they th^nselves had in mind when they 
prepared the manuscript, that they merely call off the words 
and do not speak at ail. Certainly they do not com- 



Reading to others is a form of speaking in which the meaniiig 
and the language have been determined in advance. It is clear 
that two readers may conceive a piece of Uterature in the 
same way; they may pronounce the words similarly, and 
yet may arouse very different reactions in the minds of those 
to whom they read. Why? Because their speaking may 
be very different. 

In prepaiing to read, any two readers would necessarily 
get different meanings from a selection, for th^ would in- 
terpret the lai^^uf^e of the author differently. As Kerfoot 
says, "The terms of one's own equipment are the only 
terms in which a stoiy can reach ua." But even if th^r 
agreed upon the meanings, still they might differ greatly in 
their ability to translate the printed page into speech. 

II. KINDS OF MEANING IN READING 
Meanings are of two general kinds, logical content, and 
anotional cottieni. 

A. Lo^cal Content 
To illustrate what we mean by logiad content: imi^ne 
listening to the secretary of an oi^anization reading the 
minutes of a meeting, or to the clerk m a l^slative body 
reading a bill to the house, or one person reading a manu- 
script for another. The sole ajm of the readers in these 
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cases is to make sure the audience catdies the individual vxfrda 
and gets a bare comprekeiiaion of the subjects, predicates, 
modifiers, and connectivee. A secretary who would try 
to stir his audience to tears or laughter would not be called 
a good secretary. His business in reading is to cany merely 
plain meanings, what we call here logical content. 

B. Emotional Content 

There is almost always more than logical content in any 
languf^^e. Suppose you are trying to get the meaning from 
this sentence: "My friends: no one not in my situation can 
appreciate my feelii^ of sadness at this parting." Or take 
this: "But as for me, give me liberty or give me deathl" 
In attempting to get the meanii^ from such statements, 
you will need to study the feeling of the one who spoke them. 
You will want to appreciate the ^ate of mind and heart out 
of which they are uttered. This state of mind, this per- 
sonal attitude, is difficult to put into cold handwriting or 
print; but anyone who would get the true and complete 
meaning must consider it, for it is quite as important as 
logical content, sometimes much more so. This type of 
meaning is called emotional content. 

Logical content furnishes a study in objective relation- 
ships, the relative importance of parts of speech, the diction- 
ary meanii^ of words, the structure of the sentence and 
the rhetoric of the composition. 

ETHOlional content furnishes a study in that inner sub- 
jective meanii^ which always lies behind our words. This 
meaning the printed pagB shows very poorly and inade- 
quately. It has to be obtained from the page lai^ly by 
inference. Words that have only one logical dictionary 
meanir^ may mean a dozen different thii^s when uttered. 
A very large portion of the reader's task is to decide which 
meanit^ the writer intended, a question to be answered 
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large^ on the basis of the pereonal attitude and purpose 
which the writer intended his words to serve. 

This discussion of logical content and emotional content is 
another way, and perhaps a more accurate way, of calling 
attention to the old truth that meaning in a written com- 
portion is a composite of thinking and feeling. The all im- 
portant confflderation is the fundamental purpose of the 
writer. Unless we can discover the writer's feelii^, his 
purposes and attitudes, we can never really read what he has 
written. It is of prime importance in leamii^ to get mean- 
ings from a written pt^e to acquire the ability to analyze 
the meaning, pick out the ideas, and discover the attitudes or 
purposes behind them. 

in. LEVELS OF MEANING 

It is posfflble to read a page in diiferent ways and get very 

different amounts of meanii^ from the process. There are 

four "levels" of meanii^ which may be indicated about 

as follows: 

A. Recognition of individual words; 

B. Combination of these wards into phrases revealing ideas 

and fedings, disconnectedly and in series; 

C. Combination of ideas and feelings into thoughts and 

emotions; 

D. Combinations of these thoughts and emotioTis into atti- 

tudes and purposes* 

The extent of our analysis — ^the depth to which we have 
carried our study of material — determines the level of 
meaning. There is no meaning m the printed page except 
that which, by means of su^estions and guides from the 
writer, we as readers put into it. We decide what and how 
much meaning there is to be. 

• Adapted from J. S. Gaytord. 
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IV. READING TO OTHERS 
A. Getting Meanings from Written I<anguage 

The first important step in leaniing to read to others is 
leamii^ to read to one's self. If the material to be read has 
been prepared thoroughly by the reader, then he can focus 
his attention upon speaking. If he is to read to himself 
satisfactorily, he must have a command of the reading tools. 

/I. A reading vocabulary 
Words taken individually are v^ue and uncert^n. If 
we are to understand lajiguage in print, we must know the 
variety of different meajiings of individual words. It will 
help us in this to develop ike dictionary habit. 

2. A knowledge of syntax and punctuation 
Before we can get meaning from a page, we must know not 
only the meanmgs of separate words, but we must also know 
how to interpret sentence structure and punctuation. The 
order of words in a sentence and the punctuation are in 
themselves signs of meaning sometimes far more important 
than the words themselves. 

The school boy who wrote on the board the words, "The 
teacher says the principal is a fool," made it, by puttmg a 
comma after the word "teacher" and after the word "prin- 
cipal," mean something quite different from what it meant 
without the conmias. 

3. A knowledge of the principUa of rhetoric and compositiim 
In order to get meanii^s from what we read, we must 
understand not only the elementary laws of grammar and 
punctuation, but we must also know the principles of 
unity, coherence, and empkaxia. We must know how to 
analyze paragraph structure, and how to get all the larger 
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units of compoation into their proper relationa one to 
another. 

In acquiiing the mastery of the technique of writii^, 
nothing can be more profitable than letter writing and theme 
work. By understanding how meanings are put irUo written 
symbols we can learn how to get meanings out. 

EZERCISB 

Teet your reading vocabulary on the following selections. Iden- 
tifti toonia and phraaea which eniggest vague, hazy meanings or no 
meanings at all. Look thent up and then re-read the Belections. 
Report to the claaa on your experiences in getting the meaninga. 

A. Haulxt's Advicb to the Piatxbb 
"Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
jnng^y OD the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
do, I had as hef the town crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the 
air too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently; for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
nesa. 0, it oSends me to the soul to hear a robustious peri^g-pated 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to veiy rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings iriio, for the most part, are capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb-show and noise; I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o'er~doing Tenn^ant; it out-herods Herod; pray you, 
avoid it. 

"Be not too tame, neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor; suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this 
special observance, that you o'erstop not the modesty of nature: 
for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror 
up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. Now 
this overdone or come tardy oCT, though it make the unskillful lau^ 
cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censure of which one 
must in your allowance o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, 
there be players that I have seen play, and heard others praise, 
and that highly, — not to speak it profanely, that neither bavii^ 
the accent of Ctuistians nor the giut of Christian, pagan, nor man. 
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have so Btmtted and bellowed, that I have thought aome of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they Imitated 
humanity bo abominably." 

SHAKXePEARB. 
(B) SONQ OF THE BrOOS 

"I come from haunta of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And eparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down the valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or Blip between the ridges. 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps luid trebles, 
I bubble into eddyii^ bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set, 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever." 

Tbnnyson'. 

(C) The National Flao 

"A thoughtful mind, when it Bees a nation's flag, seea not the 
flag, but the nation itself. When the French tricolor rolls out to the 
wind, we see France. When the new-found Italian flag la unfuried, 
we Bee Italy. When the united crosses of St. Andrew and St. George, 
on a fiery ground, set forth the banner of old England, we see not 
the cloth merely; there rises up before the mind the idea of that 
great monarchy. 

"This nation has a banner, too; and wherever this flag comes and 
men behold it, they see in its sacred embhuoniy no ramping lion 
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and no fierce eagle, no embattled caetles or inaignift of imperial 
authority; they see the symbola of light. It is the banner of dawn. 
It means liberty; and the galley slave, the poor, oppressed conscript, 
the trodden-down creature of foreign despotism sees in the AmericaD 
flag the very promise of God." 

Henrt Ward Bbechkh. 

(D) Lord CHAraxy'B Eloquence 
"But that which gave most effect to his declaration was the air 
of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which belonged 
to all that he said. His style vras not always in the purest taste. 
Several contemporary judges pronounced it too fiorid. Walpole, 
in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which he pronounces on one 
of Pitt's greatest orations, owns that some of the metaphors were 
too forced. Some of Pitt's quotations and classical stories were too 
trite for a clever school-boy. But these were niceties iot which the 
audience cared little. The eothusiasm of the orator infected all 
who heard him; his ardor and his noble bearing put fire into the 
most frigid conceit, and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion." 
T. B. Macadlat. 

(E) The Youno Lawyer 
"It would be superfluous for me to say that this is the happiest 
moment of my life, because it is — not. After'-dinner speaking is 
an efTort to appear at ease and happy, though fearful and tumultu- 
ous. It is, indeed, an unusual accomplishment. It is the ptitii-d»- 
foie-gras of oratory, — a conditional rather than a normal mode of 
expression. The archetype of the art is the impromptu speech. It 
is often an unplumed squab for flight, and 'heavy with the stuff 
that dreams are made of — the art that's long when time is fleeting. 
It attains its perfection ex poetfacto, or retroactively; that is, after 
the banquet hall's deserted, and the speaker is homeward bound 
alone. How pregnant then and cheerful are the words of philosophy : 
Sweet are the uses of — retrospection." 

F. Charles Hume. 

(F) The Present Crisis 
"New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
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Who would keep abreast of Truth; 
Lol before us gleam her camp-fiieel 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future's portal 
With the past's blood-rusted key." 

Jausb Russell Lowell. 

(G) 
"They never fail vha die in a great cause; the block may soak their 

gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the Bun; their Umba 
Be strung to city-gates and castle walls; 
But Btill their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a gloom. 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thou{^ts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom," 

Byros. 

(H) 

"One of the illusions is, that the present hour is not the critical, 

decisive hour. Write it on your heart that eveiy day is the best 

day in the year. No man has learned anything ri^tly, until be 

knows that every day is Doomsday," 

Ehbbson. 

(I) 
" He was in logic a great oritic. 
Profoundly skilled in analytic; 
He could distii^uish, and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute; 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no horse; 
He'd nm in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiooination." 

SaHUXL BUTLEB. 
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(J) ROOSBVSIT 

"A heart so clean, a soul ao bright 

Not every Age has found; 
A man he was compact of light, 

With little of the ground. 
He had a passion for the juel, 
A hatred for ignoble lust; 
He showed a most imphcit trust 

In those whose views were sound. 

He ever strove to lift mankind 

Above the low and base. 
To make men see, if they were blind, 

The vision of the Race. 
Impatient, with a mi^ty wrath. 
Was he with those who crossed his path; 
The brds of Gasa and of Gatb— 

He smote them face to face. 

When War put on his gleaming casque, 

He donnEd a uniform, 
And where there was a manly task 

Was midmost in the storm; 
Yea, he who loved his home, from choice, 
In greatest danger did rejoice; 
And laughed to hear the cannon's voice — 

Yet kept his pity warm. 

His breadth of mind embraced the Arts, 
Science was in his ken; 

A man he was o( many parts, 

Like some of Plutarch's men. 
The plains, the Amazonian shores 
And regions where old Nilus pours 
His floods, strange myths and ancient lores, 

Inspired his facile pen. 

Orator, diplomat. Success 

Named him her very own; 
His faults were tilled with kindliness — 

Like thistles brightly blown. 
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Forsooth, he was a man eio great 
That when we seek to find his mate, 
We name him Brother to the Btate— 
Beloved, unique, alone." 

Lauba Biacebubn. 

(K) ABMiancs Dat; Lbbt Wk Fobobt 
"If we wish to measure ttie achievement of the soldiera, we must 
estimate in Us true proportions the power which they overthrew. 
It was perhaps necessary, in time of war, to create in the minds of 
the Allied peoples and of their friends not yet participating in the 
war, the impression that the enemy, from the outset, was over- 
matched. The German soldier, we were propagandized into be- 
lieving, was overtrained, underindividu^ized, fit only for the mass 
action which is fatal under modem conditions of warfare. He was 
commanded by gray-bearded generals, stiffmindedly bent on fight- 
ing the war in the manner of 1S70. Magnificently equipped at the 
outset, the German army might inflict terrible initial losses upon 
the nei^boring peoples who had counted too confidently on an 
unbroken peace. But in ttie end the dash and gallantry of the 
French, the fatalistio valor of the Rusaians, the doggedness of the 
English, the buoyancy of the Italians woi^ shatter and destroy 
the German military power. We were all led to believe something 
of the kind in the early years of the war. But now every one knows 
that this was all romance and propt^^da. The German military 
machine was tremendously efficient and formidable. The utmost 
of which the European allies were capable was to hold the balance 
even, denying victory to the Germans, but not winning it for them- 
selves. The breakdown of Germany, so often confidently predicted, 
had to await the entiy into the war of the United States and the 
development of American military power. If the United States had 
remained aloof the war would have ended in a draw, and a draw 
not altogether favorable to the Allies. This is not to countenance 
the stupid chauvinism of the boast that 'we won the war.' The 
scales were tott«ring in the balance; America leapt into one of them 
and weighed it to the ground. Tliat was her service and her re- 
sponsibihty." 

Editorial in The New BepiMe. 
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4. Getting the Perspective 

The more we know about a ^ven compodtioo, the better 
we can read it. By "getting the perspective" is meant 
taking a general view of the composititm, getting it located 
m our experience. 

a. AcquaitUance with the Author. Any man is better 
prepared to read a poem or stoiy if he has acquired some 
acquaintance with the author. Reading then becomes a 
personal matter, and at once the meanings come to us more 
easily and more richly. One who has been in Cambridge 
and visited the homes of Lowell and Longfellow, or one who 
has met John Masefield or Alfred Noyes, has improved bis 
ability to read what they have written. How much more 
meaning one gets from a book like Hamlin Garland's "A 
Son of the Middle Border," after having seen and heard the 
author tell of those boyhood experiences of which the book 
is such a delightful record. 

True it is that most of us can never meet the great masters 
of hterature in the flesh, but we can all become informed 
as to the facts of their lives. All the feeling of familiarity with 
an author, all the inmght into his manner of living and ways 
of thinking that we can acquire, are great aids to us in 
getting the meanii^ from what he has written. It is not 
true that without this knowledge we can get no meanings 
from print; but it is certain that in almost every instance 
this sort of information is a genuine help. The fact that 
we can read Shakespeare's playa and get wonderful mean- 
ings even though we know little of the great poet's Kfe 
is no indication that we would not get more if we knew 
him better. Can you unagine what the Gettysbui^ ad- 
dress would mean separated from a knowledge of who 
and what Abraham Liucoln was, and of the circumstances 
under which the speech was delivered? What a man 
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writes is almost always closely and directly related to 
what be is. 

b. Knowledge of the Circumstances of Writing. It is help- 
ful, in addition to developing a familiarity with the geuetal 
facts of an author's life, to know the special conditiona 
under which the particular composition was written. Do 
you not find this true? When we appreciate the circum- 
stances under which Ii^ersoll spoke the words of eulogy at 
his own brother's funeral, we get much more meaning from 
reading the words than we could otherwise. 

c. AppreciiUi(m of the SeUiiig. It is a pretty dull boy 
who will not discover more meaning in Browning's poem, 
"How We Brought the Good News From Ghent to Aix," if 
be will look up the two towns on the map, if he will ascert^ 
the number of miles the gallant horse traveled, if he will 
learn of the history of the country and people. What Amer^ 
iean lad could fail to improve bis reading of Sheridan's Ride 
t^ looking up the facts ccmceming it, the issues involved, the 
forces engaged in the battle, etc. Read the language spoken 
by Lincoln and Douglas in tbdr great debates; read Winston 
Churchill's "The Crisis;" and then re-read the debate at 
Freeport. You will find it crowded with new meanings. 

Without acquiring this perspedive throi^b learning as 
much as possible concerning the writer, the circumstances 
of writing, and the setting of the material, it is impossble to 
get the maximum of meaning. 

"Crossing the Bar" was written by Tennyson when he was 
an old man. The "Epilogue" was Browning's last poem, 
written in the closing weeks of bis life, and published for the 
first time on the veiy day of his death. Each poem is the 
farewell song of a great soul about to leave those who had 
loved him. A knowledge of these facts should help you to get 
more meaning from the verses than you would otherwise. 
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EfILOQUI to "AaOLASDO" 



At the midnight in the ailence of the sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — by deatii, fools think, imprisoued — 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved bo, 
—Pity me? 

Oh to love so, be 90 loved, yet so mistakeni 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the ma^cish, the unmanly? 
like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
— Being — who? 

One who never turned his back but marehed breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho' right were worsted, wrong would triuntfA, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's work-time 

Greet the unseen with a cheerl 
Bid hifn forward, breast and back as either should be, 
"Strive and thrive!" cry "Speed, — fight on, tare ever 
There as here 1" 

Robert Browninq. 

Crosbino the Bah 
Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for mel 
And may there be no moaning of the bar. 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

When I embark; 
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For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pibt face to face 

When I have croeaed the bar. 



Write out a statement developing the perspediw which would be 
helpful in getting the meaning of the following selections. Use all 
available sources of information. 

A. At His Broiler's Gilltb 

My Friends: I am going to do that which the dead oft promised 
he would do for me. 

The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend, died where 
manhood's morning almost touches noon and while tiie shadows 
still were falling toward the west. 

He had not passed on life's h^hway the atone that marks the 
highest point, but, being weary for a moment, lay down by the 
wayside, and usir^ hia burden for a pillow, fell into that dreamless 
sleep that kissea down hia eyelids still. While yet in love with life 
and raptured with the world, he passed to silence and pathetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest hour 
of all the voyage, while eager winds are kissing every sail, to dash 
against the unseen rock, and in an instant hear the billows roar 
above a sunken ship. For, whether in midsea or 'mong the breakers 
of the farther shore, a wreck at last must mark the end of each and 
all. And every life, no matter if its every hour is rich with love and 
every moment jewelled with a joy, will at it& close become a tragedy 
as sad and deep and dark as can be woven of the warp and woof of 
mystery and death. 

This brave and tender man in every storm of life was oak and 
rock, but in the sunshine he was vine and flower. He was the 
frieud of aU heroic souls. He climbed the he^hts and left all super- 
stitions far below, while on his forehead fell the golden dawning of 
the grander day. 

He loved the beautiful, and was with color, form, and music 
touched to tears. He sided with the weak, and with a willing hand 
gave alms; with loyal heart and with purest hands he faithfuUy dis- 
chai^ed all public trusts. 

He was a worshipper of liberty, a friend of the oppressed. A 
thousands times I have heard him quote these words: "For justice 
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all place a temple, and all Beasona Hummer." He believed that 
happineaa was the only good, reason the only torch, juetice the only 
worship, humanity the only religioa, and love the only priest. He 
added to the sum of human joy; and were every one to whom he 
did some loving service to bring a blossom to his grave, he would 
Bleep tonight beneath a wilderness of flowers. 

life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We cry 
aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. From 
the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no word; but 
ID the night of death hope sees a star, and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing. 

He who sleeps here, when dyiug, mistaking the approach of death 
for the return of health, whispered with his latest breath, "I am 
better now." Let us believe, in spite of doubts and di^mas, and 
tears and fears, that these dear words are true of all the oountlees 
dead. 

And now to you who have been chosen, from among the many 
men he loved, to do the last sad ofSce for the dead, we give hu 
eacred dust. Speech cannot contain our love. There was, there 
», no greater, stronger, manlier man. 

R. G. Inoebboll. 
B. The New South 

"Doctor Talmadge has drawn for you, with a master's hand, the 
I»cture of your retumii:^ armies. He has told you bow, in the 
pomp and circumstance of war, they came back to you, marching 
with proud and victorious tread, reading their glory in a nation's 
eyes I Will you bear with me while I tell you of another army that 
sought its home at the close of the late war — an army that marched 
home in defeat and not in victory — in pathos and not in splendor, 
but in gloiy that equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever 
welcomed heroes home? Let me picture to you the footsore Con- 
federate soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole 
which was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 
faith, he turned his face southward from Appomattox in April, 
1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, en- 
feebled by want and wounds; having fought to exhaustion, he sur- 
renders his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and, 
lifting his tear-stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves 
that dot the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and 
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begins the alow and painful journey. What does he find — let me 
ask you, ^o went to your homes e^jer to find in the welcome you 
had justly earned, full payment for four year's sacrifice — ^what does 
he find when, having foUowed the battle-stained cross against over- 
whelming odds, dreading death not half so much as surrender, he 
reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? 

"He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves free, 
his stock killed, his bams empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless; his social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept away; 
his people without law or l^al status, his comrades slain, and the 
burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Criished by defeat, his 
very traditions are gone; without money, credit, employment, 
material or training; and, besides all this, confronted with the 
gravest problem that ever met human intelligence, — the establish- 
ing of a status for the vast body of bis liberated slaves. 

"What does he do — this hero in gray with a heart of gold? Does 
he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not for a day. Surely, God 
who had stripped him of his prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. 
As ruin was never before so ovenrfielming, never was restoration 
swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrow; 
horses that had chaiged Federal guna marched before the plow, 
and fields that ran red with human blood in April were green with 
the harvest in June; women reared in luxury cut up their dresses 
and made breeches for their husbands, and, with a patience and 
heroism that fit women always as a garment, gave their hands to 
work. There was little bitterness in all th^. Cheerfulness and 
frankness prevailed. 'Bill Arp' struck the keynote ^en he siud: 
'Well, I killed as many of them as they did of me, and now I am 
going to work.' Or the soldier returning home after defeat and 
roastii^ some com on the roadside, who made the remark to his 
comrades: 'You may leave the South if you want to, but I am going 
to Sandersville, kiss my wife and raise a crop, and if the Yankees 
fool with me any more I will whip 'em again.' I want to say to 
General Sherman — who is considered an able man in our parts, 
though some people think he is a kind of careless man about fire, — 
that from the ashes he left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and 
beautiful city; that somehow or other we have caught the sunshine 
in the bricks and mortar of our homes, and have builded therein not 
one ignoble prejudice or memory. 

"The New South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breath of a new life. The li^t of a grander day ia 
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foiling fair on ber face. She is thrilling with the ccmfidouBnesB of 
growing power and prosperity. As she stands upright, full-stature^ 
and equal among the people of the earth, breathing the keen air 
and looking out upon the expanding horizon, she understands that 
ber emancipation came because in the inscrutable wisdom of God 
her honest purpose was crossed and her brave armies were beaten. 
"This is said in no spirit of time-serving or apolr^. The South 
has nothing for which to apologize. She believes that the late 
struggle between the States was war and not rebellion, revolution 
and not conspiracy, and that her convictions were as honest as 
youiB. I should be unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South and to 
n^ own convictions if I did not make this plain in this presence. The 
South has nothing to take back. In my native town of Athens is a 
monument that crowns its central hills— a plain white shaft. Deep 
cut into its shining side is a name dear to me above the names of 
men, that of a brave and simple man who died in a brave and simple 
faith. Not for all the Rlories of New England — from Plymouth 
Rock all the way—would I exchange the heritage he left me in his 
soldier's death. To the foot of that shaft I shall send my children's 
children to reverence him who ennobled their name with his heroic 
blood. But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that memory, which 
I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that the calise in which 
he suffered and for which he gave his life was adjudged by higher 
aikd fuller wisdom than his or mine, and I am glad the omniscient 
God held the balance of battle in His Almighty hand, and that 
human slavery was swept forever from American soil — the American 
Union saved from the wreck of war." 

Henrt W. Grady. 



C. Farewell to SpRixoriELD 
"My FHiBNns: No one not in my situation can appreciate my 
feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness 
of these people, I owe everythii^. Here I liave lived a quarter of a 
century, and have passed from a young to an old man. Here my 
children have been bom, and one is buried. I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, 
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let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To his core oom- 
mending you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, 1 
bid you an i^ectiouate faiwell." 

Abrahau Lincoln. 

D. Mebct 

"The quality of mercy is not strain'd; 
It droppeth ae the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: It is twice bless'd; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
'Tis mightiest m the m^tieat: it becomes 
The throndd monarch better than hia crown; 
Hia scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth ait the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 
It ia enthrone in the hearts of kings. 
It ia an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 



&. Paraphrasing 
Faraphra^ng means giving the meaning of the passage 
in other language. Paraphrasing is based upcm the idea 
that expresang the meaning in another form will make for a 
surer and clearer comprehenMon of it. A restatement pre- 
supposes an active assimilation of logical content on the 
part of the reader. Paraphramng is especially helpful to 
those whose minds are slow to develop the fullness of mean- 
ing called for by the words over which the eye passes in 
reading. As a matter of fact the minds of most of us are slow 
enot^ in developing the meanings which the printed pf^e 
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ig intended to sUmulate. Putting the ideas, pictures, and 
thoughta into our own languid brii^s them more vit^^ 
into contact witli our own experiences and thus enables us 
to respond somewliat aa the author meant us to respond. 

By saying the meaning in different words ve put ourselves 
to the test of deciding, first, whether we have caught tmy 
meaning, and second whether we have developed enough 
meaning. Paraphra^ng is essentially a matter of definition 
by synonyma. 

EZSRCISB 

Write a paraphrase of the following selections with the purpose 
of extracting as much meaning as possible: 

A. The KNAPP-WmrE Mubdeb Cask 
"Gentlemen, it is a most extraordinary case. In some respects 
it has hardly a precedent anywhere; certainly none in our New 
England history. This bloody drama exhibited no suddenly ex- 
cited, ui^vemable rage. The actore in it were not surprised by 
any lion-like temptation sprin^ng upon their virtue, and ov^V 
coming it, before reeistance could b^m- Nor did they do the 
deed to glut savage vengeance, or satiate long-settled and deadly 
hate. It waa a cool, calculating, money-making murder. It was idl 
'hire and salary, not revenge.' It was the we^hing of money 
against life; the countii^; out of so many pieces of silver agtunst so 
many ounces of blood. 

"An aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his own house, 
and in his own bed, is made the victim of a butcherly murder for 
mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for painters and poets. 
WhoHoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of murder, if he will 
show it aa it has been exhibited where such example was last to 
have been looked for, — in the very bosom of our New England 
society, — let him not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow 
knitted by revenge, the face black with settled hate, and the blood- 
shot eye emitting livid fires of malice. Let him draw, rather, a 
decorous, smooth-fsced, bloodless demon; a picture in repose, 
rather thau in action; not so much an example of human nature 
in its depravity, and in its paroxysms of crime, as an infernal being, 
a fiend, in the ordinary display and development of his character. 
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"The deed was executed with a degree of eelf-posseeaion and 
steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was planned. The 
circumstances now cfearly in evidence spread out the irtiole scene 
before ub. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and on 
all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, 
the first sound slumbers of the night held him in their soft but 
strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the window al< 
ready prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless 
foot he paces the lonely hall, half hghted by the moon. He winds 
up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. Of 
this he moves the lock, by soft and continued pressure, till it turns 
on ite hinges without noise, and he enters, and beholds his victim 
before him. The room is uncommonly open to the admission of 
light. The face of the innocent sleeper is turned from the murderer, 
and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray locks of his aged 
temple, show iiim where to strike. The fatal blow is given, and the 
victim passes, without a stru^e or a motion, from the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death! It is the assassin's purpose to make 
sure work; and he plies the da^er, though it is obvious that life 
has been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises 
the aged arm, that he may not fail in his aim at the heart, and re- 
places it again over the wounds of the poniard I To finish the 
picture, he explores the wrist for the pulsel He feels for it, and 
ascertains that it beats no longer! It is accomplished. The deed 
is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the window, passes out 
through it as he came in, and escapes. He has done the murder. 
No eye has seen him; no ear has heard him. The secret is his own, 
anditissafel Ah, gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistakel Such 
a secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has 
neither nook nor comer where the guilty can bestow it and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of the eye which pierces through all disguises, 
and beholds everything as in the splendor of noon, such secrets of 
guilt are never safe from detection, even by men. True it is, gen- 
erally speaking, that 'murder will out.' True it is that Providence 
hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, that those who break 
the great law of Heaven by shedding man's blood seldom succeed 
in avoiding discovery. Especially in a case exciting so much at- 
tention as this, discovery must come, and wilt come, sooner or 
later. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, every 
thing, every circumstance connected with the time and place; a 
thou^nd ears catch every irtusper; a thousand excited n^nds ia- 
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tenaely dwell on the soene, shedding all their li^t, and nady to 
kindle the slighteet circumBtanoe into a blaie of discovery. Mean- 
time the guilty eoul cannot keep its own eeoret. It is false to itself, 
or, rather, it feels an irresistible impulse of oonecienoe to be true 
to itself. It labors under its guilty possession, and knows not Trbat 
to do with it. The human heart was not made for tlie residence of 
such an inhabitant. It finda itself preyed on by a torment which 
it darea not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is devouiing 
it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either from heaven or 
earth. The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes to 
possess him, and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him, and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels it beatii^ at hia 
heart, rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He thinks 
the irtiole world sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, and ahnost 
hears its workings in the very silence of his thoi^ts. It has be- 
come his master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his 
courage, it conquers his prudence. When suspicions from without 
b^in to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance to entangle 
him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to burst 
forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed; there is no refuge 
tifna confession but suicide, and suicide is confession." 

Daniel Wxbsibb. 

B. Men abe Four. (An Arabian Proverb.) 
He who knows, and knows tliat he knows, — 

He is wise — follow him. 
He who knows, and knows not he knows, — 

He is asleep, — awake him. 
He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, — 

He is a fool— shun him. 
He who knows not, and knows he knows not, — 

He is a child — ^teach him. 



Esau Wood sawed wood. Esau Wood would saw wood. All the 
wood Esau Wood saw Esau Wood would saw. In other words, all 
the wood Esau saw to saw Esau sought to saw. Oh, the wood Wood 
would sawl And Oht the wood-saw with which Wood would saw 
wood. But one day Wood's wood-saw would saw no wood, and 
thus the wood Wood sawed was not the wood Wood would saw if 
Wood's wood-saw would saw wood. Now, Wood would saw wood 
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with a wood-saw that would saw wood, so Esau sought a saw tiiat 
would saw wood. One day Eaau saw a saw saw wood as no other 
wood-saw Wood saw would saw wood. In fact, of all the wood-eaws 
Wood ever saw saw wood Wood never saw a wood-sawthat would 
saw wood as the wood-saw Wood saw saw wood would saw wood, 
and I never saw a wood-saw that would saw as the wood-saw Wood 
saw would saw until I saw Esau Wood saw wood with the wood- 
saw Wood saw saw wood. Now Wood saws wood with the wood- 
saw Wood saw saw wood. 

D. Selection fboh the Ofeninq Speech of 1S16 Republican 
Camfaion 

"The building of the nation still goes on. Our greatest task is 
yet before us. That task is the fusing of different racial elements 
into a compact, faannoiiious and distinotive people with a single 
patriotic devotion, the devotion to America; a single will, the will 
to make America strong, prosperous, and beneficent; a single hope, 
the hope that America shall achieve her rightful place as a leader 
of the prepress of the world. 

"Just as the union of the states gave the form of a nation, so the 
union of the races must give the substance of nationhood. To this 
end our common watchword for a long time to come must be, not 
America first, but AMERICA ONLY. 

"In foreign relations that watchword must mean that without 
bluster or truckling, Americans, calm, steady, and unafraid, stand 
ready as a single people to maintain American rights, peaceably if 
we may, forcibly it we must. 

"Among ourselves America Only means, not that we shall stifle 
that natural affection for other lands from which our ancestors 
came, but that we shall realize that America and America Only ia 
our hearthstone and roof tree; that here and here only are our in- 
terests, here and here only is our duty, here and here only our 
hearts abide. 

"America Only means that whatever the land of our or^n, or 
the time of our coming to these shores, we shall so think and act and 
hve that our children and children's children shall call America the 
land of their fathers. 

" Fate is either weaving out of our diverse citizenship a great new 
people in America or else we are doomed to racial dimensions that 
will disint^rate us in the end. God grant the first and God avert 
the last. And if, in our land, a distinotive race ia being formed te 
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be known to tbe world and to history aa "The Amerioans,' tabe only 
loom on which that fabric can be woven is tolerance. 

"True AmericaniBm means in equal measure freedom of opinion, 
respect for the opinion of others, and submission in conduct to the 
opinion of the majority while it lasts. 

"True Americanism requires that each man, while firmly holding 
to his own views, shall concede that others are equally sincere in 
their views. 

"True Americanism is as broad and kind aa it is firm and brave. 
There is no bigotry in its creed. It is a civic rehgion of patriotic 
brotherhood, too noble and generous to exclude any group of loyal 
Americans from its communion. True Americanism is the expres- 
doQ of that brightest word in the vocabulary of human freedmrt — 
liberalism. 

"When true Americanism shall have finished its creative work 
and a new and homogenous people shall appear among mankind, 
it will form a nation related to every other nation of the Occident. 
Thus it and it alone will be fitted to lead all the peoples of our blood 
to that union which must come if Western civiluatioQ is to advance 
or even to survive. 

"True Americaniam trusts the common people. It believes that 
their heart is sound, their conscience clean, their instinct true; and 
that the only passion of their lives is love of America and devotion 
to the flag. They have proved these truths by patient toil in peace, 
and whole-hearted sacrifice in war. Abhorring conflict, the common 
people of America never yet have flinched from battie in the cause 
of hberty or in the defense of American rights. 

"True Americanism knows that at the fireside of the plain people 
dwell the strength and hope of the Repubhc and the promise of the 
grander America that sh^ be. On that rock we build our house, 
and though the floods come and the winds blow and beat upon that 
house it shall not fall, for it is founded, not on the shifting sands of 
class, but upon the everlasting rock of all the people's loyalty and 
affection for America and for America only." 

Albert J. Bevsiudge. 

E. Seuiction from the Keynote Speech op 1920 Deuocratic 

Convention 

"The president made every sacrifice for the cause of peace, Tho 

long continued strain, while compoEing differences abroad; the 

expenditure of nervous vitahty and intellectual force in buildup a 
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new Dider of human relationships upon the ruins of the old, laid 
heavy toll on his reserve powers. Then came the return in tri- 
umph, oaly to find here & wide-spread propaganda of opposition, 
making it imperative that he take up in his own country a struggle 
for that which had been won at such incalculable cost. Following 
the superhuman labors of seven years of unexampled service, this 
meant the wreck of his health, sickness for months upon a bed of 
pain, and worse than tiie physical sickness, the sickness of heart 
which comes from the knowledge that political adversaries, lost 
to the larger sense of things, are sav^^ly destroying not merely 
the work of men's hands, but the world's hope of settled peace. 
This was the affliction — this the cnici&don. 

"As he lay stricken in the White House, the relentless hand of 
malice beat upon the door of the sick chamber. The enemies of the 
president on the floor of the senate repeated every slander that envy 
could invent, and th^ could scarcely control the open manifesta- 
tion of their glee when the great man was stricken at last. The 
congress was in session for months while the president lay in the 
White House, struggling with a terrifying illness and at times 
close to the point of death. He had been physicially wounded just 
as surely as were Garfield and McKinley and Lincoln, for it is but 
a difference of d^ree between fanatics and partizans. The congress, 
during all this period, when the whole heart of America ought to 
have been flowing out in love and sympathy, did not find time, amid 
their bickerings, to pass one resolution of generous import or extend 
one kindly inquiry as to the fate of the president of their own 
country. 

"And what was his offense? Merely this — that he strove to 
redeem the word that America had given to the world; that he 
sou^t to save a future generation from the agony through which 
this generation had passed ; that he had taken seriously the promises 
that all nations had made that they would unite at the end of the 
war in a compact to preserve the peace of the world; and that he 
relied upon the good faith of his own people. If there was ai^ 
mistake, it was that he made a too generous estimate of mankind, 
that he believed that the idealism which had made the war a great 
spiritual victory, could be relied upon to secure the legitimate fruit 
trf the war — the reign of universal peace. 

"In one sense, it is quite immat^ial what people say about the 
president. Nothing we can say can add to or detract from the fame 
that will flow down the unending channels of history. Generations 
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yet unborn will look bade to this en and pay their tribute of honor 
to the man who led a people through troublous ways out of tbe 
valleys oF selfiahness up to the moimtain tope of achievement and 
honor, and there showed them the promised land of freedom and 
safety and fraternity. Whether history records that they entered 
in or turned their backs upon the vision, it is all one with him — be is 
immortal. 

" It is said that if the dead who died in the great war were placed 
head to feet, they would stretch from New York to San Francisco 
and from San Francisco back again to New York; and if those 'who 
perished from starvation and from other causes collateral to the 
war were placed head to feet, they would reach around the globe 
itself. At this very hour, millions of men and women, and little 
children are the victims of our hesitancy. How can the heart of 
America be closed to these things? 

"I have been many miles in this countiy and it has been my for- 
tune to visit most of the states of the union. It has so happened 
that I have been in many of these states when the boys were coming 
from the front. I have seen the great avenues of our splendid 
American cities lined with the populace, cheering and cheering 
again as these brave lads marched by, happy that they had come 
triumphantly home. But I have never witnessed these inspiring 
sights without thinking of the boys who did not come home. They 
do not rest as strangers in a strange land — these soldiers of hberty. 
The generous heart of France enfolds them. The women and the 
children of France cover their graves with flowers and water them 
with tears. Destiny seized these lads and led them far from home 
to die for an ideal. And yet they hve and speak to us here in the 
homeland, not of trivial things but of immortal things. Reverence 
and piety and high resolves — surely these remain to us. In that 
heart of hearts where the great works of man are wrou^t, there 
can be no forgetting. Oh God, release the imprisoned soul of 
America, touch once more the hidden springs of the spirit, and reveal 
us to ourselves I" 

HOUER S. CuMMINOa. 



"I was very much thrilled, as I suppose you were, with the story 
of the old engineer on liiB locomotive crossing the Western prairie 
day after day and month after month. A little child would come 
out in front of her father's cabin and wave to the old engineer and 
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he would wave back again. It became one of the joys of the old 
engineer's Ufe this httle child coming out and waving to him and 
he waving back. But one day the train was belated and night 
came on, and by the flash of the headlight of the locomotive the 
old engineer aaw the child on the track. When the engineer saw 
the child on the track a great horror froze his soul, and he reversed 
the engine and leaped over on the cowcatcher, and though the 
train was slowing up, and slowing up, it seemed to the old engineer 
as if it were gaining in velocity. But, standing there on the cow- 
catcher, he waited for his opportunity, and with almost supernatural 
clutch be seized her and fell back upon the cowcatcher. The train 
halted, the passengers came around to see what was the matter, and 
there lay the old engineer on the cowcatcher, fainted dead away, 
the little child in his arms all unhurt, 

"He saved her. Grand thing, you say, for the old ei^ineer to do. 
Yes, just as grand a thing for you to do. There are long trains of 
disaster coming on toward that soul. Yonder are long trains of dis- 
aster coming on toward another soul. You go out in the strength 
of the Eternal God and with supernatural clutch save someone, 
some man, some woman, some child. You can do It." 

"Course, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night; 
There's a star to guide the humble; 

Trust in God and do the right, 

"Some will love thee, some will hate thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee; 

Trust in God and do the r^ht." 

Thomas Dewitt Talmadge. 

6. Tone-Copying 

In our daily talk and conversation, we have standai^ized 
certain tones of voice which are recc^nized the world over as 
signs of certain emotional attitudes. For example, you can 
without fail detect anger, fear, hatred, or affection in the 
voice of one whose words you do not understand. The 
voice, as we have already seen, tells the story, by the char- 
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acteristic tone of the emotion expressed. These tones are 
more or less conunon to the human race and are little aSected 
by differences in language. We all use them in one way or 
another. 

But when we read words written by another, most of the 
time we do not use the right tone in the r^ht place, much 
of the time we are too toneless, failing utterly to enter into 
the personai inlent of the author. We read in a coldly im- 
personal attitude, and thus entirely miss the deeper mean- 
ings. Particularly is this true when we are reading phrase- 
ology that is strange; for example, classical literature. By 
reading over a troublesome passage and arriving at a tenta- 
tive notion as to what tone the author would have used had 
he been uttering the lar^uage out loud, we can come to sc»ne 
notion of what it should sound like. Then this tone can be 
used in utteiii^; ordinary language, thus giving the reader 
a fuller idea (rf what he is trying to say. 

7. PantomiTne-Copying 

Pantomime-copying may also be of great asrastanee in 
getting at deeper meanings. Tone-copying is an att^npt to 
get into the purposes and feelings of the author by im^in- 
ii^ and using the tone he would have used had he heesa. 
speaking the words instead of writing them. Pantomime- 
copying is trying to achieve the same object throt^h using 
the postures and bodily movem^its which you think the 
author would have used in speakii^ the lai^u^e. The use 
of Tone-Copying and Pantomime-Copying is about the 
surest and easiest way of getting the amount of meaning 
needed in reading. They represent the best methods of 
determining what the writer really meant to say. They supply 
the speech signs that written language lacks. 

The majority of studaits, not to mention adults, suffer 
from their early training in reading, or in what is miaiamed 
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reading. We know that in the ordinary reading exercise 
the teacher is perfectly content if no words are left out or 
mispronounced. Little attention is paid to Ic^cal meaning 
and practically none to the personal feelings out of which 
such meanings originally sprang. This is all wrong. 



Read the following speech doing what the speaker is described as 
doing: — 

" Marshal Foch apoke very simply, very colloquially, very much a 
soldier talking to his friends. He stood chest out, head well back, 
with one 1^ well fonvard, suggesting the elastic posture of a 
fencer as he moves slightly and regularly at the knee as thoi^ 
about to lunge. 

"His main point was that he had done nothii^. 'The Boches 
attacked,' he said, 'We stopped them; when they were stopped, I 
attacked them. Well, everyone did what he could and after some 
time we were all attacking aloi^ the four hundred miles of front — 
the French, the English, the Americans, the Belgians — and we all 
went for them.' At that time the Marshal raised both his hands 
and pushed forward and downward with his hands and body in one 
movement. 

"'Victory,' he said, 'is an inclined plane. We pushed them, all 
of us, and they simply had to retreat and retreat.' He continued 
to make the slightly downward movement with his hands, moving 
elastically at the knee in unison. ' — ^And after that we simply kept 
pushii^ and pushing and they went back and we were simply on 
the point of getting — -' — ^he waved his hands. 

'"Then they asked for an armistice. They accepted all our con- 
ditions' — shoulders, hands, eyebrows went up. 'Well — !' 

"The impression everyone got was what a great shock it had 
been to the Marshal when the enemy surrendered." 

Manchester Guasqun. 

B. Translating Written Language into Good Speech 
Reading to others is an involved and difficult process. 
To get good habits of reading requires bard work. Alert- 
ness of mind — ^wbicb means alertness of body — ^is one of the 
great considerations. As Kerfoot says, "Alertness then is 
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the first requisite for the reader, and by alertness I mean 
liere expectant interest, focused attention and a mental 
readiness to act." * And again, "For tiie right reading, 
however, it is not enough to be alert, the alertness must be 
both informed and disciplined. It must be based on under- 
standing and trained to the point of unconscious perfonu- 
ance." t When we have acquired the ability to read for 
ourselves, th^i reading to others beccones a matter of good 
speech. 

EZERaSES IN TOKR-COPHNG AND PANTOHIUB-COPTINO 

1. Read from the page or from memory the following selections, 
seeking to imitate what you imagine the original speaker's posture^ 
movement, gesture, and voice were in dehvering tiiem; 



A. RXPLT TO Haynk 
" ' Matches and overmatches'I Those terms are more appUcable 
^scwhcre than here, and fitter for other assembUes than tbu. Sir, 
the gentlemen seems to forget where and what we are. This is a 
Senate; a Senate of equals: of men of individual honor and personal 
Gbaracter, and of absolute independence. We know no masters; 
we acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall for mutual consultation 
and discu§sion; not an arena for the exhibition of chamiMona. I 
oifer myself, sir, ae a match for no man; I throw the challenge of 
debate at no man's feet. But then, sir, since the honorable member 
hflfl put the question in a manner that calls for an answer, I will 
give him an answer; and I t«!l him that, holding myself to be the 
humblest of the members here, I yet know nothing in the ana of 
his friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aided by the arm 
of his friend from South Carolina, that need deter even me from 
espousing whatever opinions I may choose to espouse, from debating 
whatever I may choose to debate, or from speaking whatever I 
may see fit to say on the floor of the Senate. Sir, when uttered as 
matter of commendation or compliment, I should dissent from 
nothing which the honorable member might say of his friend. Still 
less do I put forth any pretentdons of my own. But, when put to ma 

*"How to Read.," p. 73. ^Ibid., p. 77. 
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as a matter of taunt, I throw it back, and say to the gentleman th&t 
he could possibly say nothing less likely tiian such a oomparison 
to wound my pride of personal character. The anger of its tone 
rescued the remark from intentional irony, which otherwise prob- 
ably would have been its general acceptation. But, sir, if it be 
imagined that by this mutual quotation and commendation; if it 
be supposed that, by casting the characters of the drama, assigning 
to each his part; to one the attack, to another the cry of onset; or 
if it be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of anticipated 
victory any laurels are to be won here; if it be im^ined, especially, 
that any or all these things will shake any purpose of mine, I can 
tell the honorable member, once for all, that he is greatly mistaken, 
and that he is dealing with one of whose temper and character he 
has yet much to learn. Sir, I shall not allow myself on this oc- 
casion, I hope on no occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper; 
but if provoked, as I trust I never sh^ be, into crimination and 
recrimination, the honorable member may peibaps find that, in 
that contest, there wUl be blows to take as well as blows to give; 
that others can state comparisons as significant, at least, as his 
own; and that hia impunity may possibly demand of him whatever 
powers of taunt and sarcasm he may possess. I commend hirrj to 
a prudent husbandry of his resources. 

"I profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have kept steadily in 
view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, aiad the preser* 
vation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union we owe our safety 
at home and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that 
Union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes us moat 
proud of our country. That Union we reached only by the discipline 
of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It had its or^in 
in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influence, these great interests 
immediately awoke as from the dead and sprang forth with new- 
ness of life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utiUty and ite blessings; and, although our territory has 
itretchedout wider and wider, and our population spread further 
and further, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social and 
personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond 
the Union to see what mi^t lie hidden in the dark recesses bdund. 
I have not coolly we^ed the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite ua togetiier shall be broken asunder. I have not 
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accuatomed myself to hong over the precipice of disuiiion to see 
whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe eouDBelor in the affairs of 
th^ Government, whose thoughts should be mainly beat on con- 
sidering, not how the Union should be best preserved, but how 
tolerable might be the conditions of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While the UnioD lasts we have high, 
exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us and our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise! God grant 
that, on my vision, never may be opened what lies behind! When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in 
h^ven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discord* 
ant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fmt«mal blood! Let their last feeble and hngering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and 
honored throughout the earth, etill full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a Bin^lc star obscured, bearing for its motto no such 
miserable interrogatory, as 'What is all this worth?' nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, 'Liberty first and union after- 
wards;' but everywhere, spread all over in characters of livii^ 
light, blazing on its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable!" 

Daniel Webster. 

B. Reply to Corht 

"Has the gentleman done? Has he completely done? He was 
unparliamentary from the beginning to the end of his speech. There 
was scarce a word he uttered that was not a violation of the privi- 
leges of the House. But I did not call him to order— why? Because 
the limited talents of some men render it impossible for them to 
be severe without being unparliamentary. But before I sit down I 
shall show him how to be severe and parliamentary at the same time. 

"On any other occasion I should think myself justifiable in 
treatii^ with silent contempt anything which might fall from tiiat 
honorable member; but there are times when the insignificance of 
the accuser is lost in the magnitude of the accusation. I know the 
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difficulty the honorable gentleman labored undef \rtien he attacked 
me, conscious that, on a comparative view oF our characters, public 
and private, there is nothing he could say which would injuie me. 
The public would not believe the charge, I deapiae the falsehood. 
If such a cbai^ were made by an honest man I would answer it in 
the manner in which I ehall before I eit down. But I shall first 
reply to it when not made by an honest man. 

"The right honorable gentleman has called me 'an unimpeached 
traitor.' I ask why not 'traitor' unqualified by an epithet? I 
will tell him; it was because he durst not. It was the act of a 
coward, who raises his arm to strike, but has not the courage to 
give the blow. I will not call him villain, because it would be uiv- 
parliamentary, and he is a privy councilor. I will not call him fool, 
because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I say, 
he is one who has abused the privilege of Parliament and the free- 
dom of debate, by uttering language which, if spoken out of the 
house, I should answer only with a blow. I care not how high his 
situation, how low his character, how contemptible his speech; 
whether a privy councilor or a parasite, my answer would be a blow. 

"He has charged me with being connected with the reliels. The 
charge is utterly, totally, and meanly false. Does the honorable 
gentleman rely on the report of the House of Lords for the foundar 
tioQ of his assertion? If he does, I can prove to the committee 
there was a physical impossibility of that report being true. But I 
scorn to answer any man for my conduct, whether he be a political 
coxcomb or whether he has brought himself into power by a false 
glare of courage or not. 

"I have returned — not as the ri^t honorable member has said, 
to raise another storm — I have returned to discharge an honorable 
debt of gratitude to my country, that conferred a great reward for 
past services, which, I am proud to say, was not greater than my 
desert. I have returned to protect that Constitution of vdiich I 
was the parent and founder, from the assassination of such men as 
the right honorable genUeman and his unworthy associates. They 
are corrupt, they arc seditious, and they, at this very moment, are 
in a conspiracy against their country. I have returned to refute 
a libel, as false as it is maUcious, given to the pubUc under the 
appellation of a report of the committee of the Lords. Here I 
stand, ready for impeachment or trial. I dare accusation. I defy 
the hononJDie gentieman; I defy the government; I defy their whole 
phalanx, let them come forth. I tell the ministers, I will neither 
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give quarter nor take it. I am here to lay the shattered mnaina of 
my constitution on the floor of this House, in defense of the liberties 
of my countiy." 

Henbt Grattan. 

C. Protebt Against Sbntbncb as a. Trattok 
Mt Lords; I am asked wbat have I to say irtiy sentanoe of death 
should not be pronounced on me, according to lav. I have nothing 
to say that can alter your predetermination, nor that it vill become 
me to say, with any view te the mitigation of that sentence which 
you are to pronounce, and I must abide by. But I have that to 
say which interests me more than life, and which you have labored 
to destroy. I have much to say why my reputation should be 
rescued from the load of false accusation and calumny which has 
been cast upon it. I do not imagine that, seated where you are, 
your mind can be so free from prejudice as to receive the least im- 
pression from what I am goii^ to utter. I have no hopes that I 
can anchor my character in the breast of a court constituted and 
trammeled as this is. I only wish, and that is the utmost that I 
expect, that your lurdahipa may suffer it to float down your memories 
untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it finds some 
more hospitable harbor te shelter it from the storms by which it is 
buffeted. Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged guilty 
by your tribunal, I should bow in silence, and meet the fate that 
awaits me without a murmur; but the sentence of the law which 
deUvers my body to the executioner, will, through the ministry of 
the law, labor in its own vindication to consign my character to 
obloquy; for there must be guilt somewhere; whether in the sentence 
of the court, or in the catastrophe, time must determine. A man in 
my situation has not only to encounter the difficulties of fortune, 
and the force of power over minds which it has corrupted or sub- 
jugated, but the difficulties of established prejudice. The man 
dies, but his memory lives. That mine may not perish, that it may 
hve in the respect of my countrymen, I seize upon this opportunity 
to vindicate myself from some of the charges alleged against me. 
When my spirit shall be waited to a more friendly port — vhea my 
shade shall have joined the bands of those martyred heroes \riio have 
shed their blood on the scaffold and in the field, in the defense of 
their country and of virtue, this is my hope : I wish that my memory 
and my name may animate those who survive me, while I look down 
with complacency on the destruction of that perifidious government 
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which upholdfi ibi domination by bluphemy of the Mo«t High; 
which (linplayi ib) power over man, sa over the beute of ttu forest; 
which wto man upon hin brother, and lifbi hii hand, in the name 
of God, against tiie throat of his fellow who believes or doubte a 
little more or a little leea than the government standard — a govern- 
ment which is steeled to barbarity by the crioa of the orpiians and 
the tears of the widows it has made. 

"Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with dishonor; 
let no man attaint my memory, by believing that I could have en- 
gaged in any cause but that of my country's liberty and independ- 
ence; or that I could have become the pliant minion of power, in 
the oppmssion and misery of my country. The proclamation of 
the provisional gnvommont speaks for our views; no inference can 
\xi tortured from it to countenance barbarity or debasement at 
home, or subjection, humiliation, or treachery from abroad. I 
would not have submitted to a foreign opprcmor, for the same 
reason that I would resist the foreign and domestic oppressor, In 
the dignity of frcodinn, I would have fought upon the threshold 
of my country, and its cnomy should enter only by passing over 
my lifeless wrpse. And am I, who lived but for my country, and 
who have subjected myself t^) the dangers of the jealous and watch- 
ful oppressor, and the bondage of the grave, only to give my country- 
men their rightfl, and my country her independence, — am I to be 
badcfl with calumny, anil not suffored to resent it? No ; God forbid! 

"My lords, you are impatient for the sacrilico. The blood which 
you seek is not ciingcaled by the artificial terrors which surround 
your victim — it circu la tea warmly and unruffled through the channels 
which Ood created for noble purposes, but which you are now bent 
to destroy fr)r purposoi no grievous that they cry to heaven. Be 
yet patlentl I have but a few more words to say — I am going to 
my cold and silent grave — my lamp of life is nearly extinguished— 
my race is run — the grave opens to receive mo and I sink into itft 
Ivisom. I have but one nx|ucst to ask at my departure from this 
world; it is — the charity of it« silonco. Ijot no man write my opi- 
t)iph; for, as no man who knows my motive dares now vindicate 
thnin, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Let them and 
me nwt in otmcurity and peace, and my tomb remain uninscrilied, 
and my memory in oblivion, until other times and other men can 
do justire to my character. When my country takes her place 
among the nations of the earth, and not till then, let my epitaph be 
written. I liavo dune." Uobebt Ehhstt. 
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D. 
"The train from out the castle draw, 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: 
'Thoui;h something I might plain,' he eaid, 
'Of cold respect to stranger gueift, 
Sent hither by your king's behest, 
While in Tantailon'a towers I stayed, 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble earl, receive my hand.' — 
But Douglas round him drew hia cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: — 
'My manors, halls, and bowers shall atill 
Be open at my sovereign's will 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
My castles are my king's alone. 
From turret to foundation-stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp. 
The band of such as Mannion dasp.' 

"Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire 

And shook his very frame for ire, 

And — 'This to me I' he said, 

' An't were not for thy hoary beard. 

Such hand as Marmion's hfid not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head! 

And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 

He who does England's message here, 

Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, — 

Nay, never look upon your lord, 

And lay your hands upon your sword, — ■ 

I tell thee thou'rt defied! 

And if thou said'st I am not peer 

To any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast hedl' 
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" On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 

O'ercame the aahen hue of age: 

Fierce he broke forth, — 'And dareat thou then 

To beard the Lion in his den, 

The Douglae in hia haU? 

And hopest thou hence unacathed to go7 — 

No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, not 

Up drawbridge, grooms — what, warder, hoi 

Let the portcullis faU.' 

Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, 

And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow throi^ the archway spnii^, 

The ponderous grate behind him rung; 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars descending razed his plume." 

Hm Wai;ter Scott. 

E. The Character OF Cbarleb THE First 
"The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence ia produced, gener- 
ally decline all controversy about the facts, and content themselves 
with callmg testimony to character. He had ao many private 
virtuesi And had James the Second no private virtues? Was 
Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves being judges, 
destitute of private virtues? 

"And what, after all are the virtues ascribed to Charlee? A re- 
ligious zeal, not more sincere than that of hia son, and fully as weak 
and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household decencies 
which half the tombstones in England claim for those who lie be- 
neath them. A good fatherl A good husbandl Ample apologies 
indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny, and faUehoodl 
' "We charge him with having broken his coronation oath; and 
we are told that he kept his marriage vowl We accuse him of 
having given up his people to the merciless inflictions of the most 
hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and the defense is that he 
took his httle son on his knee and kissed himi We censure him for 
havii^ violated the articles of the Petition of Right, after having, 
for good and valuable consideration, promised to observe them; and 
we are informed that he was accustomed to hear prayers at sin 
o'clock in the morning." 

T. B. Macadlat. 
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F. A MEssA.aE TO Garcia 

"When war broke out between Sp&in and the United States, it 
was very necessary to communicate quickly with the leader of the 
Insui^ents. Garcia was eomewhere in the mountain fastnesses of 
Cuba — no one knew wliere. No mail or telegraph meas^e could 
reach him. The president must secure hia cooperation, and quickly. 

"What to do! 

"Some one stud to the PreMdent, 'There's a fellow by the name 
of Rowan will find Garcia for you if anybody can.' Rowan was 
sent for and given a letter to be delivered to Garcia. How 'the 
fellow by the name of Rowan' took the letter, sealed it up in an 
oilskin pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four days landed by 
night ofT the coast of Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into 
the jungle, and in three weeks came out on the other aide of the 
island, having traversed the hostile country on foot, and dehvered 
his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special desire now to tell 
in detail. 

"The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did 
not ask, 'Where is he at?' By the Eternal! There is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college of the land. It is not book-Ieaming young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrte which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies; do the thing — 'Carry a message to 
Garcia 1 ' 

" General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias, No 
man who has endeavored to cany out an enterprise where many 
hands were needed but has been well-nigh appalled at times by 
the imbecility of the average man — the inability or unwillingness to 
concentrate on a thing and do it. Slipshod assistance, foolish inat- 
tention, dowdy indifference, and half-hearted work seem the rule; 
and no man succeeds, unless, by hook or crook or threat he forces 
or bribes other men to assist him; or, mayhap, God in his goodness 
performs a miracle and sends him an angel of light for an assistant. 

" My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 'boss' 
is away as well as when he is at home. The man who, when given 
a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive without asking any 
idiotic questions, and, with no lurking intention of chucking it into 
the nearest sewer or of doing au^t else but deliver it, never gets 
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'lud off' nor has to go on strike for higher wages. Civilization is 
one long, anxious search for junt such individuals. Anything such a 
man asks for shall be granted; his kind is bo rare that no employer 
can afford to let him go. He is wanted in every town, city, and 
viUage — in every office, shop, store, and factory. The world cries 
out for such; he is needed, and needed badly — the man who can 
carry a message to Garcia." 

Elbert Hubbard. 

S. Read to the class assigned Belectioua of thia chapter, atriving 
to stir ap ali the meaning ■poaaible. 

t. Bring to the Speech class the literary works you have been 
studying in the class in Literature. In fact, the two studies should 
be combined; how to know and appreciate literature and how to 
interpret it with the voice and body. 

(a) Interpret your poetry to the class. It is not poetiy as it 
attuids on the printed page. 

(b) Read prose works aloud to the class to see if you have caught 
the meaning. 

(c) Parcel out the parts of a play, and read the play aloud in the 
class room, taking very special care to see that every sentence 
read aloud means what the author intended. See that the reader 
not only gets the sense, but shows how he ought to feel about the 
sentences he reads. 

(d) Read passages of oratory with something decidedly more 
than the mere presentation of the printed-page sense. 
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PROJECTS FOR IMPROVING SPEECH 

There are two school activities which more than any others 
furnish an incentive for work toward improving speech. 
These are Acting and Debating. Accordingly there are here 
added to the regular text-book the following suggestions 
and exercises for stagu^ plays and carrying on debates. 

These are int^ided to serve three purposes: 

1. To provide interesting ways <rf applying the princt^ea 
of the text. 

2. To furnish a text and exercises for class work in the ele- 
ments of Play Producii^ and of Debating. 

3. To furnish aid to those who find themselves responsible 
for the success of school cnterpriaee in the way of directii^ 
plays and conductii^ school and inter-school debates. 
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I. THE NATURE OF ACTING 

Acting is Hike-Beliare. Many people look oa acting oa merely 
A matter of talking the lines that the writer of the play has written 
down in a book. Yet acting is very much more than juet uttering 
aentences. Attempts to substitute for acting such things as brilliant 
and gorgeoufi lighting effect, scenery, music and dancing, chonisea, 
and ballets, must Inevitably fail to satisfy people seeking public enters 
tainment through playa. It is still true that " the play's the thing;" 
and to have plays, the actors must play their parts. If they play 
well, the spectators enjoy it; if they play ill, the spectators proclaim 
it a poor show. 

A word OS to what acting is. We often hear people say that they 
have enjoyed this or that dramatic production because it was so 
true to life, because it was so "natural." The moving pictures in 
particular have led ua to look for minute detail in the way of stage 
setting and in the way of using hands and eyes and facial expression. 
As a consequence many people are confirmed in the conviction that 
the best way to play on the stage is to do as one would do in every- 
day hfc, that the best trait an actor can cultivate is to be " natural." 
Now this point of view is at the same time both correct and all 
wrong. It there is one thing that acting claims to be, above eveiy- 
thing else in the world, it is that it is unnalwal; it is showing off, 
mimicking, it is all a game of pretense, it is artificial in the extreme. 
An easy way to understand what acting really is, is to remember 
that it must of all things else be "stagey." We all have seen 
"stagey" people off the stage; we call them affected, unnatural; 
they possess the exaggerated walk, the excessive use of facial ex- 
pression, a drawn-out or ex^gerated way of pronouncing the 
language, and a manner generally unsuited to everyday life. By 
our very use of the term "stagey" applied to these characteristics 
we indicate that we appreciate that what happens on the st^^ 
should be different from what it would be in everyday life. 
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Project Th« Vtdce.. First of all the actor must be diatinct. He 
must pronounce hie words so that nobody in the house can miss a 
single one. In meet roomB or halls where dramatics are produced 
this is much more than a matter oE enuuciating sounds distinctly 
and pronouncing words correctly; it ia a matter of what is known 
as ■pn^eCting the voice. Remember that you are talking to more 
people than you are used to. The people on the back row have 
just as much interest in getting what you say as those on the front 
row; obviously, then, if you do not reach them with your voice, 
you are cutting them off from the beet part of the evening's entertm- 
ment. So ■priced your voice so that it goes clear to the person 
on the last row. 

Practice Overdoiiig in the Reading of Lines. In addition to this 
you must r^nember that stage talk is always an exaggerated talk. 
It cannot be like parlor chat or office gossip. Even tbou^ it may 
seem to people in their seats exactly like vbst they have heard in 
parlors or in offices, yet if it should be transferred precisely as it is 
to a parlor or an office, these same people would be very much 
startled and possibly disgusted at what they heard. As a general 
rule it would be well to advise all novices to practice oeerdoing the 
matter of distinctness and projection, ratlier tlian underdoing. 
Put that down as a safe rule. Overdo until a director or some 
competent critic tells you you are too stroi^, or too loud, or too 
forceful. Be unnaturally distinct, forceful, and clear. B^member 
it is easier to tone down than to tone up; and audiences insist on 
hearing clearly. 

Talk " Front." A specific piece of advice to improve the project- 
ing of the voice is to make sure to "talk front" as much as possible. 
Talking front is the name that is used for mRking sure that when- 
ever you have something important to say, you say it toward the 
audience. No matter if you seem to be talking to someone at your 
side or even to somebody behind you, there is always a way of 
moving and changing and turning the head and waitii^ while you 
turn, especially waiting, so that when it comes to an important 
word or an important part of a sentence, you can make sure that 
that part is uttered straight ahead to the audience. This applies 
especially in rooms and halls and buildings where hearing qualities 
are not good, and where the person on the last tow is rather far 
away. In smaller places, the more intimate kind, there is op- 
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portunity for t&lking to one ride or to the re&r. However, you do 
not do this unleBa you are perfectly sure you can be heard in all 
parts of the house. If the audience does not hear what the whole 
thing is about, there is no chance that they can get the enjoyment 
out of the evening that they ehould have. 

Use Your Powers. Another important point to be imivesaed at 
the start is that succeesful acting comes better from actors who 
plunge in and go the Umit rather than from those who hold back. 
Anotiier way of saying this is, Use all you have for your part. Do 
not be afraid to do anything necessary with your voice, or yoor 
enunciation, or pronunciation, with your hands and face, bodily 
activity, and with your Interpretation of written lines; it is mudi 
better to go too far than not far enough; a good director can hold 
young actors back much more easily than he can draw them out. 

Use Hands Intelligently. The iuauU of the actor can accomplish 
wonders in the presentation of feelings and ideas. The ordinary 
man in everyday life is rather awkward with his hands. If he should 
go on the stage and use them in precisely the same way that he does 
around the house or around his place of business, he would look only 
funny. He may be trying to act a tragic part, but if he does it the 
way he behaves every day, the audience will either laugh at him or 
just silently pity him and endure the show as best they can. Also tiie 
way one walks on the stage tells a great deal as to what sort (rf 
person he is. Every time a character enters the stage he ought, by 
Ihe viay he carrier himself, to suggest to the audience immediately 
what sort of person he is. His very walk ought to be a revelation 
of his inner nature. 

Act All in One Piece. Especially important is it that you act 
"all in one piece." You have all seen amateur actors; have you 
ever stopped to think what it is that makes you call them amateurs? 
Or you have seen some of your own friends, so-called amateurs, do 
60 well that you have considered them as good as profesrionals; 
and their friends have said of them afterwards "Well do you know, 
I just couldn't believe that ^ras John, or Mary; it just made me 
think that I was looking at that person in the play." This is the 
only standard to aim at, to make your audience forget who you are, 
and to think only of the personage of the play. This result can 
be achieved only as you play that part aS, over; you must act all 
in one piece. If you are to be a "no'count" negro, you must have 
the shoulder jerk of the negro, and the projection of the chin, 
the flapping of the hands, the wriggle of the body, the shuffling 
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of tho feot, the batting of the eyes, and all the other specific char- 
actorifiticB that an audionco recognizes as belonging to a "no- 
'count" negro. If you are to be a dashing young hero, then you 
must walk with the precision of a person of diBtinction. Your hips 
must have the right turn, your knocs must move correctly, your 
shoulders, your body, your nock, your arms, your hands, every 
single thing you do must carry out the impression of that particular 
character. 

Ue sure that the audience will be studying the actor to pass judg- 
ment on what they think he is or ought to be. Now if he merely 
"walks on" and behaves tho way he does in everyday life, theio is 
every chance in tho world that ho will only be riduculous. Just for 
practice watch some of your friends aa they walk down a hall or 
across the room or up an msIo or on the street; then unagine what 
that walk would look likoon the stage. You will discover in all prob- 
ability that if you were a director and wanted a funny character, you 
would get a man to walk just that way. As a matter of fact tiiat 
is precisely the way humor is sometimes produced on the stage; 
by means of a walk that is made to look like everyday life; it is in 
reality "natural." 

This opens up a very important phase of acting and helps answer 
the question on to what acting is. The stage is just a reproduction 
and imitation of life, however much it may be made to deceive 
UH into believing it looka like life. The best test of this is found in 
tho fact that if a person by accident walks across the stage in his 
own person and is recognized as not a part of the show, he creates 
great amusement for tho audionco. In ^o midst of the performance 
just let a stage hand walk out on the stage and act as he would act 
if ho wore at home, or on tho street, or somewhere else. The result 
will always be tho same; tho audionco will cither laugh at him or 
think ho is tho most pitiable spectacle ima^nable. If you want 
either comedy or tragedy in its crudest form, just take people as they 
are and put them on the stago. The ordinary man if presented ex- 
actly as ho goes about his business, would be hilariously funny if his 
friends coukl sit in their seats and watch him do it. Or it might 
turn out just the other way, that if we feel sympathy for him and 
ho "walks on" just oa he is, we might almost weep for the sadness 
of the spectacle. In no case, however, or in the very rarest of 
cases, can you take a mere cross section of life, men as they are, 
and by putting it on the stage get good drama. 
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1. Get up an imperflonAtion of a oomedy pasBsge from Shakeopewe. 

Have all Uie acton assume the limit of awkward attitudes and 
poatuTOH, outlandish coBtumee, very eoo^trio TOiceB — squeal^ 
and rough and guttural and growling and shrill. Let each par- 
ticipant devise a walk and manner of grateral carnage that suits 
his particular character. 

2. Have the members of the class present some odd charaoto-; as an old 

farmer, a negro, an Irishman, a German, a Jew, a Chinaman, a 
lounge lizard, a flapper, an old lady, an eldeiiy spinster. Try to 
have them moke these appear like the ordinary types on the 
stage. Let the exercise be particularly focused upon the idea 
of getting them to act all in one piece and to plunge in fearlessly. 
8. Invent characteis who fit the following method; make Up conversa- 
tion for them: 

(a) A high, shrill voice, grasping hands. 

(b) A Southern drawl accompanied by very laiy motions. 

(c) A tired, weak voice, lame joints, sore feet. 

(d) A music-like lilt of voice, dancing and eager feet, quick, rostleas 

hands. 

(e) A rough growl, with hardened muscles and a slovenly gait. 

(0 The firm, clear tone of perfect health, abounding spirits, and 

a well-poised body, 
(g) The honey tones of insincere poUteneas and a manner that 
suggests an attempt to be over-nice and too ingratiating. 
(h) A bawling shout, with a swagger and an air of boastfulneas. 
(i) A hushed tone, and an air of fear and awe. 
4. Invent dialogues between any two of the characters suggested in 
Exercise 3. Many surprising and interesting raults can be 
achieved. 
6. Make up dial<%ue to fit the following characters and situations; 

(a) A book agent is trying to sell a patent wall black-board to a 

mother whose two children are eagerly looking on. 

(b) A formian is "firing" a mill hand who has been caught stealing. 

(c) A local poUtician is trying to win the vote of a man who 

frankly says he doesn't believe in the politician's poUtics 

(d) An Italian and a Negro are digging a ditch and discussing the 

proposed cut in wages. 

(e) A "society lady" is complaining to a ribbon clerk that he 

does not show her enough courtesy. 

(f) A long-faced clergyman, an antiquated doctor, and the deaf 

justice of the peace are telling what they think of the 
village constable and liveryman. 
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(g) A "fl^>per" type of girl is expUming U> a street car ooiiduo- 
tor how she lost her pocket-book, when a "tea-dancer" 
' friend of hers comee to the rescue. 
(h) A pedantic Bchool teacher holds a conference to reprove a 
football player, a conatitutional loafer, and a tricky 
trouble-maker for doing poor class work. 
6. Invoit situations like those in Exercise 5; work out and hand in the 
dialogue. Combinations are limitless. 

A. Rules for Acting 
Acting is a high art. Pix^bly no cither iirt is more subject 
to rules and conventions. Those who desire to take part in stage 
productions will do well to know the rules. 

1. Avoid AmateuiislmeBS. "The essence of acting is illusion." 
Just OS soon as your friends give more attention to you personally 
than to the character you are playing and the story of the play, the 
play stops. It is no longer acting, but a more or less unfortunate 
exhibition of yourself in an awkward situation. 

Amateur audiences at amateur shows enjoy mistakes, poor 
make-up, blunders, toss of memory, awkward stumbling over & 
chair, or a defect in clothing, more than they enjoy anything else; 
but when they get gleeful over such crudities, it is evidence that 
the acting and staging have been done amateurishly — irtiich means 
awkwardly or unintelligently, 

2. Seem to ignore tiie audience. It dispels the illusion when it is 
evident that the actor sees the audience. So "talk front," but do 
not see anybody. Turn often toward the audience during conw- 
sation; especially when some word or phrase must be understood 
if the audience is to catch the general story or tlie particular idea. 

3. Observe Proper Tempo (Time). Good actors speak their lines 
with the widest variety of rate; actions take place both fast and 
slow, very fast and very slow; pauses are bri^ and pauses are long; 
some characters are speedy &ad others slow; certun parts of a 
scene are hurried up and others are slowed down. All this dionge 
of pace has a great deal to do with the kind of impression created 
upon the audience, and the doing of it awkwardly and without 
sufficient variety is one of the surest marks of the amateur. The 
key-note is variety. 

4. Study Interpretatioo Values of Lines. Eictroct all the juice 
from every line. This follows the advice about Tempo. However, 
it implies much more than time: it involva the right kind of Tone — 
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boominK, piping, strident, mellow; the best d^ree of Force, and 
all the delicacy you can command in changes of Fitch. 

5. Study Action Values: "Bndnen." The real fundamental 
of acting is "BusinesB," doing intelligent and meaningful actions 
with hands and feet, shoulderB and hips, head and face and eyes. 
A BUfe mark of crudenesa is for an actor to stand inert spouting linee. 
To produce a play there must be action and Buraness. The audi- 
ence leams more through the eye than through the ear. The moving 
pictures show this conclusively. So, study tines to discover how 
many intelligent actions they lead to — walking, turning, changLag 
position, using hands, head, and the whole body. Invent and use 
plenty of Business. 

6. Use Furniture for Stage Business. Furniture on the stage is 
there for a purpose. It is not there, as one might expect from 
watching most amateurs, to be dodged and shunned. If you want 
to create the impression of natwabiess, use the furniture for all it 
is worth. In homes and offices people lay hands on chairs, they 
turn them around, they sit on tables and lean against fire-places; 
if they are angry, they kick stools; if they are embarrassed, they 
run their hands over the back of the chairs or grip the arms with 
visible intensity. There are scores of things that an ingenious 
actor can do to the furniture and so help carry the meaning he 
wants to get across the footlights. 

7. Gestures and tiie Audience. With which hand shall one ges- 
ture? The answer is easy: Almost always with the hands farthest 
fromtheaudience, the "up-stage" hand. It is rare that one gestures 
with the hand nearer the foothghta. This is a simple principle 
and when once understood overcomes many of the awkward move- 
ments noticable in amateurs. 

The same holds for hteeling. Drop down on the knee nearer the 
audience, the "down-stage" knee. This applies whether you are 
going to remain on one knee, or whether you are going down on 
both knees. In the latter case go down first on the one nearer the 
audience and then follow up with the other. It is a part of the 
same principle that the shorter of two people should be nearer the 
front. This must be taken with limitations, but is a valuable rule. 

8. Permit Only One Event at a Time. The basic rule for bring- 
ing out dramatic values is to allow only one event at a time. A 
great mistake that amateurs make is in giving the audience two 
things to think about at the same time. Attention needs to be 
focused; otherwise the audience is distracted and does not know 
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which of the two conflicting events to sttend to. They are like the 
smaW boy at the three-ring circus. One thing at a time is a rule that 
will save you many awkward and amateurish situations. This 
does not mean that only one person at a tinae should move, or 
even that only one person at a time should talk; but it means 
that the audience should get only one impression. You can have 
five people talking at once and all moving about, providing you 
wish to give an impression of disorder and excitement. But you 
cannot have two talking or two moving at the same time if you 
want to give an impression of orderly conversation or of a well- 
regulated scene. Let one person talk, or, if you are gettii^ your 
effect by action and not talk, let one person do the acting, while the 
rest hold the posture of listeners or spectators. 

9. Walking oa Lines. In general there should be no walking 
while someone is speaking; this is likely to give two objects of at- 
tention of a distracting nature. You will get more value out of tie 
lines and the action if most of the time the walking is done between 
speeches. Let your thought, as roistered by your action, take you 
about the stage. If you move about, do it in such a way that the 
audience can see you thinking your way around. Do not merety 
"up and go" as if the director had shouted at you or as if you juat 
remembered that you had orders to move. If you will remember 
that the acting is the most important part of the play, you can see , 
why it is well most of the tune to save the lines for one effect and 
the acHng for another. Walk and talk at once only to suggest 
excitement, confusion, high speed. 

10. Catching up Cues. The most approved way of speaking your 
lines is oimosi to interrupt the line before yours. As soon as the last 
word of your cue is heard, be speaking; except in cases when a 
pause is needed for an actum that is made wiihout words. But in 
ordinaty conversation on the stage, pick up cues immediately. 
This takes much practice and is one of the last items of preparation 
mastered by the cast. It has much to do with getting Uie right 
tempo into the play. 

11. Crossing. The manner of passing another peraon on the 
stage is of prime importance. It is called crossing. A cross occurs 
when one character in any way goes past another. There is a 
definite technique of crossing which should be followed: 

(a) The person initialing the cross joes in /roni— nearer the 
audience — of the person whom he crosses. 

(b) The peraon croeeed must make some kind of movement by 
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my of recogniiing that he has beeo croesed. The most commoa 
of these is to move in the oppoaiU direction from tlie initiator of 
the cross. It is possible however that he may be in auch a podtion 
as to &nd such a movement awkward. He can then i^^ist^ hia 
recognition of a cross by a turn of his body or a shift of his wei^t 
or by some movement of hia hands or head. 

(c) In most cases cross the stage in fTcmi of furniture. 

(d) Those same rules apply for moving forward and backward as 
well as for moving side wise. 

12. Tunis. In which direction should one turn? The traditional 
answer haa 1«.tii: In the direction that does not bring your bade 
toward the audience. This principle can be worked out from many 
dilTcrcnt angles and in many different ways, but it is essentially 
very simple and easily applied. 

However, of late actors hove been demonstrating that they can 
makeany kind of turn they please if the situation calls for it. Some- 
times to turn so as not to show your back is the long way around; 
but a situation may arise calling for the quickest turn you can 
make, accordingly latter-day stage practice has adopted the sensible 
habit of makii^ the turn, under such circumstances, in the quickest 
way possible. If you have lots of time, turn the old way; if speed 
IB required, turn any way that saves time. 

The back to the audience can under Bome circumstancee be made 
helpful and expressive, Sometimes an excellent way to express 
deep emotion is to turn the back and, by movementa of the shoulders 
and hands and head and the stiSness or limpness of the legs, reveal 
the emotions you wish to express. This same device of keeping 
your back to the audience can be used during embarassit^ waits 
in which an actor is not important in the scene but in which ha 
must stay on the stage; he can assume to be looking at pictures 
or gazing out of the window or merely happening to stand that way 
with his face away from the audience. 

13. Which Way to Face? When do you face toward other char- 
acters on the stage and when do you turn your back on them? Thia 
is an important question, for the audience reads meanings from 
your relation to other characters. If you dislike a person but are 
not definitely fighting or opposing him, you register this beat by 
turning your head away from him; likewise if he embarrasses you, 
or if you fear him, or wish to express a desire to get away from 
him, you Iitm your face away, even though he may be talkii^ to 
you. If you like him, and trust him, and are eager to hear what he 
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Bays, you /ace toward him when he speaks. Many subtle meanings 
and intentions can be conveyed by this device. 

14. Grouping. The way characters cluster tf^ther or stand 
apart suggests subtle interpretations for the audience. Serious mis- 
takes in this particular are easily made. People who dislike each 
other or are fighting each other, should not be in the same group, 
unless they are ahnost ready to come to blows. If the hero is tell- 
ing the villain to "be gone and leave the fair one in his protection," 
the villain should be by himself and the hero and fair one close 
together. When a stranger enters the room and it is intended 
that the audience shall understand that he is strange to the group, 
he should be set somehow apart. If you have a character who 
must be represented as a sinner or an outcast, put him by himself 
alone. But if he is being forgiven, get him into a group with his 
forgivers. Very subtle effects can be worked out thus by means 
of groupii^ and isolation. 

15. Wait for laughter or Applause. About the very surest mark 
of all those that reveal the amateur is for an actor to go right on 
talking when an audience is doing its best to have the laugh that has 
been so carefully prepared for them. The audience have come to en- 
joy your show, and when you do not let them have tlidr laugh, and 
for as long a time aa they would like it, you are spoiling thdr enjoy- 
ment of the show. It is a wise procedure in the final rehearsals to 
have spectatora stationed in the house coached to break out in 
goo4lly guffaws at points where the director expects laughter, 
and at any other points where he wishes the actors to be on guard. 
Then let the director insist that the actor shall w^t, and wait, and 
wait, until the laughter dies down. Nothing is more exasperating 
to an audience than to have to stop laughing in order to hear the 
next line of an over-eager actor. The skillful actor will not only 
wait, but during the laughter will invent business with hands or 
face or furniture or the other characters to redouble the laughter 
and to keep it going. It is only the amateur who gets ^ubarraased 
or who chai^ies ahead when tbs audience wants to laugh. 

16. Exits and Entrances. Exits and entrances are always im- 
portant. They are never accidental and must not appear casual. 
Do not just drift in or wander off. When you enter, be in eharader 
the instant you are in sight. Tell the audience as much as possible 
by your wfJk and actions who you are, why you have come in, and 
in what mood they catch you. Know /tut what impreamon ou^t 
to be made at each entrance. 
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Eidta are even more importimt. Study how exits are made in 
picture shows; exits are never casual; they are always purpoeeful 
and meaningful. Certain rules apply: 

(a) Get near the exit before saying your last line. 

(b) Make a long walk before exit only when your part is to draw 
unusual attention to your departure; that is, when your departure 
is especially important to the action. 

(c) Turn before going out to say your last line toward the audi- 
ence or the others on the stage; except in cases of indicating extreme 
excitement, when one can face any direction the emotion suggests. 

(d) Register definite meaning and character by your actions as 
you go out. 

17. Action Should Precede Voice. It is a rule that your body, 
hy gesture and movement and facial expression, should tell the audi- 
ence what you are about to say and precisely how you feel. For 
example: Some one haa just said to you "That's not so;" your 
back has been toward the speaker, and his remark angers j^ou. 
Will you say "Sir!" and then turn upon him? Not if you are a 
good actor; you will turn Jirat and then say "Sirl" The same 
device applies in almost every possible situation. People see more 
quickly than they hear; so to keep theu* interest at a mairirmim^ 
engage their eyes first and their ears next. 

18. Dramatic Preparstioa. Always remember the principle 
that on most matters the audience must have a preparation for 
what is going to take place; they must in reality know almost ex- 
actly what is going to happen. True, there must be some element 
of suspense in the diruniemenl, that is, in the moment of the 
greatest interest, the climax; but most matters of detail must be 
forecast by "dramatic preparation." 

This is a principle not readily understood by amateurs. But 
to give your audience the greatest degree of satisfaction you must 
not keep them too much in the dark; you must keep them just on 
the point of knowing completely what is going to happen next. 
An audience that is completely baffled is an audience that is very 
unhappy, but an audience that has secrets on the st^e characters 
enjoys ite superior knowledge immensely. 

This works out in such situations as these; The character of each 
stage personage should be made manifest to the audience almost 
at his first appearance. One of the most uncomfortable things that 
can be done to an audience is to compel them to revise their opinion 
of a character. Just as had is it to let them think Uiat they are going 
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to have tragedy and then to give them comedy, or to promise 
comedy and deliver tragedy. Actora should not have secrets from' 
the audience; it is all very proper for stage oharaoters to have secrete 
on each other, but they must always take the audience abng with 
them. Let the audience guess all they possibly can as to what is 
going to happen next, and they will have a perfectly delightful time. 
They will be all puSed up with pride at the superior wisdom they 
possess as compared with those poor stumbling and mi^uided 
people on the stage! 

B. Roles for Stage Technique 
Second to the actual acting in dramatic production is the di»- 
posed of charaders on the stage and the manipulation of the non- 
human factors in the stage picture — the furniture, the curtain, and 
the "properties." 

19. Balance the Stage. Very important to the eni<Qrment of the 
audience is the way the stage is balanced. We can best explain what 
balance is by telling what it is not. Particularly it is not symmetry. 
A sta(;e is symmetrical when you have two pieces of furniture on one 
side and two pieces just like them on the other side and similarly 
placed ; a man and woman on one ^de and a man and woman on the 
other, in like portions. One of the surest marks of amateur play- 
producing is the symmetrical placing of characters to look like a 
church choir or a male quartet. Only in the rarest cases does a stt^ 
look correct with just as many people or thii^ on one side as on the 
other and in symmetrical relations. Balance that comes from 
symmetry is valuable only in poster-like effecte, in burlesques, and 
in fantasies. 

20. Achieve nnsymmetrical Balance. Balance is most of the 
time a matter of getting more people on one side of the sti^^ than 
on the other or more people forw^ than back, or more back than 
forward, still giving Uie stage the same ejfect as if it were balanced 
symmetrically. 

Balance is a matter of weight of inierest. A character who holds 
the audience's interest strongly, can be clear to one side of the 
stage and yet balance five people on the other side, if the audience 
is BB interested in him alone aa they are in the five others put to- 
gether. Furniture helps out in balance. Two people at a table at 
the left of the stage can balance four people in the open at the right, 
if the table holds objects of interest. One side of the stage can 
even be empty and can yet balance a group of people and furniture 
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nn the other side, whenever tbe interest of the audience is sharply 
directed to Bomcthing on that side of the stage. It may be a bidden 
necklace, for which they ore looking; it may be that someone baa 
just gone into the next room to do aomething about which they 
are very much agitated. 

The simplest device for getting balance is to see to it that the 
person who is dominating the scene at any given moment ia some- 
where near the center of the stage. Actors con talk from the sides 
and back, but when they have several important speeches in a row 
and so hold the center of interest, they should be worked over 
toward the center. Itemcmbering these two principles, that the 
person of the greatest importance for the moment should have the 
center, and that the others can be grouped to balance on either 
side of him according to their importance, there are countless com- 
binations that can be mode and still give the stage proper balance. 
Occasionally a director can find an actor who will bo thoroughly 
keep Ilia head that ho con be commissioned to "trim" the stage 
for balance; this means that if he finds the balance has been upset, 
ho is commi.ssioncd to take whatever position will restore it. 

21. WorkupClimazes;the"BigScene8." To make a good play 
it is necessary to have a few "big scenes." These are momenta in 
the play when excitement reaches a high pitch. "Big scenes" are 
almost always achieved by a rapid rate conjoined with loud talking, 
or by a slow rate linked with talk that is quiet, tense, and subdued. 
Every successful play should have one point of highest interest, 
its climax; usually the close of the next to the last act. This should 
be extra fast, or extra loud, or extra subdued, or extra deliberate — 
in any case something more out of the ordinary than what has been 
going on in other passages of the show. It usually involves a tableau, 
with the characters balanced in good array and with the situation 
held for as long a time as it is good. A rousing climax can often 
enough hold an audience for a longer time than the amateur ordina- 
rily suspect*. 

22. Hold Tableaux. An important factor in avoiding the ama- 
teurish touch is that of holdit^ the tableau;!. When the action has 
moved up to a climax, then ahnost always the players and the di- 
rector have a chance to get the very beet eSect of all — a tableau. 
This means concretely that when they have achieved this high point, 
they give their audience a niaximum of enjoyment by just hold- 
ing the situation for as long a time as it is good. A striking stage 
picture, with perfect balance of interest and attention, coming 
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at the moment of highest excitement, gives the audience its finest 
enjoyment of the evening. 

23. The Curtain. The Curtain plays a very important part in 
roimding out a scene. A well-planned scene ^ould end amidst a 
good deal of emotion and tension ; and the way the curtain is let down 
has a great deal to do with bringing this tension to just the right 
point. On a scene portraying the death of a character, the curtain 
ordinarily comes down very slowly; on a scene that has been fast 
and snappy, the curtiun is likely to come down with equal speed. 
There are many degrees of slowness or speed with which the curtain 
can be lowered, and all of them are needed for the various kinds of 
scenes that can be devised. With good effect, on the proper oc- 
casion, the curtain can start slowly and end speedily, or start speed- 
ily and end slowly. In this connection great care should be taken 
that the curtain should begin to lower at just the right instant and 
that it should reach the floor at an inatant just as precise. 

24. Lights on Stage. A rample principle, but one worth noting, is 
that lights which are a part of the stage setting should be so placed 
that they are not between the audience and the actors, getting 
in the eyes of the spKctators. This applies mostly to candles on 
tables and desks and to electric bulbs on the walls. Akin to it is 
the rule that when placii^ a mirror on the stage, try to get it bo that 
it docs not throw a reflection of the foothght into the eyes of a part 
of the audience. 

25. Disclose Properties Judiciously. Suppose a certain letter 
is to be found on a table at a critical moment of a scene; in general 
let the audience be aware that a letter is on the table. If a pistol is 
to be drawn at a given juncture, it is usually well to let the audi- 
ence know it is in the drawer or in an actor's pocket. A wall-safe 
is behind a picture; some means must be devised of letting the 
audience know it is there; a furtive peek behind the picture when 
no one — on the stage — sees it done, a reference to it during con- 
versation, a significant glance, or an inspection of it to see if it is 
all right. 

EXERCISES AUD ASSIGBUEIITS IN DRAMAnC PRESENTA- 
TION: STAGE SPEECH AND TECHNIQUE. 

Many kinds of exercises and ass^nmentA can be devised by the 
use of scenes from clas^c drama, and by the use of one-set plays; 
that is, plays that need only one stage set for all the acts. 

The thing to be sought in class work in dramatics is the bring- 
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iag out of "dnmatic values;" that ia, extracting from the written 
book all the possibilities in the way of Twoducdng aa entertainment 
that will profit and charm. Among the dramatic values that can 
be woriced out in class are: 

a. InterpreUUion of lines: bringing out the full value of the spoken 

part of the acting. 

b. Impersonation; characterization: catching the Spirit of the 

pemonage to be represented; using the v^ole body to good 
efTcct; rexponding all-in'One-piece. 

c. fiustnesj.- using hands, clothing, properties, furniture to brii^ 

out the situation and the action. 

d. Crossings: moving the actors about the stage successfully. 

e. Balancing the Stage: dcvisii^ effective stage pictures; changing 

effectively from one picture to the next. 

f. Setting and scenery: preparing the stage for the play. 

g. Tempo: securing the best rate and change of pace. 

b. Tableaux, climaxes, curtain: — all the devices of stage technique. 

i. Drilling a staff of workers for play production. 

Following is a list of scenes from classic drama which funmh 
almost endless opportunity for training in the arts of dramatic 
presentation.* The comments suggest the dnunatic values for 
which each scene is serviceable as class work. 

1. The Merchant of Venice; Skakespcare. 

Act 1, 8C. 2; iaterprelatjon and impersonation. 

Act I, Hc. 3; interpretation and impersonation. 

Act II, sc. 2; especially good for characterization. 

Act III, sc. 1; quick change of mood and feeling in impetsona- 

Act III, sc. 2; setting stage, balance, interaction of characters, 

interpretation — all stage values, in fact. 
Act IV, sc, 1; court Hceiie; excellcDt for all dramatic values. 
Act V, sc. 1; setting, atmosphere, dialogue in the finest strain 
of "high" comedy. 

2. Julius Caaar; Shakespeare. 

Act I, sc. 2; balancing numerous characters, handling of full 
stage, superior interpretation and charoct^sa- 

Act 11, sc. 1; characterization, balancing a full stage. 

* All the exercises in this Appendix presuppose a grasp of the chapters 
on the rudiments of good speech; notably, Chapter III, Action; Chapter 
IV, Voice; Chapter IX, Reading. 
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Act III, sc. 1; elaborate problem in balancing stage and shifts 

ing the stage picture. 
Act III, sc. 2; mob scene, Antony's speech; study of stage 

interaction and balance. 
Act rV, BO. 3; The famous quarrel scene between Brutus and 

Cassius; also the appearance of Caesar's ghost. 

Excellent for many values. 

3. Macbeth; Shakespeare. 

Act I, sc. 3; the witches' caldron; characterization, atmos- 
phere, excellent chance (or careful interpretation. 
Act I, sc. 5; interpretation of Lady Macbeth's thoughts. 
Act I, sc. 7; interpretation. 
Act II, sc. 1 sndsc. 2; muider scene; very difficult, but the 

height of great diama. 
Act III, ac. 4; banquet scene; excellent problem in setting, 

interaction of characters, erossinp, balance. 
ActV, ac. 1; sleep-walking scene; interpretation and setting, 
stirring action. 

4. A Midsummer Night'g Dream; Shakespeare. 

Act 1, sc. 1 ; dialogue, stage balance. 
Act I, sc. 2; excellent study of clowning; impeisonation. 
Act 11, sc. 1; impersonation of fairies, interpretative value in 
superior poetry; delicacy in interpretation and 

Act 111, sc. 1; fnjn gljng of clowns and fairies, excellent study 



Act III, sc. 2; elaborate, difficult, but worth trying. 
Act V, Bc. 1; mingling of high uid low comei^; needs good act- 
ing. 

5. The RinaU; Sheridan. 

Act I, sc. 2; excellent character delineation; interpretation. 

Act 111, sc. 1; excellent dialogue. 

Act III, sc. 3; characterization, action. 

Act IV, sc. 1; intricate; many stage values. 

Act V, so. 3; the famous duel scene; offers all diamatio valuea. 

6. She Stoope U> Conquer; Goldsmith. 

Act I, sc. 2; character study. 

Act 11, sc. 2; character study; excellent comedy of interpreta< 

tion. 
Act III, sc. 1; oomplicAt«d action; excellent characterization. 
Act IV, sc. 1; all dramatic valuei. 
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Onx-Act Plats roR Practice in Dramatic Vas^-umb 

1. The Dear Dfparied; Stanley Houghton; charfictw dcIioeatioD; 

dialect. 

2. NeverOieluB; Stuart Walker, for impersonating children; setting. 

3. Her Toryjue; Henry Arthur Jones; clever dialogue. 

4. Neighhora; Zona Gale (Wisconain Plays);Betting; characterizatioD, 
6. AUiaon't Lad; Beulah Di:i (also in Mayorga's book}; soldiers; the 

tbcme ifl honor and courage; study of moods. 

6. Tht Old Lady Shows her Medals; Banie; interpretation and char- 

acterization; Cockney dialect; finely sentimental. 

7. The Flaygoere; Pinero (French); a full stage and capital study of 

characterization . 

8. .Sic If Ao Pom While the LentiU Boa; Walker; fantasy; needs im- 

agination and lively acting; can be played by girls. 

9. The Brink oj Silerice; Galbraith (in Mayorga's book); tense and 

highly dramatic; simple setting. 

10. The LUtk Man; Galsworthy (Cohen, One-Act Plays); aSords 

practice in delicate shading of emphaaia. 

11. Joint Ovmert in Spain; Alice Brown; women oiUy. Excellent 

characterization and setting. 

12. 'Op^'-Me-Thumb; Fenn and Price; (Lacy) imp«w)nation, 

dialect, setting. 

13. The Rector; Rachel Grothets; (French) impersonation of village 

church types. 

14. Fortune and Men't Eyea; Josephine Preston Peabody (Cohen, 

One-Act Plays) ; furaiahea rich blank verse for tone cultivation. 
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DIIIKCTINCJ A PLAY FOR SCHOOL OR CLASS 
A. CHOOSING THE PLAY 

The matter of choosing the pUy to present is of course one of 
prime importance. There are pUys ami plays; but there are slwaya 
only a limited few that will suit your particular purpoM. Obvi- 
ously the more you know about the general field of drama and the 
plays tliat are to be had, the better you can choose one that suite 
the purpose. The first bit of advice always that can be given with 
profit is that it pays to put on a good thing. It is entirely a false 
flwumption to believe that just because students are putting on a 
play, therefore any sort will do. It U equally false to BMume 
that l>ecauHo they arc young and inexperienced they should not 
put on the classical, the proved and tried dramas of ideas and 
sincerity. As a matter of experience we should say that the better 
the play the better the chances for a good production. Stating the 
case all at once: HiKb schools mil do well to work with Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare himself is so good that sometimeshis plays take pretty 
well even when acted poorly. Yet tlie best effect that can bo pro- 
duced by ijhakespcare is brought out by the director and the acton. 
For amateurs it is good to be struggling upward, trying to do 
something better tlian they think they can do. In the main they 
will l>e surprised at how well they can do it. The very saddest 
spectacle in all tlie world of dramatics is to see a cheap, poorly 
written, poorly conceived play put on by poor acton. In tb^ 
cuHO all we can tbiiUc of is "tlte poor audience!" For high school 
plays in particular the director can be sure that Shakespeare and 
Slkcridan and Goldsmith are reliable — the classical and the soni- 
classical. "The lUvals" has been given thousands of timea in high 
schools, and with great success; so also "She Stoops to Conquer"; 
and even "A School for Scandal." The plays from Shakespeare 
tliat work best for high schools are The Merchant of Venice, Julius 
(.'xsar. As You Like It, Twelfth Night, A Midsummer Night's 
Urcam, Much Ado About Nothing, The Merry Wives of Windsor, A 
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Winter's Tale, The Tempest, A Comedy of Errors, and The Taming 
of the Shrew. la case the actors can play tr^edy. you can play 
scenes from Macbeth and possibly from Hamlet or Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Of modem drama there is a great supply. Here you reveal your 
taste in dramatic production. Plays by Barrie, Shaw, Oscar Wilde, 
Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Clyde Fitch, Ai^uatus Thomas, 
Eugene O'Neill, are all sure to be of good caUber and very actable. 
At the close of this appendix * is a list of plays, and also a list of 
publisbeiB from whom can be obtained, pamphlets giving tiie title 
and character of vaiious plays. 

B. CHOOSING THE CAST 

Solsct Thoie Who Can Act The very first requisite in choosing 
the members of the cast is to be sure to select actors. The play is 
to be played by the players, and if you have in your cast people 
who cannot play, then the whole thing will be upset. So first of all 
find out who can act. In particular, candidates who are afraid to 
move are hardly wanted in your cast. If people cannot get about 
the stage easily or are fnghtened stiff and stand in one place at the 
thought of being in a play, they are the most hopeless candidates of 
all. The people who will serve you best are those who are free in 
their anns and legs, backs and necks, heads, and facial muscles. 

Consider Stature. A few su^eetions as to stature are helpful; 
for height must be kept in mind in certain situations. For example 
suppose a man and a woman are playing opposite each other in 
"straight" parts, a "juvenile lead" and an "ingen'w." The man 
should be taller than the woman; both should be of about average 
stature, or slightly above the average. One who must play a heroic 
part had better be an inch or two taller than the others. If you 
have extreme comedy parts, you will gain by having your characters 
extremely tall or short, extremely fat or thin. In the case of a 
father and son, the staid tradition usually has the son slightly 
taller than the father, the daughter shghtly taller than the mother. 
If the father is very much shorter than the son, or the daughter 
than the mother, you are very likely to produce a comedy effect. 
Again if you have a husband shorter than his wife, the situation is 
inevitably understood by the audience as meant for comedy. By 

* See pp. 362-379. Here will also be found lists of coatumers, dealers 
in scenery, draperies, make-up and other stage a 
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the same token if you have the husband taller than the wife by a 
'wide mai|pn, again It is accepted as a cconedy intention. Char- 
acters that are set off against each other on the stage should be not 
very different in size except when you wish a comic or tragic effect. 

Interpretative Ability Important One of the very most impor- 
tant cou^deratious in choodng the characters is to choose the people 
who can talk well enough for pubUc exhibition. For format school 
shows — not class work — choose those who have clear, rii^ng, and vi- 
brant voices; also those with a distinct and careful enunciation, and 
especially those who have a feeling for what sentences mean. You 
will find some likely looking candidates with good voices who when 
you work with them in your rehearsals, reveal that they do not 
know what an English sentence means after they have read it; 
they can teke a perfectly sensible sentence from Shakespeare or 
somebody else and make it sound perfectly foolish. Of course an 
intelligent and diligent director can viiimaiely drive these thick- 
skulled ones into saying the thing correctly, but it is a tremendous 
drain upon his energy; and if at the start he can find good inters 
pretera, he is saved much trouble. 

Choose Leads First The director will do well to remember 
in choosing the cast te choose the "leads" first — get the most im- 
portant characters settled early and then with what candidates 
remain, fit out the remainder of the cast. Before selecting a lead 
it would be well to carry on a series of try-outs. Sometimes in one 
afternoon a director can find among his candidates the cast he 
wante. However, this is rather rare. More commonly the director 
discovers that he has for each of his parts two or three, possibly 
more, candidates from whom he cannot at the moment choose. 
Let him remember that it is all gain for him to carry on the try-out 
further. Additional try-outs bring him new information about ihe 
actor; they also help the shy ones, who may possibly be the best 
after all, to get over their fear and to register their true ability. 
At the same time all the actors are learning new things from each 
other and probably getting better as they go. 

Provide Understudies. For succesdul production provide a 
sufficient number of understvdUa. Some directors even go so far 
as not to announce their final selection for important parte until 
just a week or so before the play is to be given. In general this 
is not to be commended, as it makes more worii for the director 
and leaves everybody pretty uncertain. However, for all the 
important parte, if possible, have undeistudiea at work learning the 
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lines and trying to act them out as best they can. l^iere is » fine 
moral effect in this, in that acting and b^ng chosen for a part fre- 
quently eeem to work like some kinds of strong i^e; tb^ go 
to the bead; and there are some young people so constJhited that 
when they have been definitely selected for a part, tbej become 
rather unteachable and unwilling to learn. 

C. REHEARSAIS 

Reading the Play. After the play is chosen and the cast selected, 
the next st«p is to read the pUy to the cast. Let the actors be 
assembled at a specified time, sitting comfortably around the di- 
rector, while he reads the play and put£ into it as much interpreta- 
tion and meaning as his knowledge of it at the time permits. During 
this reading let the various actors take notes as to what part th^ 
play in the whole show and let them study the proper per^aectite; 
especially let each ambitious player find out just how important 
he is — or unimportant — to the success of the performance. 

"Sides." Each character should be fumi^ed with his part tjrpe- 
writtcn on what is known as "sides." These are sheets of paper 
five and a half by eight and a half inches in dimension. These sides 
do not contain the whole play; merely the part in which each actor 
is concerned. This means that it contains his cuss — the last few 
words just before he is to speak — and then the epeecket that he is 
to give. All this he is to leam absolutely, cues and all. He should 
take especial care not to n^lect his cues; any actor will be dil^nt 
enough to leam his hnes, but there are those who think that they 
can pick up their cues after they get on the stage. They will inevit- 
ably find by sad experience, after blockii^ the whole rehearsal 
and distracting everybody else, that this does not work. So in 
learning your parts, be sure to learn your Unes accurately and to 
leam the cues that tell you when it is time for you to speak. . 

Memoiizing Lines. The leamii^ of your part is not so easy as it 
might seem. There are at least three stages of learning such a 
thing. First, you can leam it so that you can say it at home by 
yourself, and this of course is helpful. But this irill not by a good 
deal get you through an evening's performance. The second 
stage is to leam it so that you can go into rehearsal and pick up 
your cues and get through your speeches. Yet this will not permit 
of acting and will be of no help to the show. The third and final 
stage is to have your part xohoHy comtntiled, cues accurately in mind, 
hnes so well learned that you will not have to worry aa to whether 
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the next word is going to fall promptly into place. You can then 
go ahead confidently, with vigor and abandon, and play your part. 
Until you have perfected your learning of lines to this last stage, 
you are surely not ready to give a finished performance. Many 
an otherriae good play has been ruined by aome actor who has 
not gone farther than the first or second stage of committing his 
part. 

Rehearsals. Certain matters of rehearsal need to be attended 
to with great care. In the first place, there should be a definite 
schedule of meetings, so that everybody will know when he is ex- 
pected to be on hand and where. Then the schedule must be 
kept rigidly. It must b*^ promptly, proceed without waste of time, 
and close practically on the minute. The director who allows par- 
tidpanta in a play to come stragghng in at late hours and to leave 
before it is over, is making trouble for himself. If participants are 
not ready at the moment, let the understudies have their chance. 
In all probability it will not take many such substitutions to bring 
about a perfect record of attendance. 

Quiet During Rehearsals. By all means everybody not on the 
stage must be quiel during rehearial. Any person familiar with 
producing plays knows that the general excitement of the occasion 
sete everybody talking. If the director is not insistent, the talkers 
around tiie edges will make more noise than those on the stage, 
and 80 injure the whole rehearsal. 

Dress Rehearsals. The dress reheaiHal is often the test of the 
success of the play. Tradition has it that a very hopeless dress 
rehearsal makes cwtain a very good presentation. There is much 
to support this. The final play will be successful in proportion aa 
the actora are well keyed up to do their best. If they have gone 
through a very successful dress rehearsal and other successful re- 
hearsals preceding that, there will always be somebody in the cast 
v^o will convince himself that his troubles are over and that every- 
thing is all serene and easy from that point on. But facing an 
audience and going through rehearsals are such very different 
matters that the successful performance before an audience can 
be carried on only by people who have all their wits with them and 
who are doing their best. So the value of a dismal dress rehearsal 
is that it is likely to put everybody on his mettle, showing him his 
points of weakness, and convincing him that be is so far from 
perfect that he has much to do in order to be good enou^ for the 
play. 
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The important thingB to Tcmember about the dresa rehearsal 
are: (1) that the vbole play should be run straight through, no 
matter how long it takes. Let the whole play go forward. (2) It 
is very much better if it can go on without any interference from the 
director, merely running by the mechanism of stage manager, 
property manager, electrician, and prompter; if halts and hitches 
occur, let the prompter straighten them out, (3) Aa far as pos- 
sible in the dress rehearsal get the tempo of the play — the cha^^ 
in time. (4) As far as possible also play the rehearsal throu^ 
in the tame length qf time it Is expect^ to require for the actuid 
performance; eliminate unnecessary waits and delays. 

Whea Tou Fo^et Lines. The best advice that can be given for 
making sure to remember hnes ia to trust yow memory. In this 
general connection let youthful actors take this advice as to the 
dangers of foigctting their porta. The best way in ^lieh to insime 
confidenco in your memory is to keep your body free. The person 
who gets stiff and tensed up all over his body is the one moet 
certain to lose his cues and forget his lines. Whereas if you 
moke sure to keep your body free and your arms and legs and head 
and face doinj; what they ought to do to represent the person you 
are acting, there is every likelihood that your lips and tongue will 
pronounce the words that go with the actions. So let it be repeated 
that the best way to keep from getting stage fright on the night (tf 
the performance and from forgettir^ one's lines, is to be sure to 
act, act, act; do that and you will find yourself fitting into your 
part and able more and more to find the word you want just when 
you reach for it, 

D. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PLAY PERSONNEL 
Putting on a play requires organization, responsibility, and 
discipline. The following outline of the oi^anization and distribu- 
tion of duties will prove helpful to those who wish to present drama- 
tics with a minimum of confusion and waste effort, 

1. The Director Must Be Supreme. Like an array a play does not 
permit of divided authority; there must be one supreme and domi- 
nant power. This ia the Director. 

The Director chooses the east, decides questions as to the inter- 
pretation of lines, costuming, stage setting, properties, lighting, 
and music. In fact the Director is one of the few kinds of czar yet 
hving. There must be no divided authority in producing a play; 
eommittees are hopeless: temperaments arise and block proceed- 
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logs. It is better to have all the temperameDt in one place — the 
Director's head. 

The director plana the movements of the actors, accepts or 
corrects the iatrapretatJons of lines, prepares the etago pictures, 
and decides all issues that affect the perfonnanco. He takes advice, 
but only at his own discretion; he does not have to do so; it is not 
forced upcm hint. He is master; it must be so. 

The director makes out a prompt book of the play, showing 
all the movements of the actors, their groupings, the location of 
the furniture, the changes in lighting, all "off stage" effects, as 
thunder, bells, voices, the use of music, and anything else necessary 
to the play. 

2. The Director TJies the Following Helpers: 

a. Stage Manager: responsible for scenery, off-stage effects, the 
operation of doors, windows, lights; he must kaee and ke^ the stage 
ready for the actors and the action. 

b. Properly Manager: furnishes the moveable things needed on 
the stage: furniture, furnishings, table materials, books — anjrthing 
needed. 

One oj kit chUf diUUa is to return propertUa after the play is overt 

c. Slage Carpenter: prepares whatever is to be constructed with 
hammer, saw, and niuls. 

d. Electrician: attends to the lighting, under the orders of the 
Director. 

e. The Prompter: holds the book, both during rehearsab thus 
freeing the Director's hands and eyee and tongue, and on the night 
of the play. 

f. The Chi^ Miaimin: gets the music ready and fits it into the 
Director's general scheme. 

g. Advertising Manager: prepares the public to be interested in 
the play and to provide themselves with tickets. 

h. "Box Office:" has the tickets in orderly array so that he can 
lay hiH hands on just the ticket he wanta. 

i. Ticket Takers aTid Ushers: appear on time and keep things 
moving smoothly and expeditiously. 

DIRECTORY OF PLAYS AND STAGE ACCESSORIES 

The following lists of plays and dramatic accessories will help in 

stagii^ good dramatic productions. The directory is ^ven 

here, not so much with the idea that it is exhaustive, but rather 

that it la suggestive. An attempt has been made to give variety. 
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at the same time presenting lists that will be espectally valuable to 
a teacher called on to take charge of this work, who has not had 
special training or experieace in dramatics. The list of publishers 
will be found to be of particular value. Many of their catalogues 
may be had for the asking, while others will cost sums ranging 
from twenty-five cents up to three or four dollars. 

It will be found to be a good plan to have on hand not only the 
catalf^os, but also as large a number of the plays as it ia possible 
to get. Familiarity with dramatic literature is advisable for every 
director, not only from the dramatic, or producing, but from the 
literary viewpoint. It is to be hoped that this directory will be of 
ONiistanco to all play directors in the high school field, and that it 
may be somewhat instrumental in bringing the work of dramatics 
up to the high standing that it should properly have. 

PUBLISHERS OF PLAYS 
Hie following list of publishers will assist directors in securing an 
abundance of informatJon coQceming useful plays. In moat instances 
catalogues may be had for the asking; a few, however, cost sums ranging 
from twenty-five cents up to three or four doHare. In them will be 
found the plays listed here, as well as hundreds of others which are 
available for use. Royalties are stated in most of them, but many 
demand no royalty at Ekll. It is our opinion that it is hard to get really 
good plays without the payment of a fee to the publisher or to the 
author, and in the majority of cases it will be found to be worth while 
to get that sort of play. 

Agency for Unpublished Plays, 41 Concord Ave., Boston, Mbbb. 
American Play Co., 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 6 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., 105 West 40th St., New York City. 
Boston Drama Le^^ue, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Brentano Publishing Co., Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York City. 
Brown University Library, (Plays for To-day) Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 
DeniBon & Co., T. S., 156 West Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Dick and Fitzgerald, 10 Ann St., New York City. 
Drama League Book Shop, 306 Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Drama Le^^ue of America, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, 111. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Eldridge Entertaimnent House, Franklin, Ohio. 
F. W. Faxon, Dramatic Index, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel French ft Co., 28-30 West 38th St., New York City. 
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Harcourt, Brace & Co., 3S3 Madison Ave., New York Citj. 

Henry Holt & Co., 19 West 44th St., New York City. 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 116 West 13tli St., New York Ci^. 

Alice KauBer, 1432 Broadway, New York City. 

Mitchell Keniierly, 32 West 58th St., New York City. 

Little, Brown & Co., Bostoo, Mass. 

New York Drama League, 29 West 47th St., New York City. 

Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia Pa. 

Runisey Play Co., 152 West 46tb St., New York City. 

Scott, Foresmaa & Co., (Dramatized Claaaics) 623 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, 111. 
Sanger & Jordan, Times Bldg., New York City. 
Schubert Theatre Co., 1416 Broadway, New York City. 
Charlea Scribner's Sons, 597 fith Ave., New York City. 
Stage Guild, 1527 Railway Exchange Bldg,, Chicago., IlL 
Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Sunwise Turn, 51 East 44th St., New York City. 
Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, New Jersey. 
University of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 78 (Plays for High Schools), 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
University ot Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Washington Square Book Shop, 17 West 8th St., New York City. 

BOOKS OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Ancey, George. Four Plays of the Free Hieatre. Stewart ft Kidd. 
Andreyev, Leonid. Five Plays. Scribnera. 
Aldis, Mary. Plays for small stages. Five playa. Duffield. 
Barker, Granville. Three Short Plays. Little, Brown. 
Barrie, J. M. Echoea of War. Four Plays. Scribners. 
Barrie, J. M. Half hours. Scribners. 

Bennett, Arnold. Polite Farces. Three plays. Famley, London. 
Brown, H. B. Short Plays from Dickens. Twenty-three dcetahes. 

Chapman & Hall, London. 
Brunner, Beatrice. Bits of Background. Four Plays. Knopf. 
Cameron, Margaret. Comedies in Miniature. Five plays. Double- 

day, Page. 
Cannan, Gilbert. Four Plays. Brentano. 
Clark, Barrett H. Representative One-Act Plays by British and Irish 

Authors. Twenty-one plays. Little, Brown, 
Cohen, Helen Louise. One-act Plays by Modem Authors. 16 plays. 

Harcourt, Brace. 
Cooke, Marjorie Benton. Dramatic EpisodeH. Ten plays. Dramatic 

Publish ii^ Co. 
DeMuBset, Alfred. Barbarine. Six plays. Dramatic Publishing Co. 
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Dix, Beubh Marie. AUiboii'b Lad. Six plays. Holt. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Plays of Natural and Supematunl. Seven playa, 

Dunaany, Lord, FourPlayB. Luce. 

Dunaany, Lord. Five PlayB. Little, Brown. 

EJiot, Samuel A, Little Theatre Ckaeics. Three rolumee. little. Brown. 

Ellia, Mra. Havelock. Love in Danger. Three plays. Uougbton. 

Enander, Hilda. Three Flays. Badger. 

Ervinc, St. John. Four Irish Plays. Maunsel, London. 

Fitiniiiuricc, Georf^e. Five Plays. Little, Brown. 

Gibson, Preston. Six Ono-Aot Plays. Frenob. 

Gla.^'pcll, ^usan. Plays. Eight plays, some long. Small, Maynard. 

Giacoira, Cuifleppc, Sacred Ground. Three plays. Kennerly. 

Goliioni. Four Comedies. McClurg, Chicago. 

Goodman, Kenneth S. Quick Curtains. Seven Plays. Stage Guild. 

Graham, Birtha N. Spoiling the Broth. Six plays. French. 

Greene, Clay M. The Dispensation. Four Plays. Doran. 

Greene, Clay M. Four Plays, Doran. 

Gregory, Lady. New Comedies. Five plays. Putnams. 

Gregory, Lady. New Irish Comedies. Six plays. Putnams. 

Gregory, Lady. Seven Short Plays. Putnams. 

Grove Plays of the Bohemian Club. Three Volumes. Crocker, San 

Francisco. 
Guild, Thatcher. The Power of a God. Three Plays. University ct 

Illinois Press. 
Henley and Stevenson. Three Plays (long). Scribneis. 
Houghton, Stanley. Five One-Act Plays. French. 
Harvard Plays. Two Volumes. Four Plays each. Brontano. 
Hay, Ian. The Crimson Coconut. Three plays. Baker. 
Jex, John. Psssioa Playlets. Pour plays. Oimhill Co., Detroit. 
Jennings, Gertrude. Four One-Act Plays. French. 
Jones, Henry Arthur. The Theatre of Ideas. Three plays. Doran. 
Knickerbocker, E. van B. Plays for Classroom Interpretation. Seven 

plays. Holt. 
Kreymborg, Alfred, Plays for Poet Mimes. Six plays. Sunwise Turn. 
Mackay, Constance D'Arcy. The Forest Princess. Five plays. Holt. 
Mackaye, Percy. Yankee Fantasies. Four playa. Duffield. 
Manners, J. Hartley, Happiness. Three plays. Dodd, Mead, 
Marks, Janet. Three Welsh Plays. Little, Brown. 
Mayorga, Margaret. Hepresentative One-Act Plays. Twenty-five 

plays. Little, Brown. 
Merrinton, Marguerite. Festival plays. Six plays. Duffield. 
Middleton, George. Embers, Six plays. Holt. 
Middleton, George. Masks. Five plays. Holt. 
Morley, Malcom. Told by the Gate. Six plays. Gorham Press, Boston. 
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McMillftO, Mary. Short PUya. Ten plays. Stewart & Kidd. 

McMillaa, Mary. More Short Plays. Seven plays. Stewart & Kidd. 

Moeller, Phillip. Five Somewhat HiHtorical PUys. Knopf. 

Momingside Plays. Four Playa. Shay. 

Nirdliager, Charles. Four Short Plays. Kennerly. 

O'Neill, Eugene. The Moon of the Coribeea. Six playa. Boni & Live- 
right. 

O'Brien, Seumaa. Duty. Five plays. Little, Brown. 

Oliver, Margaret Scott. Six One-Act Plays. Badger, Boston. 

Pinaki, David. Six Playa of the Yiddiah Theatre. Luce. 

Phillips, Stephen. Lyrica and Dramas. Three playa. Lane. 

Provincetown Plays. Two volumes. Three plays each. Shay. 

Paine, Ursula. Plays of Democracy. Six plays. Harper. 

Reely, Mary K. Daily Bread. Two Plays. Wilson. 

Schnitiler, Arthur. Comedies of Words. Five Plays. Stewart & Kidd. 

Shay and Loving. Fifty Contemporary Plays. Stewart & Kidd. 

Smith, Alice M. Short Playa by Eepreseatative Authors. Macmillan. 

Stevens and Goodman. Masques of East and West. Five plays. 
Gomme. 

Sudermann, Hermann. Rosea. Five plays. Scribners. 

Sutherland, Evelyn Greenleafe. Po' White Trash and Other One-Act 
Dramas. Nine Playa. Duffie|d. 

Sutro, Alfred. Five Little Plaj-s. Brentsno. 

Theis, Grover. Numbers and Other Plays, Five plays. Nicholas L. 
Brown, New York. 

Torrence, Ridgley. Plays for a N^^ Theatre. Three plays. Mao- 
millan. 

Walker, Stuart. More Portmanteau Playa. Three plays, two long. 
Stewart* Kidd. 

Walker, Stuart. Portmanteau Plays. Four plays. Stewart & Kidd. 

Wilde, Percival. Confessional. Five plays. Holt. 

Wilde, Percival. The Unseen Host and Other Plays. Five plays. 
Little, Brown. 

Wilde, Percival. Dawn. Five Plays. Holt, 

Washington Square Plays. Four plays. Drama League Series. Double- 
day, Page. 

Watts, Mary S. l^ree Short Plays. MacMillan. 

Wisconsin Plays. Vol. 1. Three plays. Huebach. 

Wisconsin Plays. Vol. 2. Four playa. Huebsch. 

Yeate, William B, The Hour Glass. Three Plays. Macmillan, 
It ia not expected, or thought, that all the plays contained herein will 

be available, or suitable, for high achool production . But in the volumes 

listed, there are many that are very usable. In the most cases the 

settings are simple, and "new theatre" ideas can be very effectively 

worked out. 
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COSTUMERS 

For the flonTeaienoe of those giving plays requiring the me (rf eo«- 
tumee, the following list of ooetumerB will be found helpful: 
Geotge Beck Coetume Co., Ciocinaati, Ohio. 
Cameron Costume Co., 29 Weet Randolph St., Chioogo, m. 
Carnival Coetunie Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Costume Co., 143 N. Dearfoom St., Chicago, DL 
Chicago Costume Works, Inc., 1I&-120 N. Franklin St., Chieago, HL 
M. J, Clark Costume Co,, St. Louis Mo. 
Eaves Costume Co., 226 W. 41st. St., New York Qty. 
FriU Schoultz, 58 W. Lake St., Chicago, 111. 
Miller, Thcstricttl Costumcr, 136 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pk. 
New York Costume Co., 137 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lU. 
Schmidt Costume and Wig Shop, 920 N. Clark St., Chicago, HL 
F. Szwirachina, 1110 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Van Horn Costume Co., 10 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waas & Co., Philadelphia. 
Winona Costume Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Makt-up material can alao be obtained from any of these, aa well as 
from most of the publishing companies. 

SCENERY AND SETTINGS 
Scenery and settings can be obtained from the following firms. 
Similar houses will be found in almost all of the larger cities. 
The Calkina Studios, 64-46 East 22nd St., Chicago, lU. 
Eugene Cok, 1734 E. Slst St., Chicago, 111. 
Fabric Studios, 201-177 No. State St., Chicago, IlL 
Guthman Scenic Studios, 1324 Loomis Place, Chicago, III. 
R. MacDonald, Bush Temple Theatre, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, 111. 
Pelts & Carson, 1507 N. CUirk St., Chicago, IlL 
The Sheppard Studios, 468 E. 3l8t St., Chicago, 111. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Sosman and Landis, 417 S. Chnton St., Chio^o, lU. 
Universal Stage Lighting Co., 240 W. 60th St., New York City. 

BOOKS ON DIRECTING AND ACTING 
Calvert, Louis, Problems of the Actor. Holt. 
Clark, Barrett H., How to Produce Amateur Pla3^. Little, Brown. 
Johnson, Gertrude E., Choosing a Play. Century. 
Krowa, Play Production in America. Holt. 

Mockay, Constance D'Aroy, Costumes and scenery for Amateurs. Holt. 
Mackay, Constance D'Arcy, How to Produce Children's Piaya. Holt. 
Stratton, Clarence, Producing in Little Theaters. Holt. 
Taylor, E. P., Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs. Dutton. 
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Hie Ben Greet Shakespeare; Acting Version for amateure, with abundant 
stage directions; Doubleday, Page and Co.; several of the best- 
known plays thuB prepared for the director. 

LIST OF PLAYS 

I. Easy Onb-Act Plays 

AttUon't Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix. (In Mayorga, Rep. One-Ad Plttt/t.) 

Six men, costumes of 1648. Story of the Civil War in EngWd. 

Holt, or Little, Brown. 
As Good as Gold, by Lawrence Housman. Morality play for seven men. 

Setting simple. Royalty. French. 
ATiffustut in Search of a Father, by Chapin. Comedy for six men. French 
Barbara, by Jerome K. Jerome. Comedy drama for two men and two 

women. Good porta, well balanced. Penn. 
Between the Soup amd the Savoury, by JenningB. Farce for three women. 

Scene in a kitchen during the serving of a meal. Chance for local 

"take-oSs." French. 
Biil», by John M. Francis. Farce for two men and one woman. The 

etwnal problem of debt, and its unusual solution. French. 
The Bogie Men, by Lady Gregory, Good comedy for two boys, Irish, 

and chimney-sweeps. Interior set easy. (In ^nc Comediee.) 

Futnams. 
The Bank Account, by Brock. Society drama for one man and two 

women. Not easy, but possible. Brentano. 
The Dear Deparied, by Stanley Houghton. Comedy, for three man and 

three women, llie daughters divide the property — too early. 

Dramatic Episodee, by Marjorie Benton Cooke. A volume containing 

ten short plays of varying length, and with varying numbers of 

roles. Good. Listed elsewhere. 
The Day that Lincoln Died, by P. Warren and W. Hutchina. A play for 

five men and two women. The Lincoln spirit is felt throughout 

this little play. Scene exterior. Baker. 
First Aid to the Wounded, by Montague. Comedy for one man and one 

woman. One's illness depends on the nutse — if she is pretty, 

that also makes a difference. French. 
Feed the Brute, by George Paston. Play for one man and two women. 

Music, it seems, is not the only thing that hath charms. French. 
The Florist Shop, by Hawkbridge. Play for three men and two women. 

Brentano. 
Pood, by de MiUe. Farce for two men and one woman. Tlie high cost 

of Uving is the basis of this play. French. 
Hannah Qivet Notice, by ALce Thompson. Comedy for four women. 

The attempt of a visiting niece to play the part of the maid fumiaheH 

no end of oomplioationB. French. 
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Henry, Where are Yout by Beulah King. Uncle Henry is deliv^vd 
(rom the tyraimy of hia Hiat«r, by the machin&tiotiB of a bevy of 
chaiming nieces. Comedy for one man and sis women. 

Her Tongue, by Henry Arthur Jones, (In The Theatre of Idem.) 
Comedy [or two men and two women. A lively talkative giil 
mixes things up thorou^y. Doran. 

Hyaeinth Hoivey, by Lady Gregory. Comedy for four men and two 
women. (In Saxn Short Piays.) To Hyacinth Halvey a good 
n^putation ia s thing to be gotten rid of. Luce. 

I'm Going, by Tristan Bernard. Farce for one man and one woman. 
Henri finds it hard to get away from his wife even for an after- 
noon. French. 

fsoueles, by W. B. Hare. Good burlesque on the "trian^" situation. 
"Ilowlingly funny," Baker. 

7n on Parte JVancou, by T. J, Wiiliama, A farce for three men and four 
women. Plain interior. Baker. 

Joint Owners in Spain, by Alice Brown. Comedy for four women. 
Pathetic and humorous min^de in appeal. The inmatea of an old 
ladies' homo settle their difficulties in a new manner. Baker. 

The Loving Cup, by Alice Brown. Play for four men and nine wom^t. 
Hero again is a mixture of teara and smiles. The loving cup is 
usol for an entirely different purpose than that for which it was 
intended. Baker. 

The Lott Silk Hat, by Lord Dunsany. Comedy for five men. A silk 
hat and its disappearance are effective in patching up a quarrel 
between a lover and his beloved. (In Five Playa.) Little, 
Brown, 

Miee Civilisation, by 11. H. Davis. Play for four men and one woman. 
The one woman outwits three crooks, and brings about their cap- 
ture. Simple setting. French. 

Mre. Oakley's Telephone, by Jennings. Comedy for four women. Good 
character parts, a German maid and an Irish cook, furnish the 
comedy, and the mbdng of two telephone numbers affords sufficient 
complication. French. 

The Neighbors, by Zona Gale. (In Wisconsin Plays.) Play for two men 
and six women. All the characters ore willing to put in their little 
to help out the one that has come to need it — as nei^bors should. 
Huebsch. 

The Old Lady Shotos her Medals, by Barrie. A pathetic story of the 
great war. Scribners. 

On Bail, by Middleton. Play for two men and one woman. This is 
not an easy play, but it can be done, if carefully thought out. Re- 
quires some atronR acting, and careful directing. French. 

'Op-o'-Me-Thwnb, by Fern and Pryce. Comedy tor one man and five 
women. 'Mandy isa dreamer; herdream nearly cornea true. Lacy. 
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OverUtwt, by Alice Gentenberg. Satire for [our women. Two play 
the parte of the othera' primitire eelvea. Another of those rather 
hard, but powible things, for inexperienced players. (In WaAijig- 
lon Sq-uare Playa.) Doubleday, Page. 

The Piper"* Pay, by Margaret Cameron. Comedy for seren women. 
Story of the dlfficultiea in which a society woman found herself 
through the takmg of silver spoons as souvenirs from various hotels 
and caf^. After she is thoroughly discomfited, the affair ends 
happily. French. 

The Piaygoen, by Pinero. Comedy for two men and six womm. The 
young wife tries to make playgoers of the servants, for their edi- 
fication. But her troubles are many. French. 

The pTopotal, by Tchekov. Farce for two men and one women. Satire 
on the customs of the Russian peasant in the matter of marriage. 
French. 

A Pot <^ BroOi, by William B. Yeats. An Irish comedy for two men and 
one woman. An Irish b^gar succeeds in getting a meal from a 
hard-hearted Irish woman. (In The How GUua and Other Plays.) 
Macmillan. 

The Rector, by Rachel Crothera, Comedy for one man and six women. 
The plans of the women of the flock to marry off their rector do 
not carry out, and he finally takca the woman of his choice, French. 

Rotalie, by Mar Maurey. Comedy for one man and two women. Rosa* 
he, the maid, gets her master and mistress into trouble, and out 
again. Played with success by the University of Chicago Dramatic 
Club. French, 

Six CupM of Chocolate, by Ma,tthews, Comedy for six women. Harpers. 

Spreading the Ne\a», by Lady Gregory. Comedy for seven men and 
three women. The story is about the way in which news, false or 
tine, will spread and grow. Lively, and not too difficult. (In 
Seven Short Plays.) Luce. (Also in Cohen, Orie-Ad Playt, Haiv 
court, Brace.) 

Suppressed Desires, by Susan Glaapel. Comedy for one man and two 
women. Satire on Psychoanalysis. Two scenes, one setting. Has 
been presented many times by amateurs, Must go with a snap. 
(In Plays.) SmaU, Maynard, 

The Slacker, by F. B. Tull, Patriotic play for two men and seven women. 
The "slacker" finds out that hLi mother and sweetheart wanted 
him to go all the time. Baker. 

A Taking Way by I. G. Osbom. Farce for four men and two women. 
Baker. 

rA«nfor«, Jr, by 8. Shute. Comedy for seven women and a child. The 
seven women, lively girls, hear that a man is coming to the village. 
The surprise in store for them furnishes the plot of the play. Baker. 

The Third Man, by Benedix, Comedy for one man and three women. 
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A love knot is untan^ed in « manner oatiafMtoiy to »n o( 

French. 
A Tune of a Tune, by Tothooh. Irish comedy for two men and two 

women. The story of the effect of a tune. Drama Magariae, 

Ftbruary. 1930. 
Ten Days baixr, by Click. Comedy for four men Ukd two women. 

Story of what happened after the prodigal son had been home fot 

a few daye, in the light of modem ideas. Several supemumerarieB 

needed. Drama Magotint, F^niary, 1921. 
When But in Amaicaf by Oscar M. Wolf. Satirical comedy for one 

man and two women. The democracy of America, as extending 

down to the servants, is the theme of this little play. It can be 

very cleverly done. (In Mayorga, Bep. One-Ael Playa.) Little, 

Why the Chime* Rang, by Elizabeth A. McFadden. Christmas play few 
several characters, varied as may be permitted. Amateurv can 
produce this successfully. Notee on scenery and lifting are given. 
French. 

What Roeie Told the Tailar, by E. J. Broomhall. College faroe for seven 
men and three women, although it may be played by all latai. 
Baker. 

Why, Je»tica\ by A. R. Knowlton. Comedy for one man and nine 
women. A strenuous cure for "bridge" results in serious oompli- 
cations for a while, but the cure is effective. Baker. 

rAeZoTwPoiice.byR. H.Davis. Play for four men. By arathergrew^ 
some practical joke the Major is induced to sign the pledge. French. 

The Teeth <tf the Gift Hone, by Margaret Cameron. Comedy for two 
men and four women. An undesirable wedding gift, which the 
Butlers have gotten rid of, is the cause of the trouble when the 
donor, an aunt, visits them. French. 

II. One-Act Pl&ts of Souewhat Greater Dirncuurr 
The Affected Young Ladiet, by MoliSre. Society Satire for six men and 

three women. French. 
After the Honeymoon, by Gyalui. Hungarian Farce for one man and one 

woman. French. 
Afieriea Paese* By, by Andrews. Two men and two women. Bren- 

tano, or Baker. 
Asaph, by Bates. Comedy for three men and two women. Drama 

Magazine, March, 1920. 
At the Sign of the SUver Spoon, Comedy for four women. Smart Set. 
Back of the BaUol, by Middleton. Popular farce on Woman Suffrage. 

Four men and one women. French. 
Bade of the Yardi, by Goodman. Drama of the Packing House district 

of Chicago. Three men and two women. Stage Guild, Chicago. 
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BtaiUy and the Jacobin, by TEU'kingtoD. Humorous, tense, theme of 

the French Revolution. Harpers. (Aleo in Cohen, One-Act Ployt. 

Harcourt, Brace.) 
Behind a Watteau Picture, by Rogers. Poetical faaiBay. Something 

different. Requires a large CEist. Baker. 
The Betrayal, by Colum. Irish melodrama of the eighteenth century. 

Three men and one woman. Drama, October, 1020. 
A BU of Instmetum, by Sutherland. Two men. Duffield. 
Blue Iri«, by Seyeter. Fantasy for four women. lUinoie Magaxine, 

University of Illinois, May, 1920. 
The BoaUwain's MaU, by Jacobs. Not hard. Three rales. I^icy. 
The Boor, by Tohekov. Ruseian rural farce for two men and one 

woman. French. 
Boosting Bridget, by Gale. Seven women. French. 
The Brink of Silence, byGalbraith. Drama for fourmen. Little, Brown. 
The Burglar Who FaiUd. Three roles. Bedroom scene. Easy. Lane. 
Bwhido, by Izumo. Japanese tragedy. Beautiful setting. Lai^ cast. 

Duffield. 
By Ouraeliiei, byFulda. Comedy tor two men and one woman. Prac- 
tically a dialogue. Satire on social life. Poet Lore, Vol. 23. 
The Captain of the Gate, by Dijc. Six men. Holt. 
The Carrier Pigeon, by PhUpotts. Three roles. All good, Duckworth. 
Carrots, by Renard. Drama, rather hard, for two men and two women, 

or may be played by one man and three women. One of the 

characters is a child. French. 
Cathleen Ni HoMiiiian, by Yeats. Poetic, rather hard. MacmiUan. 
A Chineie Dummy, by Campbell. Six women. Baker. 
Chooting a Career, by de Caillavet. Farce for three men and one 

woman. Translation by Barrett H. Claik. FreDCh. 
Chude, by Mackaye. Rather difficult. Stoty of a reaction against rigid 

Puritanism. DutKeld. 
neCfad, by Beach. (In Washington Square Plays.) Civil War tragedy 

for four men and one woman. Doubleday, Page. 
The Conetant Lover, by Rankin. Comedy for two roles. Lane. 
Criepin, Hia Maater'e Rival, by Le Sage. Comedy, in 18th century 

costumes. French. 
TheD<irkoftheDawn,byIHx. Fourmen. Holt. 
The Dreee Beheartal, for ten women. MacmiUan. 
The Dumb Cake, by Moiriaoa and Pryce, Humorous and pathetic. 
The Edge of the Wood, by Roof. Fantasy of the forest. Four men, one 

women, one child, and supers. Drama, February, 1920. 
The Edict, by Kuhn. Modem problem drama for two men and four 

women. ChoUenge Magtuine, May, 1916. 
Emben, by Middleton. Drama for two men and two women. French, 

and Holt. 
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Fame and Ihe Poet, by Dunsany. Three roles. All good. Clever. 

Allanlic, iei». 
A Fanand Tteo Ca>uUe«(td:s, by Macmillan. Two men and one women. 

Stewart & Kidd. 
The Fatal Meatage, by Banga, Five tnen and (our women. Harper. 
The Fettitial of PomotM, by Mackay. Fantasy for one man and two 

women. Holt. 
The Fifth Commandment, by Bierstadt. Serious Dmma for three nten 

and one woman. Drama, June, 1920. 
The Flower o/ the Yeddo, by Mapes. For four women. French. 
Fourieen, by Gcratenberg. Comedy for one man and two women. 

{Drama, February, 1920. Swartout.) 
Frilichen, by Sudcrman. One of the beet tragedies written. Four men 

and two women. Scribner's. 
A Game of Chess, by Goodman. Tense and effective. Two men. Stage 

Guild, Chicago. 
A Game of Chess, by Meyers. Three men and three women. Penn. 
The Gaol Gate. Three rolea, not too hard. French. 
The Girl in the Coffin, by Dreiser. Love drama. Difficult, but good. 

Lane. 
The Glittering Gate, by Dunsany. Two men. Kennerly. 
The Glory of the Morning, by Leonard. Romantic Indian drama for 

three men and two women. May be played out of doors. (In 

Wisconsin Plays.) Huebsch. 
The God of the Wood, by Girardeaa. Oriental fantasy for eight men and 

two women. One part comedy. Drama, June, 1920. 
The Golden Doom, by Lord Dunsany. For ten men and one woman. 

Swartout. 
The Great Noontide, by Kearney. Satire, not too hard. Four men and 

two women, with supers. Drama, January, 1921, 
The Green Coat, by de Musset and Augier. Three men and one woman. 

The Groove, by Middleton. Drama of relinquished hopes for two 

women. (In Potteasion and Other One-Act Plays.) French, and 

Holt. 
Happinesa, by Manners. One-Act arrangement of the longo' play. 

Two men, and two women. Dodd, Mead. 
The Heart qf Pierrot, by Scott. Quaint fantasy torninechildren. Drama, 

February, 1921. 
Her First Assignment, by Bridgham. Ten women. Baker. 
The Hour Glass, by Yeats. Four men and two women, with two children. 

Macmillan. 
Hunger, by Pillot. Five men, can be played with six women. Little, 

lie, by O'Neill. Stark sea drama. Boni & Liveright. 
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The Immorinl Lure. Four roles. Tragedy of Ancient India. Poelry. 

Doubleday, Page. 
Indtan Summer, by Meilhao and Halovy. Two men and two women, 

French. 
In Hotpilal, by Dickinion. Very difficult, capoei&lly one man's part. 

(In Wisconsin Plays.) Throe men and two women. Huebsch. 
KatkeriTie Parr, by Baring. Historioal faroe (or one man and one 

woman. Houghton, Mifflin. 
The Law SvU, by Benedix. Tranalatioa of the famous comedy; Der Pro- 

less. Five men. French. 
The Legacy, by Marivaux. High comedy of intrigue, for four men and 

two women. French. 
The Letters, by Nathan. Burleaquc, Knopf. 
The Lighting of the Torch, by Buchanan, titory of the Pilgrims. Largo 

cast. Drama, June, IC^. 
Lima Beam, by Kroymbourg. Amusing farce far two men and one 

woman. Liltlo, Brown. 
The Land of Heart's Desire, by Yeats. French. 
The Liiile King, by Bynner. Historioal drama for five men and one 

woman, Kcnnerly. 
The LUlle Shepherdess, by Rivoirc. Pastond. One man and tiro 

women, French, 
The Locked Chest, by Masofield, Story of Iceland, Chaoco tor effective 

sotting. Five roles. Tense. Macmillan. 
The Ijost Pleiad, by Drasefiold. For ten women. Sunwise Turn. 
The Maker of Dreams, by Down. Fantasy for two men and one woman. 

French. (Also in Cohen, One-Act Plays. Haroourt, Brace.) 
The ilfan <4 Destiny, by Hhaw. tjtory of Napoleon. Can be set ob de- 
sired. Four nilce, Brentono, 
Manners and Modes, by Cooke. (In Dramalie Episodes.) Nine women. 

Dramatic Publishing Co. 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, by Anatole France. Farce comedy 

requiring a largo cast. Lane. 
Martha's Mourning, by Hoffman, (In Mayorga, Rsp. On»-Acl Plays.) 

Three women. Little, Brown. 
The Medicine Show, by Walker. Comedy for three men. Stewart 

Kidd, 
The Melon Thief, by Obata. Japanese poetic farce for two men. Drama, 

December, 1910. 
Miss Tassey, by Baker. For five women. Baker. 
Nero's Mother. Good siluaUon, ofToclivo staging. Lane. 
Nevertheless, by Wulkor. Comedy for two men and one woman. Stew- 
art & Kidd. 
NigM at an Inn, by Lord Dunsany. Tragedy for seven men, SunwiM 

Turn. (Also in Cohen, One-Act Plays. Haroourt, Brace.) 
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No Smoking. European farce. Drama, 1917. 

Oh! Pampinia, by Rice. Comedy for fire men and two women. Pritn 

Mask and Bauble play. Univeraity of lUiDois, 1920. 
On Bail, by Middleton. Dnma for two men and one wmnoi. Kmck 
Tht Oubatt, by Strindberg. For two men. Frenoh. 
An Outtidtr. For fourteen women. Baker. 
Ova- the HUU, by Palmer. Three roles. Smart SH, 1915. 
Paamt, by Wilde. Story of the war. Little, Brown. 
Poor John, by Sierra. Drama for five mm and five wom«n. Drmna, 

Frfwuary, 1920. 
The Potl Scriptum, by Augier. For one man and two womea. French, 
The Phoenix, by Irving. Drama for two men and two women. French. 
Pol o' Broth, by Yeats. Brentano. 
The Quay of Magic Thingi, by Moeher. For five men and seven women. 

Not easy. Drama, February, 1920. 
The Queen's EnemUa. Spectacular Egyptian tragedy Luce. 
The Queen's Hour, by McCauley. Morality play for ten womKL 

Drama, June, 1920.. 
Tht RAowid, by Picard. Social comedy for five men and two women. 

French. 
The Rider ttf Drtami, by Torrence. Play for four negro oharaoters, 

and a child. Good. MacMillan. 
Aiders U> the Sea, by Synge. Difficult tragedy. Luce. (Also in Cohen, 

One-Act Flaj/s. Hareourt, Brace.) 
The Riting cf the Moon, by Lady Gregory. (In iSeven Short Plage.) For 

four men. Frenoh, 
Ryland, by Stevena and Yerdman. Picturesque. (In Mayorga, Rep. 

One-Ad Playe.) Little, Brown, and Btagfi Guild, Chicago. 
Sabotage, by Valcroa and d'Estoc. Seriouadramafor three men and two 

women. French, 
Sam Average, by Mackaye. (In Mayorga, Rep. One-Act Plays.) Three 

men and one woman. DufBeld, or Lattle, Brown. 
The Shadow of the GUn, by Synge. Not too hard. Luce. 
Six Who Pats While the Lentilt Boil, by Walker. For seven men and 

three women. Stewart & Kidd, or Little, Brown, 
The Simoon, by Strindberg. A tragedy of the desert. Tent scene, 

rather hard. Scribners. 
The Tabloid, by Eckersley. Serious drama for three men. Smart Set. 
The Teeth of the Gift Horse, by Cameron. Comedy tor two men and 

four women. French. 
The Tenli of the Arabs, by Lord Dunsany. Five men and one woman. 

Three PHU in a BotUe, by Field. Four men and three women, one boy, 

Brentano. 
The Tinker"* Wedding, by Synge. Irish Comedy, not difficult. Luoe. 
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Tradition, by Middleton. Serious drama for one man and two women. 

Not too difficult. Ftench. (Also in volume, Tradition, Holt.) 
TrifiM, by Glaspel. Rather etark nirol drama. (In Plays.) Three 

men and two women. Wadtinglon Square Fiay», alBO Shajr. 
TKe Tvrtie Dove, by Alison. Chinese fantasy for seven girls. 
The Twelse-Ftttimi Look, by Bairie, One man and two women. (In 

Haif-Hour».) Seribnera. 
The Unteen Host, by Wilde. For three men. Little, Brown. 
The Very Naked Boy, by Walker. For two men and one woman. (la 

More Portmanteau Plays.) Stewart & Kidd. 
The Wager, by Giagoea. Italian poetic comedy for four men and one 

woman. French. 
WiU o' the Wisp, by Holman. For four girls. (In Mayorga, Rep. One- 
Act Playg.) Little, Brown. 
The Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory. (In Seeen Short Plaj/s.) Two 

men and one woman. Putnams. 

III. LONO PlulTS 

A short list of good plays tor an entire evening. To these many 

others may be added from the catalogues of the publishers. Only 

a very brief description is offered. 

The AdrmrabU Cridiion, by Barrie. A very famous comedy. French. 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula, Hope. Old English Comedy in four 
acts for twdve men and three women. French. 

Aliee-SH-by-lhe-Fire, by Barrie. Delightful comedy in three acts for 
three men and six women. French, and Scribners. 

AUieon Make* Hay, by Helbum. War comedy in three acts for seven 
men and seven women. Baker. 

Arms and the Man, by Shaw. French. 

Beau hrummel, by Fitch. Comedy for eleven men and seven women. 
Four acts. French. (Alao in Cohen, Longer Plays by Modem 
Authors. Harcourt, Brace.) 

The Big Idea, by Thomas and Hamilton. Unusual comedy in three 
acts for seven men and four women. Two interiors. French. 

Candida, Shaw. Three acts, for four men and two women. Brentano. 

The Climbere, by Fitch. Social satire in four acts for twelve men and 
nine women. French. 

A Country Mouse, by Law. Satire in three acbi for six men and four 
women. Good for amateurs. French. 

The Fortune Hunter, by Smith. A very successful comedy on the pro- 
fession^ stage. Four acta, deven men and three women. Three 
interior, one exterior. French. 

Qreen Stockings, by Mason. One of Margaret Anglin's succesms. De- 
lightful oconedy in three acta for seven men and five women. French. 
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The Qyptv TVod, by HouBm&n. Chinning rommntie eomedy of aocietjr 

in three acts for five men and four women. Amcriosii Flay Co. 
Her Ovm itomy, by Swsn. Comedy dnrnft in three acts for three men 

and four women. French. 
Htr Otm Way, by Fitch. Social drama in four acts for five men and 

nine women. French, 
The Imporlanee of Being Earned, by Wilde. Surft-fire oomedy if done 

well. Three acts, five men and four women. One exterior, two 

interiors. French. 
In Chancery, by Pinero. Farcical ctsnedy in three acta for seven mot 

and MX women. Three interiors. French. 
The Liar», by Jonee. Comedy of manners. Four acta for ten men and 

six women. Four interiore. French. 
The LittU Minuter, by B&rrie. Well-known drama, in four acte, for 

eleven men and five women. Sanger and Jordan. 
The Man From Home, Tarkington and Wilson. Wbolnome American 

drama in four acts, for eleven men and three women. Three in- 

teriora, one exterior. Sanger dc Jordan, or Harpers. 
The Marriage of KiUv, by Lennox. Oomedy in three acts for four men 

and three women. French. 
Marg Goet Firet. Satire on manners in three acta and epik^iue, for ei^t 

men and four women. French. 
MUettonet, by Arnold and Knobloch. English Drama. Not altogeth^ 

impossible, but rather hard. Same setting, but using different 

furniture to represent periods of one generation apart. Three act«, 

nine men and six women. Doran. 
TAe MoUutc, by Davies. Good, not too hard, though requires carrful 

acting. Threeacts, two men and two women. One interior.' Bakv. 
Mn. Bumpttead-Leigh, by Smith. Comedy in three acts for six men 

and six women, French. ■ 

The Naked Truth, by Faston and Maxwell. Farce in three acts for 

nine men and six women. One exterior, two interiors. French. 
Peg o' My Heart, by Mannera. Famous comedy. Three acta, five 

men and four women. French. 
The Prince Chap, by Peple. Artistic comedy in three acts, for six men 

and six women. French. 
Secret Service, by William Gillette. Military drama in four acts for 

sixteen men and five women. Two interiors. French. 
The Truth, by Fitch. Drama in tour acts. Needs very good acting. 

Five men and four women. Two interiors. French. 
The Tv)ig of Thorn, by Warren. Irish fairy play in two acts, for six nten 

and seven women. Baker. 
The Tyranny <^ Tears, by Chambers. Society comedy in four acta, for 

four men and three women. Baker. 
A Wonum'e "Wa-g, by Buchanan. Society drama, eomedy, in three acts. 
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Calls for two aeU, can be played in one, by some minor changes. 

Sevm men and six women. Doubleday, Page. (Drama League 

Series.) 
Young Amtrica, by Ballard. Excellent comedy in three acta. Ddight- 

ful humor and warm pathos. Needs a well-trained dog. Fifteen 

men and six women. French. 

IV. Easier Lonq flats 

Below iB a liat of longer plays, described in the catalogues of French, 
Baker, Sanger and Jordan, and othere, which can be produced by di- 
rectors having less experience than might be required for some of the 
more difficult plays. In many of them the lines and the situations 
carry themselves. At the same time, they will be found to be effective 
in proportion to the work that is put on them. We shall not here at- 
tempt a full description, but suggest that the directors provide thmi- 
selves with the catalogues and study them over carefully. 
AU-of-aSudden Peggy, by Denny. Well-known comedy for six men and 

five women. Three acta, two interiors. French. 
An Ameriean Cituen, by Ryley. Comedy in four acts for ei^t men 

and six women. Three interiota and one exterior. French. 
And BiUy Ditappeared, by Hare. Mystery comedy in three acts for 

five men and six women. One interior throu^out. Baker. 
A Bachelor' a Ronwrux, by Morton. Comedy in four acte for seven men 

and four women. Three interiors. French. 
Brown of Harvard, by Young. Famous college drama in four acts for 

twenty men and four women. Settings rather difficult. French, 
Brown't in Toum, by Swan. Farcical comedy in three acts for five men 

and four women. One exterior, one interior. French. 
Captain Kidd, Jr. Comedy in three acts for seven men and tliree 

women. Sanger and Jordan. 
The Caae of ReheUioat Suaan, by Jones. Comedy in three acts for ten 

men and four women. Ii>ench. 
Charley'i Aiad, by Thomas. Farcical comedy in three acts, available in 

manuscript only. For six men and tour women. Two interiors 

and one exterior. French. 
Caught in the Rain, by ColUer. Comedy in three acts for twelve men 

and eleven women. Sanger and Jordan. 
Chriil/>pher Junior, by Ryley. Comedy in four acts for eight men aikd 

four women. Three interiors. A very good play, frequently done 

by amateurs. French. 
Clover Farm, by Patten. Easy farce tor eight men and three women. 

Three acts. Baker. 
The College Widow, by George Ade. Comedy for fifteen men and ten 

women. Four acts. The play that made George Ade famous. 

Sanger and Jordan. 
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The County Chairnuai, by George Ade. Rural ootnedy dnma in four 
acta for sixteen men and five women. Sanger and Jordan. 

Cupid at Va$tar, by Owen Davis. Comedy in four acts foi" four men 
and nine women. Can be played by all women. Twt> of the men's 
porta are eccentrics. Two interior, one exterior. French. 

DotBTi Eatl, by Adams. Easy comedy for seven men and three women. 
Three acts. Baker. 

Fanny and the Servant Problem, by Jerome. Comedy in four acts for 
five men and seventeen women. One interior throughout. Good. 

For One Nyjht Only, by Baker. Easy oomedy in four acts for five men 

and four women. Baker. 
Held by the Enemy, by William Gillette. Military Drama in four acta 

for fourteen men and three women. Not eaay, but can be done. 

Her Lord and Matter, by Morton. Comedy in three acts for six men 
and five women. French. 

Her Gum Money, by Mark Swan. Comedy in four acts for three men 
and four women. Financial transactions between a husband and 
his wife make the theme of this chaiming play. It requires careful 
work, but it can be done. One interior, one exterior. French. 

Hurry, Hurry, Hurry, by Arnold, Society drama in three acta for five 
men and four women. One interior. Making love and proposing 
by schedule arc not the easieat things in the world. French. 

Little Mr>. Cummin, by Pryoe. Farce comedy in three acts for four 
men and five women. The theme of the eternal mother-in-law ia 
the basis of this little play. One interior. French. 

Jlfr«. Temple'i Telegram, by Wyatt and Morris. Farce comedy in three 
acts for five men and four women. What happens when a man ia 
out all night, even if he can't help it? Trying to get out of it by 
lying does not help — it is worse than the truth — as Temple found 
out. One interior. French, 

Mrt. Mainwaring't Managemertt, by Froome. Comedy in two acts for 
three men and four women. One interior. Three engaged couplpq 
at a week-end house-party are enough to atart almost any kind of 
complication, French. 

Nothing but the Truth, by Montgomery. Comedy in three acts. Can a 
man tell the absolute truth for twenty-four hours, even on a wager? 
It ia likely to start something— -and it did. Two interiors. French. 

Officer 668, by MacHugh. Force in three acts for seven men and three 
women. A straight American play with plenty of "pep" from 
start to finish, French. 

Our Wioei, by Krafit. Comedy in three acto for seven men and four 
women. Sanger and Jonkm, or Baker. 
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A Pair of Sixe*, by Peple. Comedy in three acts for eight men and 

four womM. Good for amateurs, not at all hard. French. 

Je]/, by Kidder. Drama in three acta for seven men and 

four women. A great success on the professional stage; can be 

done effectively by amateura. French. 
The Private Sea-etary, by Hawtrey. Farcical comedy in three acts for 

nine men and four women. A story of mistaken identity. Tvo 

interiors. French. 
The Profator's Love Story, by Barrie. Comedy in three acts for seven 

men and five women. Sanger and Jordan, 
The Rivals, by Sheridan. A famous old comedy in five acta for nine 

men and five women. Has been presented countless times with 

succeaa. Baker. 
Robina in Search of a Husband, by Jerome. Farce in four acta for eight 

men and four women. One interior. An interchange of identities 

on the part of a woman and her maid causes no end of trouble for 

the man in the case. French. 
Rote o' Plymouth Toxen, by Dix and Sutherland. Charming colonial 
. drama in three acta for four men and four women. A favorite with 

schools. Dramatic Fublishii^ Co. 
School for Scandal, by Sheridan. Another of Sheridan's famous old 

comedies. Has been played succeaafulty for many yeara, and will 

long continue to be presented. Five acts, twelve men and four 

women. Baker. 
She Sloops U> Conquer, by Goldsmith. No introduction need be given 

to this very famous comedy. Five acta, fifteen men, four women. 

Baker. 
Slop Thi^, by Moore. Comedy for ei^t men and five women. Three 

acts. Very good for amateurs. French. 
Suteite, by Mooie. Farce in three acts for five men and four women. 

What Happened to Jones, by Broadhurat. Farce in three acta for seven 
men and six women. A sure-fire hit. There are more complications 
in three acts than one oould imagine. One interior. French. 

When a FeUer Needs a Friend, by McMullen. Easy comedy for five 
men and five womm. Three acts. One interior. Baker. 

Whj/ Smith Left Home, by Broadhuist. Another farce which always 
makes a hit when presented right. Not hard, but must be done 
with plenty of go from the very firat curtain to the final drop. 
Two interiors. <^ie a double setting. French. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT SCHOOL DEBATES 

Debating is a special kind of public speaking which needs special 
attention by itself. For high school students, debating has two 

particular uses; first, as a preparation for the combats of life, and 
secondly, as a form of school sport. The auggeetiona with respect 
to debating given in this appendix will apply to both of these ac- 
tivities, but more particularly to Debating as a school game. 

DEBATING AS MATCHED PLAY 
First of all, the thing to remember about Debating is that it is a 
kind of matched play. Two sides are chosen, and rules are laid 
down to insure that play will be as fair as possible; and then the 
two sides are permitted to come together in a combat of positions, 
ideas, information, and command of language. The fundamental 
problems in Debate are just exactly what they are in any other 
form of speaking, especially speaking in public; for Debating re- 
quires: 

(1) careful thought; keen observation, good memory, the posses- 

sion of opinions, a working im^ination, and, in particulu, 
skill in reasoning; 

(2) a careful command of language; the ability to frame sen- 

tences with strength and vigor, and the power to use words 
clearly and forcefully: 

(3) a voice that carries the right meaning; with good range of 

pitch, a good chamEe of pace, sufficient strei^;th to fill 
an audience room, and a quality that is pleasing to the 
listeners; 

(4) an alert body that is under control at all times; which helps 

carry the meaning to the eyes of the audience. 
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CHOOSING DEBATERS 



It is the matched-play pliase of debate that needs especial at- 
tention in this appendix. In order to have matched play oq good 
terms, it is obvious that there must be participants properly chosen. 
Withm the hig^ school this can be from members of a literary 
society, members of a class, or from the whole school. The princip^ 
consideration in choosing the combatants is to get the aides as 
evenly matched as possible. To make a good debate, there should 
be the same number of contestants on either side. The commonest 
nmnber is three; but two on a Bide makea a good debate, and a de- 
bate can be carried on very effectively with one on a side. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in great public struggles when open debates are held, the 
commonest form is one man pitted against one other; as in the 
great Lincoln-Douglas debates, and recently in the debate between 
President Lowell and Senator Lodge on the League of Nations. 

A convenient program for choosing debaters is this: 

(1) Call for candidates. 

(2) Ass^ to them some general proposition for discussion; as 

"America must take a larger part in world affairs," or 
"The nations should disarm," or better, some current issue 
(rf the day. 

(3) Instruct them all to appear at a certain time and place, pre- 

pared to give a three- or four-minute speech on either side 
of this proposition. 

(4) Have the first try-out a test of speakii^ ability solely. 

(5) Judge the contestanta strictly on this basis; those who are 

poor speakers should not be carried over, while those who 
can speak well should be continued in the debating squad. 
If you wish to choose one team of three, choose six at the 
speaking trial; if you wish to choose two teams of three 
each, choose twelve. 

(6) Then draw lots determining in what position and on which side 

of the question each shall speak for the final debaling try- 
out. For example, drop slips of paper in a hat marked "firat 
afhrmative," "third negative," " second negative," "third 
affirmative," ete., and have the contestants draw. When 
you have done this, the two t«ams for the final try-out are 
all made up, as each man is assigned to a definite place. 

(7) In the final try-out, allow each speaker five minutes for 

main speech, and four minutes for rebuttal. The test in 
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this case ehould be on the ability to dtbate; that is to say, on 
the ability to meet the opponent's argvmenl; to build up his 
own case, to overthrow his opponent, and to defend himself. 
One very important point to consider is the ability of the con- 
testant to adapt himself to what has actually been expressed on the 
floor. If in the final try-out the debaters are jud^d upon th^ 
ability as debaters, having already passed a test as to their speak- 
ing abihty, a fiur aaaumnce is given that they can handle them- 
selves on the floor when the time comes for the actual contest. 

AsBuming that there are three men on the debating team, the 
arrangement for speaking is fairly well accepted now according to 
the following principles. The first speaker should be one who is 
sure to be easily heard, of pleasant voice, of easy manners and 
actions, and one not at a loss to put his ideas into words. First 
impressions are always important, and the first speech should go 
to a man who makes a good impression before an audience. If he is 
on the aflirmative, his speech Is ordinarily all committed to memory. 
Therefore his ability as a speaker, more than as a debater, is im- 
portant in placing him first. The second speaker should be one 
who can work bia way through a more or less intricate argument. 
Ordinarily the second speech in the debate must cany the burden 
of the arffidng. He must present a good deal of material, must 
show its relation one part to another, must point out how his case 
differs from his opponent's case, must fill his speech with facts of 
all kinds. If there is a man who can do this particularly well, he 
should be given this place. The third speaker ordinarily is the 
captain of the team; the one of greatest experience, and the one 
most sure of keeping his head in a tight situation. If, in addition 
to being cool and balanced and skillful, he is a good speaker, so 
much the better. He should be ready at rebuttal, knowing just 
wherein lies the strength of his opponents' statements, and knowing 
what to use to meet them. 

Summarizing this; the first speaker must be acceptable as a 
speaker, the second as an argucr, and the third as one to keep his 
head and meet points as they have been presented. 

THE PROPOSITION FOR THE DEBATE 

Of oouise it is understood that only a proposition may be debated ; 

that is, only a declarative sentence. Two teams cannot successfully 

debate a topic like World's Peace, or A High Tariff, So, obvious^ 
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the begimung of a debate is a pr^msition, which one side upholds 
and which the other side attacks. 

There are definite rales for choosing propoaitiona. They can be 
stated very briefly as follows: 

1. Choose & Proposition so worded as to give two equal sides. 

2. Make it a question of present day interest. 

3. Study the wording of it carefully to see that there are no am- 

biguous terms. 

4. Make it as concise as possible. 

5. Use only such subjects and such propositions as are not yet 

settled, and are not likely to be settled by the time of tiie 
debate. 

6. Choose such propositions that the affirmative will always be 

in a position of demanding a chai^ or of broaching some- 
thing not already accepted generally. 



STUDYING THE PROPOSITION 
THE BRIEF 

When this proposition has been chosen and accepted for the 
debate, the debater should study it with very great care to see just 
what it means, just what every term in it means, and wherein there 
are points of strength and dangers of pitfalls to his side. 

The best way to find out what there is in the question for your 
side — or, as far as that is concerned, for both sides — is to make that 
type of digest of the case known as a brUf. Assume that you 
are on the affirmative side of the question, "The United States 
should take the lead in organizing the nations of the Americas into 
a Pan-American federation for defense and trade." The steps in 
testing the material to find out what il is worth on this question, are : 

1. Definitioa of teims. Study every phrase and word in the sen- 
tence to know exactly what it means. Be prepared to defend what^ 
ever construction you place upon any term in the proposition. Look 
up terms in the dictionary or encyclopedias or any such source if 
necessary. But be sure to know just exactly what you propose to 
say each term means in case you are questioned. 

EXERCISES m DEFnnno terus 

jI. In the Proposition given in the second paragraph above, select 
the terms that need defining and ^ve a proper definition for each. 
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B. Hftndiad^finitioiuoftheKVeml'tennBmtbefollowiiigiHopasilioiui: 

ExamjiU: The Uniltd Slalet thould oonod the xoar debt* tA hra' aOim. 

"Tht United Slalei" means the govemmoit of the United States by 

act of CongrcBB and the sanction of the Preeideiit- 
"Shtndd" impliea Bomething of a moral obligation, aa of the strong to 

the weaker, but more of on obligation baaed upon economic and 

political advantage. 
"Canctl" means to forgive entirely and at once without muliing reser- 

VHtiona, Buch as agreeing to cancel twenty years hence in aue 

Europe docs thus and bo. 
"WarddAt" means the money loaned by the United StateB government 

to other nations. 
''AUiet" must mean aaociaiet, as technically America had no real 

allies in the Great War; she had only Haeociates. It WOuM be well 

here to specify England, France, Italy, Belgium, and Rueeia; as 

there were over twenty-five "associateB." 

(1 ) Capital punithment/thouU be aboUthtd/bu lau>/in the Untied Stata. 

(2) The United SUUeej ihovid grmt/ complete indepmdenee/ ta The 
Pkilippinee. 

(3) The Interstate Commerce Commienon/akouid be aHowedl to fix /all 

railwaj/ ratet. 

(4) Cvbalthovld be annexedlXa the United State: (Study the kind of 
"should" involved here.) 

(5) The President of the United States/aAouM be eleted/hy direel 
popular vole. 

(6) The Democratic Parly I'm needed/ior our politioal aeewity. 

(7) Corporation tloek/ehould be laxedlm the same way aa/corporation 
dividend*. 

(8) Every slate/should havelan income taz/in addition tolpreeenl federal 
income tares. 

(Q) The velerant of the World War/should anite/m one veteran's Aa- 
Moeiation or union. 

(10) The raiiwayelof the country !weK belter managedlunder government 
conlrollduHng the uiar/than by private managemeralia the poet-xvar period. 

(11) A. sake lax lis unfair jio the maai of Uiepeopk. 

(12) PolUicalpariieslahouldbe brounhi /more under govemTnenial control. 

(13) Labor unions/have become/an induetritd neceemly. 

(14) The Botutionlai the negro probUmjliee in the dislribuiioniiif Negroes/ 
throughout the nation. 

(15) Nalionat party labels /should not be allowed/in muniapal dectione. 

2. Concede Common Ground. Concede common ground and 
irrefutable points of the opposition. One of the mistakes commonly 
made by youthful debaters is to go charing bead-on against a fact 
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that is irresistibly against their contention. Some young people are 
ao constituted that it hurts them to concede that the other side 
can in any way be in the right; and so they go ramming away 
f^ainst a stone wall of fact in an endeavor that serves only to leave 
them crushed and bleeding. The only sensible thii^ to do is tc 
look over your case and your opponent's case and decide just what 
you cannot answer and just what you can meet squarely. Having 
decided what is positively his and not yours, then let him have it 
if it will do bim any good. 

Be sure to know just what really is common ground, facta so 
indisputable that both sides will concede that they are true. One 
of the most unfortunate things that can happen in a debate is to 
see a gallant youi^ advocate insisting that black is white or white 
is yellow. It is done altogether too often; for young debaters will 
not always take pains to analyze their proposition and their material 
to find out what facts must be conceded by botti sides. 

3. Finding the Issues. A dispute alwajrs arises in wiiat is called 
an issue. When you debate, it is not enough just to talk about some- 
thing; there are certain things that need to be said much more than 
anything else. These things grow out of (fte issues. An issue is 
always a question; that is to say, when you are thinking in issues, 
you should always end with a question mark. So, in trying to find 
the issues, find first what are the most sensible qiteslions to ask in 
order to bring out the strong points of your side or of your oppo- 
nent's side. On the proposition statol above, concerning Pan- 
American Federation, one could ask questions like these: 

(a) Why has there never been a league of American nations? 

(b) Would a league of American nations ultimately brii^ one 

language? 

(c) Would we have to have a common president for such a league? 
But anyone of judgment can see at a glance that these are really 

not the vital questions to be raised when somebody mentions the 
above proposition. Other questions can easily be found which are 
much more to the point: 

(1) Have we enoi^h common ground amoi^ American nations 

for a union of any kind? 

(2) Would any good come of such a union? 

(3) Can we expect South American nations to take part on equal 

terms with the United States and Canada? 

(4) Is there anything really beneficial to be gained by such a 

union? 
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The Qjfptj/ TraU, hy Houaman. Churning romantic eomedy of aocietf 

in three &cta for five men and four women. American Play Co. 
Her Own Money, by Swan. Comedy drama la three acta for three men 

and four nomra, Frmch. 
Her Own Way, by Fitch. Social drama in four acts for five men and 

nine women. French. 
The ImporUaux of Beitig Earaett, by Wilde. Sure-fire comedy if done 

well. Three oote, five men and four women. One exterior, two 

interiors. French. 
In Chancery, by Pinero. Farcical corned]' in three acta for seven men 

and BIX women. Three interiora. French. 
Tltt Idara, by Jones. Comedy of manners. Four acta for ten men and 

six women. Four interiors. French. 
The LiUle Minitter, by Bafrie. Well-known drama, in four acts, for 

eleven men and five women. Sanger and Jordan. 
The Man From Home, Tarkington and Wilson. Wholesome American 

drama in four acta, for eleven men and three women. Three in- 
teriors, one exterior. Sanger & Jordan, or Harpers. 
The Marriage of Kitty, by Lennox. Comedy in three acta for four men 

and three women. French. 
Mary Goes Pint. Satire on manners in three acts and epilogue, for eight 

men and four women. French. 
MiUalones, by Arnold and Knobbch. English Drama, Not altogether 

impOBsible, but rather hard. Same setting, but uaing diSerent 

furniture to represent perioda of one generation apart. Three acta, 

nine men and six women. Doran. 
The MMuac, by Davies. Good, not too hard, though requires careful 

acting. Three acts, two men and two women. One interior.' Baker. 
Afr«. Bumpstead-Leigh, by Smith. Comedy in three acta for six men 

and aix women, French. 
The Naked Trtdh, by Paston and Maxwell. Farce in three acts for 

nine men and aix women. One exterior, two interiors. French. 
Peg o' My Heart, by Manners. Famous comedy. Three acts, five 

men and four women, French, 
The Prince Chap, by Peple, Artistic comedy in three acta, for six men 

and six women. French. 
Secret Sendee, by William Gillette. Military drama in four acts for 

sixteen men and five women. Two interiors. French. 
The Tryth, by Fitch. Drama in tour acta. Needs very good acting. 

Five men and four women. Two interiors. French. 
The Twig of Thorn, by Warren, Irish fairy play in two acts, for sbc men 

and seven women. Baker, 
The Tyranny of Tears, by Chambers. Society comedy in four acta, for 

four men and three women. Baker. 
A Woman'g Way, by Buchanan, Society drama, comedy, in tiiree acta. 
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Calls for two Bets, can be played in one, by some minor ohangm. 

Seven men and six women. Doubleday, Page. (Drama League 

Seriea.) 
Yowtg America, by Ballard. Excellent comedy in three acts. Delight' 

ful humor and worm pathos. Needs a well-trained dog. Fifteen 

men and aix women. French. 

IV. EAatBR Long plats 

Below is a list of longer plays, described in the catalogues of French, 
Baker, Sanger and Jordan, and others, which can be produced by di- 
rectors having less experience than might be required for some of the 
more difficult plays. In many of them the lines and the situations 
carry themselves. At the same time, they will be found to be effective 
in proportion to the work that is put on them. We shall not here at- 
tempt a full description, but auggeet that the directors provide them- 
selves with the catalogues and study them over carefully. 
AU-of-aSudden Peggy, by Denny. Well-known comedy for six men and 

five women. Three acts, two interiors. French. 
An American Citizen, by Ryley. Comedy in four acts for eight mea 

and six women. Three interiors and one exterior. Fi«nch. 
And Billy Ditappeartd, by Hare. Mystery comedy in three acta for 

five men and six women. One interior throughout. Baker. 
A Bachelor' » Btimanee, by Morton. Comedy in four acta for seven men 

and four women. Three interiors. French. 
Brown of Hamard, by Young. Fomoua college dnuna in four acts for 

twenty men and four women. Settings rather difficult. Fi«nah. 
Brown' » in Toum, by Swan. Farcical comedy in three acts for five men 

and four women. One exterior, one interior. French. 
Captain Kidd, Jr. Comedy in three acts for seven men and Ukree 

women. Sanger and Jordan. 
The Caie qf BdxUioua Susan, by Jones. Comedy in three acta for ten 

men and four women. French. 
Charleift Aii.nl, by Thomas. Farcical comedy in three acts, available in 

manuscript only. For six men and four women. Two interiors 

and one exterior. French. 
Caiigkt in the Rain, by Collier. Comedy in three acts for twelve men 

and eleven women. Sanger and Jordan. 
Chriilopker Junior, by Ryley. Comedy in four acts for eight men and 

four women. Three interiors. A very good play, frequently done 

by amateurs. French. 
Clover Farm, by Patten. Easy farce for eight men and three women. 

Three acts. Baker. 
The College Widow, by George Ade. Comedy for fifteen men and tai 

women. Four acts. The play that made George Ade famous. 

Sanger and Jordan. 
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Tht Cotmty Chairman, \sy Geo^e Ade. Rural oomedy drama in four 

Eicts for But«eii men and five women. Sanger and Jordan. 
Cupid al Vattar, by Owen Davia. Comedy in four acts for four men 

and nine women. Can be played by all women. Two of the men's 

parts are eccentrics. Two interior, one exterior, French. 
Down Eatt, by Adams. Easy comedy for seven men and three women. 

Three acta. Baker. 
Fanny and the Servant Problem, by Jerome. Comedy in four acts for 

five men and seventeen women. One interior throu^tout. Good. 

French, 
For One Night Only, by Baker. Eaay comedy in four acts for five men 

and four women. Baker. 
Held by the Enemy, by William Gillette. Military Drama in four acta 

for fourteen men and three women. Not taey, but can be done. 

French, 
Her Lord and Matler, by Morton. Comedy in three acts for six men 

and five women. French. 
Her Otim Money, by Mark Swan. Comedy in four acts for three men 

and four women, Financial transactions between a husband and 

his wife make the theme of this charming play. It requires careful 

work, but it can be done. One interior, one exterior. French, 
Htarry, Hurry, Hurry, by Arnold. Society drama in three acts for five 

men and four women. One interior. Making love and proposing 

by schedule are not the easiest things in the world. French. 
Little Mr». Cummin, by Pryce. Farce comedy in three acta for four 

men and five women. The theme of the eternal mother-in-law is 

the basis of this little play. One interior, French. 
JIfrs. TemjiU't Tdegram, by Wyatt and Morris, Farce comedy in three 

acts for five men and four women. What happens when a mon is 

out all night, even if he can't help it? Trying to get out of it by 

lying does not help — it is worse than the truth — as Tnnple found 

out. One interior. French. 
Mn. MainwariTig'e Management, by Froome. Comedy in two acts for 

three men and four women. One interior. Three engaged coupl»a 

at a week-end houac-porty are enough to start almost any kind of 

complication. French. 
Nothing but U\e Truth, by Montgomery. Comedy in three acts. Can a 

man tell the absolute truth for twenty-four hours, even on a wager? 

It is likely to start something — and it did. Two interiors. French. 
0.^cer 66S, by MacHugh. Farce in three acta for seven men and three 

women. A straight American play with plenty of "pep" from 

start to finish. French, 
Ovr Wives, by Krafft. Comedy in three acts for seven men and four 

women. Sat^r and Joideoi, or Baker. 
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A Pair of Sixes, by Peple. Comedy in three acts for eight men and 

four women. Good for amateurs, not at all hard. French. 
Peao^vl Valley, by Kidder. Drama in three acts for seven men and 

four women. A great success on the professional stage; can be 

done effectively by amateura. French. 
The Private Secretary, by Hawtrey. Farcical comedy in three acta for 

nine men and four women. A story of mistaken identity. Two 

interiors. French, 
The Professor's Love Story, by Barrie. Comedy in three acts for seven 

men and five women. Sanger and Jordan. 
The fiico/s, by Sheridan. A famous old comedy in five acts for nine 

men and five women. Has been presented countless times with 

success. Baker. 
Rdbina in Search of a Hu/band, by Jerome. Farce in four acts for eight 

men and four women. One interior. An interchange of identities 

on the part of a woman and her maid causes no end of trouble for 

the man in the case. French. 
Hose o' Plynumih Town, by Dix and Sutherland. Charming colonial 

drama in three acta for four men and four women. A favorite with 

schools. Dramatic Pubhshing Co. 
School for Scandal, by Sheridan. Another of Sheridan's famous old 

comedies. Has been played successfully for many years, and will 

long continue to be presented. Five acts, twelve men and four 

women. Baker. 
She SUtopt to Conquer, by Goldsmith. No introduction need be given 

to this very famous comedy. Five acts, fifteen men, four women. 

Baher. 
Stop Thief, by Moore. Comedy for eight men and five women. Three 

acts. Vei7 good for amateurs. French. 
SutetU, by Moore. Farce in three acts for five men and four women. 

Baker. 
What Happerted to Janes, by Broadhurst. Farce ii 

men and six women. A sure-fire hit. There ar 

in three acta than one could imagine. One interior. French. 
When a FeUer Needs a Friend, by McMullen. Easy comedy for five 

men and five women. Three acts. One uterior. Baker. 
Why Smiih L^ Home, by Broadhurst. Another farce which always 

makes a hit when presented right. Not hard, but must be done 

with plenty of go from the very first curtain to the final drop. 

Two interiors. One a double setting. French. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT SCHOOL DEBATES 

Debating is a special kind of public speaking which needs special 
attention by itself. For high school students, debating has two 
particular uses; first, as a preparation for the combats of life, and 
secondly, as a form of school sport. The suggestions with respect 
to debating given in this appendix will apply to both of these ac- 
tivities, but more particularly to Debating as a school game. 

DEBATING AS MATCHED PLAY 
First of all, the thing to remember about Debating is that it is a 
kind of moLcked play. Two sides are chosen, and rules are laid 
down to insure that play will be as fair as possible; and then the 
two sides are permitted to come together in a combat of positions, 
ideas, information, and command of language. The fundamental 
problems in Debate are just exactly what they are in any other 
form of speaking, especially speaking in public; for Debating re- 
quires: 

(1) careful thought; keen observation, good memory, the posses- 

sion of opinions, a working imagination, and, in particular, 
skill in reasonir^; 

(2) a careful command of language; the abiUty to frame een- 

tcnccs with strength and vigor, and the power to use words 
clearly and forcefully: 

(3) a voice that carries the right meaning; with good range of 

pitch, a good change of pace, sufficient strength to fill 
an audience room, and a quaUty that is pleasing to the 
listeners; 

(4) an alert body that is under control at all times; which helps 

carry the meaning to the eyes of the audience. 
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CHOOSING DEBATERS 



It is the matched-play phase of debate that needs eapecial at- 
tention in this appendix. In order to have matched play on good 
tenns, it is obvious that there must be participants properly chosen. 
Within the high school this can be from members of a literary 
society, members of a class, or from the whole school. The principal 
consideration in choosii^ the combatants is to get the sides as 
evenly matched as possible. To make a good debate, there should 
be the same number of contestants on either side. The commonest 
number is three; but two on aside makes a good debate, and a de- 
bate can be carried on very effectively with one on a side. As a matr 
ter of fact, in great pubhc stn^gles when open debates are held, the 
commonest form is one man pitted against one other; as in the 
great Lincohi-Douglas debates, and recently in the debate between 
President Lowell and Senator Lodge on the League of Nations. 

A convenient program for choosing debater is this: 

(1) Call for candidates. 

(2) Assign to them some general proposition for discussion; as 

"America must take a larger part in world affairs," or 
"The nations should disarm," or better, some current issue 
of the day. 

(3) Instruct them all to appear at a certain time and place, pre- 

pared to give a three- or four-minute speech on either side 
of this proposition. 

(4) Have the first try-out a test of speaking abihty solely. 

(5) Judge the contestants strictly on this basis; those who are 

poor speakers should not be carried over, while those who 
can speak well should be continued in the debating squad. 
If you wish to choose one team of three, choose six at the 
speaking trial; if you wish to choose two teams of three 
each, choose twelve. 

(6) Then draw lots determining in what position and on which side 

of the question each shall speak for the final debating try- 
out. For example, drop shps of paper in a hat marked "first 
affirmative," "third negative," "second n^ative," "third 
affirmative," etc., and have the contestants draw. When 
you have done this, the two teams for the final try-out are 
all made up, as each man is assigned to a definite place, 

(7) In the final try-out, allow each speaker five minutes for 

main speech, and four minutes for rebuttal, The test in 
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this case should be on the ability to dAate; that is to say, an 
the ability to meet Uie opponetil'a argwnetU; to build up his 
own caee, to overthrow his opponent, and to defend himself. 
One very important point to consider is the ability of the con- 
testant to adapt himself to what has actually been expressed on the 
floor. If in the final try-out the debaters are judged upon their 
ability as debaters, having already passed a test as to their speak- 
ing abihty, a fair assurance is ^ven that they can handle them- 
selves on the floor when the time cornea for the actual contest. 

Assuming that there are three men on the debating team, the 
arrangement for speaking is fairly well accepted now according to 
the following principles. The first speaker should be one who is 
sure to be eaaly heard, of pleasant voice, of easy manners and 
actions, and one not at a loss to put his ideas into words. First 
impressions are always important, and the first speech should go 
to a man who makes a good impression before an audience. If he is 
on the affirmative, bis speech is ordinarily all committed to memory. 
Therefore bis ability as a speaker, more than as a debater, is im- 
portant in placing him first. The second speaker should be one 
who can work his way through a more or less intricate argument. 
Ordinarily the second speech in the debate must carry the burden 
of the arguing. He must present a good deal of material, must 
show its relation one part to another, must point out how his case 
differs from his opponent's case, must fill his speech with fatis of 
all kinds. If there is a man who can do this particularly well, he 
should be given this place. The third speaker ordinarily is the 
captain of the team; the one of greatest experience, and tlie one 
most sure of keeping his head in a tight situation. If, in addition 
to being cool and balanced and skillful, he is a good speaker, so 
much the better. He should be ready at rebuttal, knowing just 
wherein lies the strength of his opponents' statements, and knowing 
what to use to meet them. 

Summarizing this; the first speaker must be acceptable as a 
speaker, the second as an arguer, and the third as one to keep bis 
head and meet points as they have been presented. 

THE PROPOSITION FOR THE DEBATE 

Of course it is understood that only a proposition may be debated ; 

that is, only a declarative sentence. Two teams cannot successfully 

debate a topic like World's Peace, or A High Tariff. So, obvious^ 
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the be^iiining of a debate is a proposition, which oDe side upholds 
and which the other side attacks. 

There are definite mles for choosing propositions. They can be 
stated very briefly as follows: 

1. Choose a Proposition so worded as to give two equal sides. 

2. Make it a question of present day interest. 

3. Study the wording of it carefully to see that there are no am- 

biguous terms. 

4. Make it as concise as possible. 

6. Use only such subjects and such propositions as are not yet 
settled, and are not likely to be settled by the time of the 
debate. 

6. Choose such propositions that the affirmative will always be 
in a position of demanding a chat^ or of broaching some- 
thing not already accepted generally. 



STUDYING THE PROPOSITION 
THE BRIEF 

When this proposition has been chosen and accepted for the 
debate, the debater should study it with very great care to see just 
what it means, just what every term in It means, and wherein there 
are points of stret^^ and dangers of pitfalls to his side. 

The best way to find out what there is in the question for your 
side — or, as far as that is concerned, for both sides — is to make that 
type of digest of the case known as a brief. Assume that you 
are on the affirmative side of the question, "The United States 
should take the lead in oi^anizing the nations of the Americas into 
a Pan-American federation for defense and trade," The steps in 
testing the materia] to find out what it is worth on this question, are: 

1. Definition of terms. Study eoery jArase and word in the sen- 
tence to know exactly what it means. Be prepared to defend what- 
ever construction you place upon any term in the proposition. Look 
up terms in the dictionary or encyclopedias or any such source if 
necessary. But be sure to know just exactly what you propose to 
say each term means in case you are questioned. 

EXERCISES IN DEFINING TERMS 
A. Id the Proposition given in the second paragraph above, select 
the terms that need defining and give a proper definition for each. 



B. HAndindefinitioniof the KToaJ 10*1118111 tbeibUowingiHopoaitkms: 

Example: Tht Untied StaUa ihtndd cancel the war debt* of her attiea. 

"The UniM Slatet" means the goTernment of the United States by 

act of Congreas and the sanction of the President. 
"Should" impliea something of a moral obligation, as of the strong to 

the weaker, but more of an obligation based upon economic and 

political advantage. 
"Cancxl" means to foi^ve entirely and at once without making resei^ 

vattons, such as agreeing to cancel twenty years hence in aue 

Europe does thus and so. 
"WardeUt" means the money loaned by the United States government 

to other nations. 
''AUiei" must mean at»ocialet, as technically America had no real 

allies in the Great War; she had only associates. It would be well 

here to specify England, France, Italy, Belgium, and Russia: as 

there were over twenty-five "associates." 

(1) Capital punUhmerUlihould be abdUhed/b]/ law/in the United SUUee. 

(2) The United Stateal tkouid grant/ complete independenoe/ to The 
Philippinet. 

(3) The Interitate Commerce Committion/ahould be aUoioedlto ^jaU 
railway ratea. 

(4) CubalshouU be annexedlto the United Stalee. (Study the kind of 
"should" involved here.) 

(6) The PreeiderU of the United States/sAouM be deiiedfby direct 
popular vote. 

(6) The Democratic Party/iB neededjior our political tecurtty. 

(7) Corporation slocklthould be taxedjia the tame way aa /corporation 
dimdenda. 

(8) Every elale/ahould have/an income lax/ia addition to/preaent federal 
income taxea. 

(9) The ueteran* of the World War/ahovld unite/in one veteran's As- 



(10) The railtoays/qf the country/were better managed/under gt 
eontrollduring the imir/than by private management/ia the post-war period, 

(11) A saka tax/ia unfair /ta the maaa of the people. 

(12) PotiticalpaTtiea/ahotildbebrou^ht/nun-eurtdergovernmeritalcontrol. 

(13) Labor unioni/have became/an indualrial nec^asily. 

(14) The solution/ol the negro problem/liea inthediatribvHoniof Negroea/ 
throughotii the nation. 

(15) National party labela/ehould not be aUowed/in muriidpal eleetiona. 

2. Concede Common Ground. Concede common ground and 
irr^utable paint$ of the opposition. One of the mistakes commonly 
made by youthful debaters is to go charing head-on against a fact 
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th&t is irresiHtibly gainst their contention. Some young people are 
so constituted that it hurts them to concede that the other side 
can in any way be in the right; and so they go ramming away 
against a stone wall of fact in an endeavor that serves only to leave 
them crushed and bleeding. The only sensible thinf^ to do is tc 
look over your case and your opponent's case and decide just what 
you cannot answer and just what you can meet squarely. Having 
decided what is positively his and not yours, then let him have it 
if it will do him any good. 

Be sure to know just what really is common ground, facti so 
indisputable that both sides will concede that they are true. One 
of the most unfortunate things that can happen in a debate is to 
see a gallant young advocate insisting that black is white or white 
is yellow. It is done altogether too often; for young debaters will 
not always take pains to analyze their proposition and their material 
to find out what facts must be conceded by both sides. 

3. Finding the Issues. A dispute always arises in what is called 
an issue. When you debate, it is not enough just to talk about some- 
thing; there are certain things that need to be said much more than 
anything else. These thii^ grow out of the ismies. An issue is 
always a question; that is to say, when you are thinking in issues, 
you should always end with a question mark. So, in trying to find 
the issues, find first what are the most sensible questions to ask in 
order to bring out the strong points of your side or of your oppo- 
nent's side. On the proposition stated above, concerning Pan- 
American Federation, one could ask questions like these: 

(a) Why has there never been a league of American nations? 

(b) Would a league of American nations ultimately bring one 

language? 

(c) Would we have to have a common president for such a league? 
But anyone of judgment can see at a glance that these are really 

not the vital questions to be raised when somebody mentions the 
above proposition. Other questions can easily be found which are 
much more to the point: 

(1) Have we enough common ground among American nations 

for a union of any kind? 

(2) Would any good come of such a union? 

(3) Can we expect South American nations to take part on equal 

terms with the United States and Canada? 

(4) Is there anything really beneficial to be gained by euch a 

union? 
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These questions seem to iKcd attmoering before you can say either 
that we should or should not have such a federation. 

An issue should be a question to which the affirmative can say 
in general, Yes; and the negative can say in general, No. Yet, not 
always is it necessary for the affirmative to give a flat Yes, and the 
negative a flat No; but their attitudes should be practically op- 
posite. When you have found the really important questions, so 
that the affirmative can accept in general and the n^ative deny in 
general, then you have found the real causes qf dtboie, and have 
made a beginning toward your outline and your speeches. 

The five questions above lead to Contentions in the following 
replies given by each side: 
To Issue 1; 
AffirmattK: 
There are political and economic matters in common suffi- 
ciently important to warrant a league. 
NeQoiive: 
The nations of America have never been friendly enough 
to agree on any important matter. 
To Issue 2: 
ASirmalite: 
Such a union would promote friendship and mutual under- 
standing. 
Negative: 
The good would be so Blight that it would not be worth the 
eSort it would require. 
To Issue 3: 
A^rmoiive: 

South America is showing a more receptive spirit than ever 
before. 

South America has always been suspicious of North America 
and always will be. 
To Issue 4: 
Affi-rvwlive: 

Many benefits will come from this League. 
Negaiive: 
No permanent and valuable benefits can be expected. 
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!• Criticise the following development of lasuee and Contoitions: 
Do you approve aJl the steps? Can you improve the selection or wording 
of the Coatentioos? Are the best Issues selected from the questions 
asked7 

Proposition : At least one year of Latin should be taken by every 
high school pupil. 

Typical questions raised are : Will it help me in after life? Will it help 
me understajid English any better? Will I like it? Will it take too 
much time and effort? Can I leara to talk it? Shall I ever read Latin 
extensively? Is it of value to all pupils? 

Which of these are beet for finding the Contentions in a debate? 
The following issues seem most valuable: 

1. Will it enable me to understand or use English any better? 

2. Will it help me in after life? 

3. Will it take too much time and effort? 

4. Is it of value to all pupils? 

Contentions 

To Issue 1: Affirmative: The study of Latin will improve your under- 
standing of grammar and your choice of words. 

Negalvx: The study of Latin will not improve your T-^gl'"*' any more 
than an equal amount of time spent on English. 

To Issue 2: Affirmalwe: It will enrich your reading in tH your after 
hfe. 

Negative: One year of Latin will be almost entirely forgotten in aftw 
hfe. 

To Issue 3 : AffirmiOwe: Latin pays for all the effort it givee. 

Negative: Latin study is wasteful in the amount of time needed for any 
worth-while progress. 

To Issue 4: Affirmative: There is some value for all pupils in the 
study of Latin. 

Negative: Some pupils will get nothing from it. 

8. From the following Propositions; (a) Fbd the three questions 
most valuable for stating Issues and developing Contentions. (b) 
Change these Issues into carefully worded Conlenlumt for both the 
affirmative and negative sides. 

(1) The governor of this state deserves reelection. 

(2) Industrial courts are the solution of the labor problem. 

(3) This school needs a new building devoted to gymnasium 

purposes. 

(4) The "third murderer" was Macbeth himself. 
(6) Charles Ijimb is more to be pitied than envied. 
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(6) The soil in this part of the state needs new farming methods. 

(7) The busincBB men of this oounty are unprogresaive. 

(8) Everybody should study chemistry. 

(9) Our chancee for winning the championship are better than 

(10) The preeent (or recent) acflsion of Congress ia achieving 
Uttle of value to the country. 
9. State other Fropooitions, drawn from current political and social 
problems; then find the Issuee and state the Contentions most valuabte 
for each side. 

DIVIDING THE QUESTION 

As soon as you have found the issuee on each side, divide the 

question into parts. In the question of Pan-American federatioa 

above the affinnative might have sub-propoeitions something like 

these: 

1. The nations of America have enough in common to make a 

federation for mutual protection desirable. 

2. The new civic consciousness of the age makes certain that a 

federation would work successfully. 

3. The evidence indicates that these nations will grow closer 

together rather than farther apart, and tiiat such a union 
will be beneficial to all concerned. 

"BRIEF PROPER" 

Analyzing the Arguments. Now comes what is known as the 
brief proper. This is a more simple matter than ia sometimes 
suspected. With your three or four main propositions selected, 
the task is now to find out how fear you can go in ai^ii^ that these 
declarations or assertions are justifiable. A Brief offers a method 
for testing the validUy of the argument. There are two very simple 
tests; these are given here without any great elaboration, in the 
assumption that if they are followed cl(»ely, the debater of ordinary 
intelligence can tell whether oriwtheis teUing the truth. 

Test I. Give reasons why you think your proposition is true. 
The test of whether these ressons are correct and justifiable is to 
answer the question, How do you knowT Thus, if you have said that 
the nations of America need to co5perate more closely, then it is a 
fair question to ask you. How do you know they shoukl? You 
reply by giving reasons, (1) because they were on the same side in 
the Great War, (2) because their trade relations are better than they 
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used to be, (3) because the South American states now understand 
that the United States is actuated by a spirit of generosity. So the 
first test is to see whether or not you are really answering the 
question. How do you know? 

Test 3. The second test is to ascertain whether the reasons you 
give are connected with the proposition by the conjunction be- 
cause, or since, or for. If you connect a point with the reason thai 
d^ends U in such a way that the use of the conjunction because makes 
sense, then you are reasoning lo^cally, and are bringing forth good 
evidence. 

These tests can be applied backwards, as follows: read upwards 
on your brief and the evidence ought to be connected with the 
main point with a therefore, or hence, or consequeniiy. Also in read- 
ing upward your points should be continually answering the ques- 
tion. What of iff 

These four tests will tell you when you are usii^ ai^ument in a 
proper logical manner. Herein is the main value of the brief; to 
show you, the debater, for your ovm benefit whether or not you are 
talking sense and speaking the truth. For, once you have made a 
brief in the proper fashion, you can then go ahead boldly knowing 
that you understand just what relation any one fact bears to the 
whole question at issue. The chief value of the brief is not so much 
as an outline, as in giviitg the debater assurance that he is on the 
track of truth and can stay on that track as long as he follows his 
brief. 

EXERCISES IN BRIEFING 

The following shows how a Contention is developed iato Brief Form. 
Ueing the list of Contentions at the close of this section of a Brief, make 
similar developments. 

Contention I. The nations of America have enough in common to 
make a federation for mutual protection desirable; for ("How do you 

A. As democracies they seek protection from imperialistic ag- 
gressions; for 

1. They do not wish to be made subject to European or 

Asiatic powers; for 

(a) They have protested against such aggresBions in 

the past. 

(b) They desire their independence to be permanent. 

2. Theywishtoavoiddominanoebyanyoftheirownnumber; 

for 
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(ft) Mezioo and Canada do not wieb to be dominated 
by the United States. 

(b) The Central American States do not wiah to be 

dominated by the United States or Mexico: As 
shown by the action of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in recent disputes. 

(c) The states of South America resent any intervention 

from other States : As shown by disputes betwe«i 
Chili and Peru, Chili and Bolivia, Columbia 
and Panama, Paraguay and Brazil. 

3. Tbey have all at some time broken away from European 

powers. 

4. TheiTeoonomicinterestsarealike:for 

(a) Theyneedeachother'sproduots. 

(b) They are near enough to make trade economicaL 

(c) They can profit by each oth^s prosperity; for 

(1) Trade conditions in one country are inevit- 
ably affectod by trade canditiona in the 
others; for 

(a) One cannot sell if others cannot buy, 

(b) And one cannot buy from those who 

have nothing to sell. 

List or Comtbntiohb ioh Brizfino: (See pp. 387-389.) 

1. The study of Latin will improve your understanding of grammar 
and your choice of words. 

2. Some pupils get nothing from the study of Latin. 

3. The study of Latin will enrich one's reading throu^out life. 

4. Our governor has served all classes of people adequately. 

5. Labor courts have been a failure in Kansas. 

6. Our gymnasium facilities are now inadequate. 

7. Macbeth had reason to distrust the two murderera he had hired. 

8. Charles Lamb's speech defect made him a pitiable character. 

9. Farmers in this county do not use the proper system of rotation 
of cropH. 

10. Oinr merchants do not treat formers with enoi^ consideration. 

11. Chemistry teaches facts that are of value to any man. 

12. Our team has the advantage over . 

13. The present Congress has wssted time. 

ADVICE FOR THE ACTUAL DEBATE 
1. Organize the Debate Aronnd one Central Point The whole 
debate will go better if both sides center their ai^umenta and every- 
thing they say into one centnil "cose." This means that a team 
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should have one mun, central, dominatii^, reason for its aide of the 
question. In the matter of a union of American states, the afhrma- 
tdve could take as its central position, around which its argument 
would rally, "The solution of the world's problems is found in 
the Western Hemisphere." Or the negative could center its case 
around the contention, "American union is a, beautiful dream, but 
it will not work." 

Now each of these points is b^ enough and broad enoi^ to 
occupy the full time of the evenii^'s debate; and if each team can 
center its argument around such a case, it will be easier for the de- 
baters to keep on the track, will be more interesting for the audience, 
and easier for judges — if any are present — to come to an intelligent 
decision. One of the first tkiii^s that should be done in a debate is to 
decide on what this general stand shall be, and then to state it in a 
proposition or a few propositions that can be called your "case." 
It is at this point that some of the finest strategy of debate takes 
place. The team, with its counsellors, which can do this thing 
best, begins the debate with a great advantage over a team that 
does not do the same thing. There is advantage in spending some 
little time deciding what the central point of your debate will be, 

2. Be Clear at All Times. One of the most important things in 
debating is to make sure that your audience knows just what point 
you think you are talking about. Now in taking up a point, always 
tell your audience that you are taking it up. Then fulfill your 
promise. As you develop your point, be free with expressions which 
show that you know what you are talking about and just what 
point it is you are discussing. When you are through with it, sum 
it up and tell the audience what you think you have accomplished 
by making such a point. As one man has put it, "Tell your audi- 
ence what you are going to do, then t«ll them you are doing it, and 
after you are through tell them that you have done it." 

If you are debating for a decision, nothing will commend you 
more to the judges than this disclosure that you know what you 
are talking about. Clearness is valuable also in that the judges 
know at all times what they are judging and can evaluate what 
you say, because you have made clear to them what you are trying 
to point out. If you do not do this, the judges will be muddled 
and may easily give a decision that will be wholly out of keeping 
with the tenor and trend of the debate. Probably most of the 
unwise decisions come because the debaters have not been clear in 
atl their statements. 
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3. Attach Tonr AigumBnts to Whst Tour Opponents have Ac- 
tmUy Said. One of the most painful thinga that can happen in de- 
bate is to have a youthful contender take the floor and accuse the 
other team of saying things that they have never mentioned. 
I'his happens bo many times that a number of good people be- 
come dissatisfied with school debate, always fearing to hear 
this sort of thing. By no means does it have to happen. The 
debater who will stand on the platform and say that the oppo- 
nents have said thus and bo when they have said nothing of 
the kind, only makes himself look silly. A debater ought to have 
ears that hear correctly; then if he will only listen to what his 
opponents say and not sit there frightened to death or glorying 
in his own greatness, he can understand the language of his 
opponents, can tell what they have actually said, and then can 
use his intelligence in avoiding this most painful error. 

This method of adaptation goes even farther. If a debater pre- 
cedii^ you has spoken of a subject on which you expected to 
speak, by all means as you come to that part of your aigument 
make allusion to what he has said; show to the audience that you 
know that he mentioned it, and that you are not under the im- 
pression that it is being mentioned for the first time. This is what 
makes a debate really a debate instead of a series of six or four or 
any number of mere committed declamations. There is no debate 
unless there is this adapttUton, this interlocking, this clash, grapple, 
and wrestle. 

4. Quote oppoaeats accurately. In stating what your opponent 
has said, by all means quote him fairly. Many youthful debaters 
think that they are gaining a point by bying to pervert the wordii^ 
of an opponent. Nothing could be more deHtructive of their hopes. 
Auditors and listeners are not so keenly wrought up about the 
question as they are, and still retain their judgmente of right 
and wrong. Nothing offends them more, probably, than to hear a 
debater assert that an opponent said thus and so, when what he 
said was quite a different matter. The one way to safeguard your- 
self on this is to take dovm precisely the wording of what your op- 
ponent said. Have your pencil and blank cards ready, and when 
he starte saying something you know will be important, write it 
down word for word. Many a debate has been lost because the 
judges knew that a debater had not quoted an opponent fairly. 

5. Sumimaries. It is a great help to the audience to know just 
exactly what st^e the debate happens to have reached at any 
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ffvea moment. So, one of the firet things that every debater can 
profitably do is to state how he thinks the two cases stand. He 
should tell what his opponents have done, and then what his col- 
leagues have done to the opponents. If he does this honestly and 
with judgment, he helps his side considerably. He will find it of an 
advantage in doing this to speak in terms of the case of each ude. 
He knows what his own general position is, and he should early dis- 
cover the general position of his opponents. In telling the audience, 
then, to what situation the debate has come, he will do well to do so 
in terms of the getieral ctmtenivm of each side. This helps clarify the 
audience's mind, and keeps them from being confused. 

REBUTTAL 
The very essence of debate is the ability to answer back an op- 
ponent, fairly and competently. So a few points of advice on re- 
buttal are worth giving. 

1 . Answer with your whole case. Whenever you feel occasion to 
reply to an opponent, stale his point and state the objection to it; 
but above all things else show how it relates to the whole case. If 
yoxa opponent has broi^ht up evidence in the matter of American 
Federation to show that Mexico is a thorn in the flesh, your answer 
to that will not be worth much unless you show how it bears upon 
the getieral case of your side; as suggested above, the "case" is, 
"the Federation of American nations is the hope of peace for the 
whole world." Answer by showii^; the relation of this to his argu- 

2. Do not merely peck at ibe a^umenta ol your opponent. 

Young debaters are likely to make the mistake of just answerii^ a lot 
of minor points, laying down one card after the other, "proving" 
such and such statements of the opponents incorrect. Mere answer- 
ing back is not rebuttal; especially in a debate where you wish your 
team to be judged the better. The most effective way always is to 
answer their case with the points that you have in band, In so 
far as they make statements to which you do not agree, point out 
the incorrectness of those statements, but always point out at the 
same time the relation of your argument to the i^le case. 

3. State clearly what point you are refuting. In refuting a point 
of the opposite side be sure to state that point, not only honestly, 
but clearly. Then stat« just exactly what your objection to it is, 
and indicate and produce your evidence whereby you base your 
o;^)osition. When you have made clear to the audience why the 
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opponent's contention is not sound, state what 3%u tliink you have 
done to his argument by yoiu* refutation. For example, if a m&n has 
brought up a citation of authority that has been quoted incorrectly 
or insufficiently, you might say in a pohle way after you have read 
enough of the quotation to show his errors, that you "feel sure that 
the testimony of this authority will not be brought out against 
your side of the case again this evening." Or in case he has men- 
tioned only a few facts about a certain point and you have shown 
more facts and better, you might say, as you are winding up that 
ai^^ument, something like this, "Unless the opposition can bring 
forth still further evidence on this point, we feel sure that sueh 
evidence as has been produced argues for our side of the question." 

6. Facts on cards for rebuttal. The rebuttal is most likely to be a 
genuine adapting to your opponent's argument when you do not 
have it committed to memory and when you bring up only what ap- 
pUcs to the debate as it has taken place. The best way to make 
sure of this is to have all of your points and arguments on separate 
cards. Then when an opponent has brought up a point, set aside the 
card with which you answer that, and take it on the pUtform for 
your rebuttal speech. Do not fear that audiences will object to see- 
ing young debaters reading from cards or talking with an occasional 
glance at a card; they rather like it. If they have the assurance that 
a young person is speaking "by the card"— which means that he is 
speaking from known information and not from mere guessing — they 
are assured of his honesty and carefulness. 

It is well to put all quotations on cards; it guarantees you against 
misquoting, and it assures the audience that you are trying to be 
accurate. Of course it is advisable not to let the cards get 
between you and the audience; do not forget that you are talking 
to the audience and not to the cards. There is a way of using a 
sheet of paper or a card or a book so that you can get the informa- 
tion from it and still not seem to address your remarks to the card 
instead of to the audience. 

7. Answer the points on which your opponeat has scored. A 
young debater is bound to be faced with the question. Which of all 
the points my opponent raised shall I answer? You cannot possibly 
answer them all, bo naturally you face an issue in selection. On 
what basis shall you select? The answer is found in this: Reply 
first of all to those points with which your opponent has t^mously 
scored, with which he has very evidently made a hit. If you are 
sure that a certain shot of his has missed the mark and has gone 
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more or less wide, do not let it worry you. But if you feel that he 
has really said somelhiT\g that has hit the tai^et, that has impressed 
the audience as sound and effective, then by all means select that 
first tor a refutation. This is a very simple rule; though not neces- 
sarily easy to follow in the heat and excitement of a debate. You must 
use judgment in deciding when your opponent has hurt you; then 
having determined this, bring the brunt of your rebuttal upon that 
point. If hia point is eo good that it cannot be answered, you should 
have found a way at the beginning of the debate of conceding that 
point. There are only two things to do in such a case: (1) Concede 
the point and show that despite this there is enough left on your 
side, or (2) meet it head-on and overthrow it. If you will follow 
these rules, you will not indulge in that rather painful process — 
painful to the audience — of merely "peeking at" your opponent 
by a lot of insignificant answers to statements which themselves 
are not important. 

8. Summarizing the debate. The last speaker on each side 
should summarize the debate for hia side. This means that he should 
review his own case, evaluate the case of his opponent; then tell what 
each side has done to the case of the other, and give his opinion on 
how the debate stands at his conclusion. This can be done in al>out 
one minute. Do it clearly, pointedly and honestly. 

DELIVERY IN DEBATE 

1. Speak distinctly. If you have made a good case and have a 
good ai^ument and have put it together well, then speak distinctly 
and let the audience get clearly what you have to Bay. 

2. Speak with Vigor. In debate a speaker should not mumble 
or seem to be talking to himself or to the front row. Let him speak 
with enough energy and vigor so that the person on the back row 
can see and hear him clearly. Let him "project" his voice out into 
the audience. By the same principle he should of course not shout 
or rasp. Some young speakers get the idea that the way to make 
an argument look good, is to shout it at the top of their voices. 
Hardly; make it clear and distinct BJid forcefvi enough to show that 
you are in earnest. Anything more than this is superfluous, 

3. Use your body with freedom. One difficulty with many 
school debates is that the debaters look like so many wooden men. 
They stand there in one place and just spout what they have already 
learned. This is hardly debatii^; it certainly is not good public 

Go back to your lessons in how to handle your body, 
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Chapter III, and remember while debating that one of the most 
convincing thin^ you can do ia tA hok the ■ptai of a man trying to 
tell the truth to an intelligent audience. Tha can hardly be em- 
phasized too much. 

4. Memoiizing. Hie first speaker on the affirmative may mem- 
orize his whole speech. Kach of the other Bpeakeis will undoubtedly 
find passages that he will wish to memorize. But beware of just 
standing up and decl^ming what is stored in memory. This is 
not debate; it lacks the essential element of adaptation and of 
wresUing with your opponent. Yet there is great v^ue in metnora- 
ing important deta^ which you wish to be sure not to misquote or 
to misstate. 

There is no set rule for this; a wise debater will ultimately find 
the balance between memorization and adaptation, and will spare 
himself the ignominy of either acting like an animated phonograph 
or a careless wrangler, misstating his opponents, misquoting bis 
authority, and telling things that are not so. The best debating, 
however, is from a mind well prepared and stocked with facts, 
which get into words by a good choice of langu^e chosen in the 
heat of the moment, and adapted to the situation as it actually is. 
That is, the best debating is that kind of speaking known aa the 
Extempore. 

JUDGING DEBATE 

What constitutes a good judge of debate? Chiefly he must knov 
what debating is aimed to accomplish. He must know first of all 
that the debaters are not trying to settle the question: they have 
purposely chosen one that has two supposedly even sides: they want 
it to be as good for one team as for the other. Accordin^y, the 
judge ia asked only to decide which of two teams debates better than 
the other. He is to tell which plays tke game of debating in the 
superior fashion. 

The points that reve^ this superiority beat are: 

1. The ability of the teams to make a "case," a unified, con- 
sistent stand that can be defended from the start to the finish. 

2. A knowledge of accurate and specific facts that support this 
case. 

3. The ability to adapt their case to that of their opponents and 
to adapt to their own case the arguments of the opponents. 

4. The ability to recognize and meet the strong points made 
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ugainst their case, focussing on the important and ignoring the 

unimportant. 

5. Effectivenees in speaking: distinctness, variety, earnestness, 
pleasantness, and expressiveness of voice and action. 

6. Courtesy and fairness to opponents and audience. 

There ia no fixed way of giving to these any relative weights; each 
ju(^ must be allowed to decide for himself which of these he re- 
gards as most significant in the particular debate he is judging, 

A sample ballot could be made from the above statement of six 
points with the following form at the bottom: 

"On the basis of these points I coiksider that the superior 

debating was done by the team from representing 

the side of the question. 

My reasons for this decision are: 



PROPOSITIONS FOR INTERSCHOOL DEBATES 

The best Propositions in any given year must be got from the 
political, economic, social, and international problems of the day. 
They must be made up from information gleaned in the daily papers 
and the weekly journals. They can be made fresh from the latest 
happenings by following the rules given at the beginning of this 
appendix. 

At the time this Appendix is written the following Propositions 
are timely, interesting, and evenly divided: 

1. The United States should recognize the Soviet Government of 
Russia. 

2. The peace of the Pacific ia dependent upon the territorial integ- 
rity of China. 

3. The United States should cancel her war loans to her associates 
in the Great War. 

4. Congress should pass the adjusted compensation act for veterans 
of the World War. 

5. Germany and Russia should be admitted to the councils of the 

a the sama 
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7. Every state in the uiuoa should have an industrial court on the 
pattern of the Kansas Induatrial Court. 

8. The closed shop is justifiable, 

9. A sales tax should be levied in the United States. 

10. The Republican Congreaa of 1921-22 has been more active and 
useful than the Democratic Congress of 1917-18. 

11. The United States should keep out of all alliances with European 
countries. 

12. The United States should join the League of Nations. 

13. Prosperity cannot return to the United States until Europe is 
given financial aaaistance by American capital. 

14. German reparations levies should be greatly decreased. 
I£. The submarine should be abolished from naval warfare. 

16. Oiganized labor must enter politics to protect itself. 

17. The "agrarian bloc" in Congress is justlQable. 

18. Organized capital is more inimical to society than organixed labor. 

19. Federal oontro! of education is dangerous, 

20. Speculation in grain futures should be prohibited by law. 

GENERAL EXERCISES IN DEBATING 

1. Team debating in dasB. 

a. Select the Propositiona to be debated. (See lists on pp. 397 

b. Assign members of the class to places on the respective sides 

of theae propositions, with the understanding that each 
side is to work together as a t«am. 
0. Have each team make a bibliography of the material on its 
side of the questbn. 

d. Hold meetings of each team to make out a "case;" that is, a 

condensed statement of its stand, a sentence or two that 
states the strongest and most nearly irrefutable general 
reason for their position. 

e. Require a brief from each team, analyzing the whole body 

of argument. 

f. Divide the "case" into as many porta as there are speakers 

g. PreparBBpeeches:eitherby writing out in full or by mastering 

the matter on cords for extempore speaking. 
h. Hold practice sessions for delivering the speeches, 
i. Prepare cards for rebuttal. 
j. Practice speaking from rebuttal cords, 
k. Hold the debate before the class on the oppointed day. 

2. Drill in presenting a debate point 

a. Writ* on cards the data for supporting your point. 
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It of the point. 
Summary of evidence to support it, induding oitationa to 

autboritiee. 
What the point provea or eetablishea. 
b. IndeUreringtheargumeDt,usethiBsaqueace: 
State your point. 

Use your evidence, showing how it applies. 
M&ke clear what you have accomplished. 
Ab: "1 next propose to show that the railways have not tried 
to economize since the war, 
First 

Third, 

Tbua we see that a great cause of high railroad rates is a spirit 

of poaUwar extravagance, making clear our contention 

that it is unfair to charge government ownership with 

failure during the war." 

o. Make liats of contentions on current issues, or on any given 

in this book, and practise delivering them in the above way. 

S. Drill in the method of rebuttal. 

Assume that an opponent has made an argument you wish to re- 
fute. Use the following scheme : 

a. State his argument fairly. 

b. Show, by reference to your own case, wherein he has over- 

looked something important, ignored something, mis- 
stated a quotation or on opponent, contradicted him- 
self, or failed to understand the significance of what he 
or you have said. 

c. Tlien show how your refutation has afieoted both your own 

case and his. 
4. Drill in conceding matter to on opponent 

a. Select a Contention of any kind. 

b. Study it to see how much of it belongs fairly to an opponent. 

c. State your contention as to your opponent's argument. As 

(briefly); "In arguing for a state constabulary we recognize 
that we encounter the unyielding opposition of oi^anized 
labor. We are fuUy aware that l^x)r has consistently . 
opposed state police, that they call them 'Cossacks,' and 
also cite instances in certain statee where the constabulary 
have interfered with the right of free speech and have in- 
vaded private property and private rights, etc., etc. 
But we propose to show that the particu- 
lar measure we are advocating is safeguarded BAainst ainr 
■ueh unwarranted usurpation. 
Our type of state police will ." 
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B. Drill in ctatinc commoa grotind. 

a. State your position, or argunient. 

b. Sbov what facta are common grmind. 
0. Show what is left for your aide. 

As: "In arguing that tbe Unit«d States should cancel the 
debts ci ho' allies in the late war, we must rect^nize first 
of all that certain obvious fadis are not under diq>ut« in 
this debate. We know that after a great war there is in- 
evitably a great amount of unrest, turmoil, and sudden 
diange of feeling. We Imow also that the feelings of 
brotherhood and mutual helpfulness of war days have 
given place to a measure of suspicion and jealousy. We 
reoc^inize that tbe foraying of debts in such a case as 
this is much more than a matter of generous sentiment, 
that it is a matter of finance, business, international pol- 
itics, and of strategy. Knowing these facta we still con- 
tend that " 

BOOKS ON DEBATING 
A Manvtd <^ DOxOe and Oral Diiaurion, by J. M. O'Neill. Century. 
The PuTuUimenMt qf Arffumtnlalion and DAale, by J. Walter Beeves. 

Heath, 
The Elemerda oj Debating, L. S. Lyon. University of Chicago Fteas. 



INDEX OF TOPICS 



Abdomen, oontrol of, 72-74 
Acting and directing, books on, 

366 
Acting, rules for, 343 
Action and voice, variety of, 19-20 
Activity of speech, 6, 47; exercises 

in, 48 
Advice for the actTtcd debaie, 390 
Analogy, 211 

AnalysU of sentence meaning, 108 
Analyzing speech, 26 
Arms, movement of, 58 
Articulation, 33, 96, 102-104 
Articulation exercises, 103-104 
Aspects of bodily control, 37 
Aspirate tone, 79 
Association of ideas, 182 
Attention, getting and holding, 

13-14 
Attention ixduee in spoken lan- 
guage, 158 
Attitude of the speaker, 110-119 
Audibility and visibility, 12-13 
Audiences, tastes of, 16, 231 
Bearii^ and posture, 49 
Belief as an element of thought, 

28-29 
"Be Natural," 49 
Bodily control, aspects of, 37, 67 
Body, mastery of the whole, 38, 42- 

44 
Books of one-act plays, list of, 363 
Books on directing and acting, 

list of, 366 
Breathing, abdominal, 71, 73 
Brief, the, 383; exercises in make 

ing the, 38B-390 
Carrying of thought in speech, 

26-27 



Cast, choosing a, 35fl 
Causes, explaining, 212 
Choosing debaters, 381 
Choosing the play, 355 
Clapp, J. M., quioed, 50, 54, 57 
Coherence, providing, 247; exer- 
cises in, 249 
Communication, forms of, 4 
Conciliation, the method of, 279 
Considerations in the use of voice, 

70 
Consonant sounds, 33, 70-71, 87 
Content, logical and emotional, 

298 
Continuity in bodily activity, 47 
Cantinviiy tn speech, 139 
Control, conscious, 61-62 
Control of touch, 82 
Conversation, 219 
Conversation, improvement of, 

221; exercises in. 225-227 
Conviction, how to establish a, 

189-19S; exercises in, 198-199 
Corson, Hiram, quoted, 86 
Costumers, list of, 366 
Criticism of self, 62 
Culture and tastes, 16 
Curry, S. S., quoted, 43 
Debaters, choosing, 381 
Debating, 380; exercises in 398-400 
Definition as an aid in thinking, 

209 
Delivery in debate, 395 
Descriptive gestures, 60-61 
Diaphragm, use of, 71-72 
Directing and Acting, books on, 

366 
Directing a play for school u 

class, 355 
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Diraiory qf 'playt and tlage aeeei- 

toriet, 301 
Dramatic presentation, exercisea 

in, 351-354 
Economy as a means of aecuring 

attention, 160-163 
Effectiveness and ineffectiveness, 

20,49 
EUmenia in tpoken lanifvage, 145 
Emergon, quoUd, 100, 103 
Emotional content, 209 
Emphatia, hato to secure, 123; 

exereiset in teeuring, 125, 266- 

267 
Emphasis by rate, 114 
Emphatic gestures, 60 
Expre*non, oral, 67 
Expressiveness, 110 
Facts, selecting, 260 
Fidgeting, 54 

Pour phases of sp««cb, the, 22 
Frobiaher, quoted, S 
fundamental nature of tpeedi, Ihe, 

3 
Generalization, 210 
General purposes in outlining, 251 
Gestures, 37-38, 66-58, 60-61; 

exercises in, 63-66 
Getting the perspective, 308 
Good speech, 1 

Grammar, exercises in, 140-150 
Guttural tone, 79 
Habit of bodily control, 61 
Habits and their relation to tastes, 

16 
Hands, positions of, 58-50 
Head and face as instruments of 

gesture, 50 
Ideas that need emphasis, 137 
Im^ination, 30-31; improve- 
ment of, 204; exercises in, 207- 

208 
Imitation in speaking, 6 
Impersonation, exercises in, 342 
ImpresBiveness, the method, 275 



Improvement of powers of ob- 
servation, 175 
Impnming thinking for speech, 171 
Instruction, the method of, 277 
Interest and speech, 15, 24 
Issues, finding the, 386; < 



Jaw, necessity of loose, 77; exer- 
cises in securii^, 77 

Judging debate, 306 

Kerfoot, guoUd, 204, 325 

Kindt if meaning in reading, 298 

Kinde <tf reading, 291 

Kinesiology, 37 

Language informal public epeecheg, 
157 

Language, problems and exercises 
in use of, 23, 31-32, 164-169 

Learning to apeak, 6 

Levela of meaning, 300 

Lip consonants, formation of, 88 

Logical content, 293 

Lunge, 71 

Mastering the whole body for 
speech, 40 

Meaning, exercises in getting, 302 

Meaning in reading, kinds of, 298 

Memory, 28, 181 

Movemejit, 51-53; exercises in, 66 

Muscles of the abdomen, 72-73 

Names, drill in pronunciation of 
proper, 99-102 

Nasal tone, 70-80 

Naturalness, 49-60 

nature of acting, 338 

Nature iff conversation, 219 

Nature of voice, 70 

Observation, 27-28, 172, 173 

One-act plays, 364, 367-375 

Oral English, 142 

OraJ reading, 295 

Oral tone, 78; exercises in, 70 

Organization of jiay ; 



Orotund tone, 78-79 
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Outline topioa, developing, 273. 



Outlinea, types of, 250 
Outlining the speech, 243; exer- 
cises in, 246-247 
Palate oonaonanta, formation of, 



Faotomime copying, 334; 
in, 326 

Paraphrasing, 315; 
316 

Parts of thinking process, 172 

Pauses, use of, 134-135 

Pectoral tone, 79 

Personnel qf the play, the, 360 

Perapective, exercises in develop- 
ing, 311 

Phrasing, 135 

Fitch, attitude shown by level of, 
118; exercises in, 119-123 

Pitch in emphasis, 126 

Play, ckooHng the, 355 

Plays, books of one-act, 363-365 

Plays, loi^, 375-379 

Plays, list of one-act, 367-375 

Position in space, association by. 



184 



;, association by, 



Posture, 37-38, 49-51; 
in, 51 

Proceesee of speech, 23 

Pronunciation, r" 
97-104 

Propositions, exercises in, 242- 
243 

pToptmiiojt^ for the debaU, 382, 
397-393; exercises in develop- 
ing, 383 

Public ipealdng, 228 

Pvbiic tpeakiTin, steps tn prepara- 
tion for,22& 

Public speeches, language in for- 
mal, 157-168 

Pvbliahers of phya, 362 



Purpose in speaking, 10, 20-30, 

199,251 
Rate as emphasis, 114 
Rate, exercises in, 115-118 
Reading, 290 
Reading lo others, 301 
Reasoning, 31, 209; exercises in, 

214-218 
Rebuttal, 393 
Rehearsah, 358 

Relationship, association by, 185 
Resonance, 78 
Rules for acting, 343, 349 
Scenery and settings, 366 
Selecting speech material, 268 
Self-criticism, value of, 62-63 
Sentence meaning, 35, 58, 104, 

108; exercises in, 104-106 
Shakespeare, quoted, 17 
Shvrter, quoted, 158 
S^nals, importance of visible, 46 
Silent reading, 291 
Slides, downward and upward, 

126-128 



.50 

"Socialized " assignments, 387- 



Sources of common ground, 279 
Sources of inlereaUn^nese, 15 
Speaker and spoken to, 6 
Speaking, teals (^ good, 9-10 
Speaking with the tohole body, 42 
Speech analyzed, 26 
Speech, the four phases of, 23-24 
Speech, the importance of good, 3, 

8,25 
"Speech is carrying thought," 26- 

27 
Spoken and written lanffuage, 152- 

157 
Stage speech, 339; exercises in, 
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8Uge tMimique, rulea for, 849 
Step, M cmphaaia, the, 129-132 
Step* in preparing /or pwbtic 

speaking, 229 
Strength in speaking, 47 
Siudging Uie prvpontitm, 383 
Subject, cboooing the, 229 
SympaUiy and taot in ipeaJcing, 18 
TuteH, det«nniiiing of, 16-17 
Teodenoiee, human, 232; exer- 

daes in studying, 238-239 
TtimytoR, ^aoUd, 46 
TetU of good tpeakirtg, Iht, 9 
ninkiog and the body, 44 
ThlnUnt for sp««ch, 170 
Thought, proocM of, 23, 28-27, 172 
Throat, how to get an open, 76-77 
Time, attitude shown by, 115, 133 
Tono-copying, 323; exercLBes in, 

326 
ToaMnaking, 70-76 
Tone quality, use of, 77-78, 80-81, 



Touch in speaking, 81-82 

Unity, securing, 239 

Using Unfoage in speech, 142 

Value of preparation, 228 

Variety as a means of securing at- 
tention, 10-20, 163-164 

Variety in emphasis, 128 

Visible Mtion, 23, 36-37 

Vividneas aa a meana of securing 
attention, 150-180 

ViaeUtty, quoted, 146 

Vocabulary building, 146-146; 
exercises in, 147-148 

Vocal strength, exercisee in secur- 
ing, 81-82, 114, 136 

Voiu, 67 

Voice OTid eeTiience Tneaniitg, 104 

Voiee, (Ae nature of, 32, 43, 68, 70- 
71, 112-113 

Vowel SQundfl, 32-33, 70; exeroiaea 
in, 83-87 

What good apeeeh invoipei, 23 

Wordauiorth, gvoUd, 190 

Writing and latking corUraated, 160 
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"A hurry of hoofs in a village 

Btreet," 117 
"And there wbh mounting in hot 

haste," 117 
Armistice Day, 307 
At Hb Brother's Grave, 311 
"A voice by the cedar-tree," 

116 
Character of Charlea the First, 

The, 333 
"Courage, brother, do not stum* 

ble," 323 
Oosnng the Bar, 310 
Epilogue i« Aaolando, 310 
FareweU to Springfield, 314 
"Gone to be married," 120 
Hamlet's Advice to the Players, 

302 
"He knew to bide his time," 116 
"He passee the fountain, the 

blasted pine tree," 117 
"He was in logic a great critic," 

305 
"How ill this taper bums!" 133 
"I heard the trailing garments of 

Uie night," 120 
"It is a beauteous evening," 120 
Knapp-White Murder Case, The, 

316 



"Meanwhile that devil-may-fare, 

the bobolink," 122 
Men are Four, 31S 
Mercy, 315 

Message to Garcia, A, 331 
NaUonal Flag, The, 303 
New South, The, 312 



"Oh young Lochinvar is oome out 

of the WMt," 120 
"O the South Wind and the Sun," 

112 
Present Crisis, The, 304 
Protest against Sentence as a 

Traitor, 330 
Raven, The, 121 
Reply to Corry, 328 
Reply to Hayne, dS& 
Roosevelt, 306 
"Sail forth into the sea, O ship!" 

119 
Selectk>n from Democratic Key- 

note Speech in 1920, 320 
Selection from Republican Cam- 
paign Speech in 1916, 319 
Song of the Brook, The, 303 
"Stand, the ground's your own, 

my braves!" 113 
"Tell you what I hke the best," 

122 
"The day is cold and dark and 

dreary," 111 
" The n^t hath a thousand eyes," 

116 
"They never fail who die in a 

great cause," 305 
"Under the greenwood tree," 122 
"Under the wide and starry sky," 

109 
"We look before and after," 121 
"We watched her breathing 

through the night," 112 
"What should 1 say to you?" 109 
"What's that so black agin the 

sun?" 117 
"Ye crags and peaks," 110, 113 
Young Lawyer, The, 304 
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Ade, 167 
Beecher, 3M 
Beveridge, 320 
Blackburn, 307 
Browning, 310 
Bumiushj, IM 
Butler, 305 
Byron, 117, 305 
Chaiter6eld, 166 
Choat«, 167 
CummiDgi, 322 
Curtis, 118, 134 



Emmet, 331 
Finley, 167 
Grady, 314 
Grattan, 330 
Hubbard, 335 
Hume, 304 
Huxley, 104 
InfcerwU, 166, 312 
KeU(%, 117 



Kipling, 117 

Linooln, 315 

LongfeUow, 117, 119, 121 

LoweU, 122, 305 

MacauUy, 304, 333 

Pater, 166 

Perry, 167 

Poe, 121 

Richardson, 104 

Riley, 123 

Soott, 120, 333 

Shakespeare, 120, 121, 122, 133 

302-303, 316 
Shelley, 121 
Tahnadge, 323 
Tennyaon, 116, 303 
Twain (Clemens), 1S1-1S2 
Verhaeren, 122 
Washington, 13S, 168 
Webater, 318, 328 
Whittier, 120 
Wordsworth, 120, 168 
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